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|1. I PROPOSE in the following pages to give the chief 
cunclutiions reache-l by Modern Science on the central ques- 
tions of religion, morals, and society, — to atate, in a word, 
the general creed of Science ; and, as the Hciontific faith may 
Htili be fallible, or of unequal degrees of credit, I propose, in 
the second place, to offer some comments and criticisms on 
some of its more doubtful ai'ticles, with a view to their 
rtseonsiJeration or revision. 

Already many have taken in hand to set forth the 
scientific faith, together with the gi-ounda on which it rests. 
In particular, eminent physicists and naturalists both in 
this country and in Gennany — ■Huxle3', Clifford, Tyndall, 
Haeckel, Helmholtz, Tait. and Balfour Stewai-t have all 
attempted it in essays, addresses, or books, with more or less 
pratence at fulness. But the physicists and naturalists, 
llough they may !je depended upon to reflect accurately 
lie tendency of scientiiic thouylit on the questions within 
llieir respective provinces which touch on the spliere of 

(•religion, do not speak with the saiiii; aiithoi'ily uu questions 

[taoral, social, or philosophical, 
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The scientiBc thinkers, to whom the work more 
properly belongs, have also attempted to give expositions of 
scientific faith and doctrine. Within the past forty yeara 
Corate, Mill, Sti'auas, and Herbert Spencer have all essayed 
it. But as the two former wrote before the discovery of 
the two most comprehensive generalizationa in pliysics and 
biology— the law of the Contiervation of Energy and the law 
of Natural Selection — they failed to reach the new and more 
commanding point of view which these two laws place hence- 
forth at the disposal of thinkers. Their sj'atema are accord- 
ingly to a considerable extent superseded as incomplete 
scientific explanations of the universe, while the moral and 
social doctrines of both are pronounced by Herbert Spencer 
inconsistent with the deepest and widest generalizations of 
the laws of life and society. 

Herbert Spencer has himself, in the various volumes of 
his new system of evolution-philosophy, given the most com- 
plete and philosophic statement of the scientific faith, and 
he has given it with special references to the above-named 
highest laws. But waiving the fact that physicists object 
to some of his physics, and philosophers to some of hia 
philosophy, the system is itself so voluminous and vast — in 
fact, so severe a course of reading, which postulates a special 
facility in the art of quickly apprehending the meaning of a 
train of abstract symbols, scientific and philosophic — that 
a more compendious if not an easier exposition would seem 
a matter to bo desired. To supply some such condensed 
exposition to the large and increasing class who have an 
intelligent human interest in the new scientific theories, 
and in the great collision and controversy now going on 
between the new and old beliefs is one oljject of this book ; 
to supplement the exposition with a criticism which may 
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r assist them to separate the faJse from the true elements in 
I the new creed, is the second and possibly more important 

olijeet. 

§ 2. In the absence of any single and universally 
acknowledged authority on all articles of faith and doctrine 
I have taken the consensus of scientific opinion amongst tlie 
few highest authorities on each particular article, and I have 
treated this as the orthodox teaching of Science — as what 
would have been the decision had all such autliortties met 
together in Council to fix the faith. Thus, on the question 
of the origin and future dissolution of our earth and aolar 
system, tlie most eminent physicists are in the main agreed, 
however much they may differ on such philosophical 
questions as the immortality of the Soul or the existence of 
God. Professors Tait and Helmholtz, for example, differing 
on the latter, are still agreed that a widely dispersed nebulou.i 
matter, closing together under gravitation, awoke the sun's 
fires, and produced the earth and planets originally at molten 
heat. They are further agreed, and so also arc Professors 
Balfour Stewart and Clifford, in accepting Sir W. Thomson's 
doctrine of the Dissipation of Energy with the consequent 
future dissolution of all the systems of the universe. There 
is a consensus of opinion, that is to say. amongst the foremost 
physicists as to the remote physical beginning and far-off 
end of the material universe, though they differ widely as to 
the nature and destiny of the human soul. Accordingly, 
this consensus of opinion may be accounted an article of 
scientific faith, even though some pbysicbts seem disposed 
to doubt it. 

In like manner, I have treated as the orthodox belief the 
Darwinian doctrine of the origin of Species, and in particular 
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of the animal ongin of Man, even though there still exists 
with respect to btitlj an eminent body of scientiKc dissent. 
It is to be so held because the balance of biological 
authority, estimated not less in qnalitj' than in quantity, lias 
clearly pronounced in its favour ; and because on these two 
points the biologists form the final court of appeal. 

But when we come to mental, moral, and social questions, 
neither physicists nor naturalists are any longer authorities, 
however little some of them seem disposed to concede the 
]K)int. In particular, when the question relates to man and 
his behaviour under the complex motive forces, conscious or 
unconscious, which determine it (supposing the question to 
come at all within the range of scientific methoda or 
treatment), we shall no longer refer to the physicist or the 
naturalist for the scientific doctrine. Not to the physicist 
certainly, whose Bi>ecial studies of the invariable l)ehaviour 
of matter or the settled sequences of physical phenomena 
prepare him very imperfectly for the investigation of the 
widely different phenomena presented by human conduct; 
nor yet to the naturalist, whose infinitely wider subject of 
plant and animal life forbids the due concentration of regard 
upon the special human subject, particularly on its inner 
conscious side. Nor need we greatly care as yet to consult 
that new man of science, the anthropologist, — not at least 
until he has a little more systematized the miscellaneous 
mass of facts referring to man in all times and climes which 
at present forms the subject-matter of his study. 

On all questions concerning man liim.self, his virtues and 
vices, and the uniformity, such an it is, which his life in 
society presents, we are properly referred, on the part of 
science, to a different order of specialists — to the psychologist, 
the moralist, the sociologist, to such authorities as Mill, or 
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I Bain, or Herbert Spencer, who, in addition to their writings 
■«ii the philosophy or the logic of the sciences, have dealt 
Bly, and from the scientilic point of view, with ethical 
1 qiioBtiona. It is true, indeed, that both physical 
iad vital phenomena ai-e manifested in tlie human subject, 
that man is both a machine and an organiBm in which the 
I law of the transmutation of energy is fulfilled; true, 
? therefore, that he is so far a proper subject for physical and 
[ biological investigation ; still, neither tlie most important 
[ nor the most interesting problems presented by man relate 
r to the mechanism, however express and admirable, of his 
I physical structure, nor to the transmutations of physical 
into vital and mental energy which i-eally has place within 
I the human machine. Nor do they relate to those other 
' facts of organic functions and their various relations, with 
I which the science of physiology deals. The most important 
' problems presented by man from the point of view of 
science are psychological, moral, and social, and our scientific 
authorities may be ci-edited with having taken into con- 
sideration such physical and physiological conclusions as 
I have special and important bearing on these questions. 



§ 3. Thus far on the subject of authorities. But it may 
i' be said, If your exposition be unexceptionable, and your 
L finding of faith and doctrine accurately gathered from the 
Lfirst and surest sources as respects each particular article, is 
I it not a little presumptuous to affect thereafter to criticise 
I'Siich acknowledged authorities ? 

I think not, and for the following reasons : — In the 

I first place, we must distinguish between scientific faith 

and scientific fact, between a fully verified law and a sup- 

I posed inference hazarded from it without being contained 
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under it, between a well-established theory and a hypo- 
theaia only probable, perhaps only possible. The facta, 
the laws of science are true and certain : nothing can be 
more so. But the same cannot always be sajd of the 
interpretations of the facts, of the inferences from the Jaws, 
of the temporary tentative hypotheses framed to give some 
sort of systematic unity or supposed causal connection to a 
collection of facts or of laws. And some, though by no 
means all, of the articles of belief fall under this descrip- 
tion. They are only hypotheses of different degrees of 
probability, and consequently of fallibility; whilst one or 
two, confidently accepted by Herbert Spencer and Strauss 
at the hamls of the physical speculators, do not merit even 
the name of good hypotheses, being predictions which have 
yet to be fulfilled from hypotheses which are acknowledged 
to be uncertain. The articles, in particular, which touch on 
the religious sphere are mostly inferences witliout scientific 
justification, because from the nature of the case they can 
never receive that verification by comparison with facts, 
which Mill, Bain, and Lewes, our authorities on the logic 
of science, insist on as essential to legitimate inference or 
confident prevision. 

Thus, any one with a moderate acquaintance with 
physics, who has mastered the principles of inductive and 
deductive logic as taught by Mill or Bain, may without pre- 
sumption point out, what some physicists are ready enough 
to tell us, that the nebular hypothesis of Nature's mode 
of manufacture of the earth and worlds of space, now 
somewhat confidently offered as an article of belief, is still 
only a hypothesis, subject in all its forms, and after all its 
revisions, to very serious doubts ; while at the beat it does 
not admit of that decisive proof which other bypothesea, 
at first doubtful, in process of time received. 
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I liapptly, it is still more permissible to doubt the 
int apocalyptic vision and gigantic prediction of the 
later prophets of physics bo circumstantially recorded 
Professors Tait and Balfour Stewart, in The U'n^c'n. 
litvrse ; — the prediction that the sun will one day, 
itum-like, devour his own offspring, the earth and planets, 
1 their satellites; that thereafter the nearer suns — our 
own and Sirius, for example — " having each long since 
devoured his attendants." will rush together to absorb each 
other or reduce themselves to a nebulous vapour in the 
attempt ; that after an infinite series of such collisions, after 
each of which there is a sun or perhaps two suns the less in 
space, after innumerable deaths (as well too as occasional 
births) of suns and systems, the final consummation, how- 
ever long delayed by the latter disturbing element in the 
calculation, will be the coalescence of all the matter of all 
previoua suns and systems into one widely difliised matter 

If uniform temperature, which, as such, can make no fresh 
ttempt at world-generation.* 
I say we may be fairly permitted to doubt this very 
big" physical speculation, even without being extreme 
optica with regard to the genera! scientific creed ; more 
especially as the first though worst calamity, the fall of our 
earth upon the sun, is confessedly such a very long way off 
that the unbeliever can never be convinced in the only 
effectual way — by fulfilment or unmistakable tendency to 
fnlfilnient of the prophecy. Besides, the supposed finer 
matter dispersed through space, the universal ether or 
"resisting medium," whose imperceptible but ceaseless 
friction in opposition to the earth's motion is the small 
• Tht Cniten Universe, pp. 165, 106 ; aee also H. Spencer'a First 

b 
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cause which is to bring about the great catastrophe of the 
fall of the earth on the sun,— this ether may still further 
attenuate itself, or it may grow denser in some regions 
and rarer in others, thus possibly allowing a freer or a void 
space for the earth's unimpeded movement. Or better 
still, and more likely, the resisting medium, as eminemt 
astronomers now begin to think, may have no existence, 
or, if any, only within a safe and limited region which does 
not concern the eaith. Tlie whole disturbing prediction 
may be only a false alarm, founded on the eccentric be- 
haviour of Encke's comet, whose slight anticipation of its 
calculated time of return led, as is well known, the per-' 
plexed astronomers to this hypothesis of a resisting medium. 
But even if the ether does exist, as Herbert Spencer oud 
Professors Tait and Balfour Stewart believe, we might still 
escape the apprehended disastrous consequences. Some- 
thing might always turn up in the long chapter of chances 
to save the earth. Our present laws of Nature, as Mill 
suggests, may not keep quite steady and invariable so long. 
Or, on the other hand, they may ; and the earth, which has 
got on 80 many millions of years in spite of the efforts of 
the ether, may still contrive to keep off from the sun. But 
the best encouragement of our scepticism comes from the 
fact that a shade of it, at moments, appears to cross the 
mind, at other times so confident, of our physical speculators 
themselves. Thus, Professor Balfour Stewart, after de- 
scribing the chaotic beginning of the visible universe to 
which "our modem knowledge enables us to look back 
with almost certitude," and after predicting the inevitable 
end with equal certainty, lets fall the significant sentence, 
not unsuggestive of scepticism in its author, " It ought, 
however, to be borne in mind that our knowledge of the 
laws of matter is in reality very limited" 
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In like manner, thnugh to a leas degree, we may enter- 
tain doubts respecting the far more important and sig- 
niScant Darwinian liypotheaw. We may doubt that the 
hypothesis of Natural Selection is as well-founded as the 
Newtonian theory of Gravitation ; or, admitting Natural Se- 
lection as an undoubted vera causa, we may still doubt that 
it was the sole agency employed by Nature in the deriva- 
tion and fashioning of her innumerable types and varieties 
of life. We may doubt the universal applicability of the 
hj'potheais, even though we must acknowledge that our 
biologists liave produced much evidence in its favour. 
And those who prefer to doubt may still doubt the descent 
of man from an extinct variety of the ape species, though 
it is really easier to believe, and is more likely to be true, 
than the infinitely wider Theory of Development, from 
.Vhich, if established, it would of course follow as an evident 
corollary. In the present case, the corollary, if the least 
■aatisfactory, is the most significant part of the theory ; and 
^ready. inde pent lent of the theory, in our undoubted 
Uicestur, the Cave-man, we have more than half-way 
bridged the gulf between us and our still more questionable 
" country cousin," the gorilla. 

But, as said, we may still doubt a little longer our 

Alleged animal origin, as we may doubt Haeckel'a hypothesis 

<rf the Spontaneous Generation of life, which, though it 

n hardly aa yet be pronounced an article of scientific 

.th. is probably destined at no distant date to become 

one. And we may entertain degrees of doubts about all 

thene hypotheses, even though we concede that each one 

gt them is on the right lines of truth, and is gradually 

ling its way nearer and nearer to it. For that some 

is inseparable from every hypothesis in implied in 
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the veiy notion of a hypothesis ; and all who know the 
logical and psychological conditions which govern our 
assent when rightly yielded, know also that all degrees of 
doiiht may and do attach to hypotheses, even in the minds 
of their originators themselves. 

So stands it with the Darwinian hypothesis when 
looked at from the scientific point of view. A degree of 
doubt still hangs over it, as to the amount of which and 
the co-relative amount of evidence iii its favour we must 
defer to the opinion of the hest biologists, supposing them 
logical and free &om mental bias. But it is otherwise 
when the sdentijic hypothesis is converted by biologists 
like Haeckel into a universal philosophical Vieory — a 
change which, though great and significant in its con- 
sequences, is easily and often made without notice being 
taken of it. When the scientific hypothesis of Darwin ia 
turned into a philosophical system, called Darwinism, or 
is made the leading principle in the allied though more 
complete system of Herbert Spencer, called the Evolution 
Philosophy ; when it is regarded not merely as a probable 
scientific hypothesis, but as a full philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the universe and of the whole course of organic 
evolution, to say nothing of mental, moral, and social evolu- 
tion in man; — then it is quite another matter, and we have 
a right to object to the all-embracing pretensions of the 
hypothesis, even though we are neither specialists nor 
advanced students in biology. 

In fact, when Natural Selection — a name barely serving 
to mask the infinite play of Chance, which is its essential 
feature — is offered us as the chief or sole creative agency; 
when the only principle employed by Nature in the 
elaboration of the marvels of organic and of all other 
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' evolution is said to have been the principle of utility; 
when the unfolding of the purpose of the universe ia re- 
solved into movement in " the line of least resistance ; " — in 
a word, when Chance and physical necessity, to the exclusion 
of Reason, Morality, and Purpose, are announced by Haeckel 
and Huxley, if not by Darwin himself, as the fundamental 
principles of the universe and of its process of development, 
we have the strongest philosophical fjrounds for objecting 
to the Darwinian doctrine so understood. 

It is our right and our duty to challenge the conclusions 
[ of Science, or rather of the current philosophies which 
I profess to speak in her nanio and with her credit, when 
they affect to be authoritative and final deliverances on 
[ philosophic or reUgious questions of supreme import. On 
[ the question of a future life, and of the existence and natui-e 
f God, we cannot allow the decisions of scientific specialists 
[ or even of scientific philosophers to contain the whole truth 
[ and the final word. On these two questions, that have been 
I discussed since the days of Plato by the supremest intellects 
I of our species, it cannot be allowed that the greatest of 
were wholly away from the truth which has been 
I only revealed at last in our own day by the latest great 
I'Bcientific hypothesis in conjunction with the law of the 
I Conservation of Energy. Our new acientific philosophies 
I must be content to have their pretensions tried by the same 
■■tests as all previous philosophies, namely, by criticism. 
i.They must be content to be valued by their powers of 
Biocommending themselves to the most developed human 
I reason, including the universal human instincts ; and when 
t(liey have been thus tried and valued, I venture to pre- 
Kdict that none of our new intei-pretations of the universe, 
Sicither the rc\'isud Mtitorialism of Democi-itus resting on 
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the doctrine of atoniB and energy, nor the Evolution-Mate- 
rialism of Haeckel which mingles the gemi3of life with the 
atoms, nor the still higher Evolution Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer, will give full and final satisfaction. The last is 
the gi-eatest, but as it takes away the attribute of Purpose 
from the Ultimate Reality and Power wliich it acknow- 
ledges in the universe, it will fail so far to find general 
acceptance with men. 

§ 4. The question of a future life does jiartly belong 
to Science ; and physics, pliyeiologj', and natural history 
under the light of the Darwinian theorj-, have all apparently 
decided against the posaibility of it, When the cunningly 
constructed human machine breaks up ; when the bodily 
organism, with all its functions, including thought, col- 
lapses ; when man, the merely developed animal, dies like 
the rest ; — there is a common scientific verdict tiiat the end 
has veritably come, that the career of man as a conscious 
individual being has for ever closed. And it ia not to be 
denied that the apprehension tliat it is really so has been 
deepened in our generation by the discoveries of Science, 
Nor has the apprehension been lessened by the applica- 
tion of the new Historical Method which tries to show 
the natural origin and genesis of the doctrine itself, and 
which, moreover, points to a period in the infancy of 
the species when the notion of immortality did not even 
exist. Nevertheless, the question of a future Ufe is only 
in part a scientitic one ; nor ia the doctrine disproved by 
showing that in tlie infancy of the species it was no more 
thought of than it now is in the infancy of the individual. 
The question is also philosophical, or, if the reader is not 
afraid of tlio word, metaphysical. It is metaphysical ; for 
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on the two questions of God and immortality, if one raises 
them at all, there is no escape from metaphysics, which, in 
fact, since the days of Kant, has been concentrating itself 
mainly round these two questions. Happily, from the side 
of philosophy, the question of a future life shows itself in 
an aspect quite other than it does from that of Science. 
In the two concluding chapters of the First Part of this book 
the whole question is discussed anew, and with special 
reference to the new scientific theories which bear upon it. 
I have fronted the arguments of science with the counter- 
theses of philosophy and religion, supplemented by the 
instincts of the human heart, and I have endeavoured, 
finally, after assigning to the several arguments the degree 
of weight that seemed in each case due, to take the fair 
measure of our fears as well as of our hopes. 

§ 5. As regards the scientific ethics, in addition to ex- 
position, some criticism is called for; because, though a 
cei-tain agreement is apparent, one is also soon forced to 
recognize veiy serious differences amongst the scientific 
authorities ; and also because the doctrine the most appa- 
rently well grounded does not ai)pear wholly unexception- 
able. Thus, scientific moralists agree that the will is not 
free, and here I agree with them ; they agree further that 
the ultimate end of action is happiness or the lessening of 
pain ; that the proper standard of virtue or right action is 
the amount of resulting good or happiness or utility ; and 
with neither of these principles am I disposed to quarrel 
much. But though utilitarianism is thus the common ethical 
creed of scientific moralists like Mill and Bain and Herbert 
Spencer, it is by no means conceived alike by all of them. 
The utilitarianism of Mill, which places the liai>i)iness of 
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othera first, that of self only second, ia very different in 
itself and in its conser|«ences from the utilitarianism of 
S|iencer, which reverses this order ; and if the latter doc- 
trine, backed as it is by evolution, and reposing on wider 
and deeper generalizations of the necessary laws of life, is 
to be held the more scientific and defensible presentment of 
utilitarianism, then the reflection is forced upon us that 
certain celebrated formulas, such as " the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number," and the " love and service of 
humanity," which have made niuch noise in these latter 
years, must be either henceforth dropped, as moral mottoes 
referring to delusive because impracticable goalw, or else 
must be narrowed to niore modest and possible aims, with a 
corresponding abatement as weU in their dignity as in our 
obligation to follow them. For if the claims, the happiness, 
the well-being of self, must come first, both in the order of 
time and of reason ; if the struggle for existence in some 
form, however disguised, is, as implied by Spencer, inse- 
parable from all Ufe,— it clearly follows that the happiness 
of others, even of those nearest us, must give place, and 
can only come second ; while the happiness of the greatest 
number should be no aim of ordinaiy people at all, and can 
only be an aim to the statesman or even the most autocratic 
ruler within the limits of his own nation or race, and even 
within further limits determined for him by social facte 
and forces which he must take into account, 

Tliere ia, in reality, opposition wide as the poles between 
the new and the old utilitarianism, between the humanita- 
rian ethics of Mill, which makes the happiness of the species 
its aim. and the evolution ethics of Spencer, which, although 
it assigns a place to the facts of sympathy and sacrifice. 
nevertheless recognizes " the struggle for i^xihtenee " a.< the 
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most universal and necessary, the most controlling and 
comprehensive generalization ; and if we elect to stand hy 
the utilitarian creed at all, we must further make choice 
between these its divergent forma, or else we must make 
Some compromise between them. 

It is with the utilitarianism of Spencer that we shall be 
chiefly concerned ; for it must be allowed that it is not only 
more practicable, but also more scientifically grounded than 
any previous presentment of the utilitarian creed. It is 
more truly rational than the famous rationally deduced 
system of Kant, because, unlike the latter, it is founded on 
human nature and can be followed by human beings. It 
is better based on human nature than the ethics of Butler; 
Biorc consistent than the orthodox; popular system, a com- 
pound of Butler and Kant, which goes by the name of the 
a priori or intuitional morality. But when all this has 
been said in its favour, we have to add that there are grave 
objections to some of its tenets, and still graver ones to its 
most spirit and practical tendency. There are the most 
irious questions raised by it ; nay, that most serious and 
ister of all questions, — whether Virtue has any reality 
)nd convention, — is once more irresistibly raised by it; 
the answer to the question from the evolution point of 
:w is not quite satisfactoiy. In fact, if virtue is not to 
attacked at a vital point by being resolved in the last 
lalysis into sclfiahness ; if morality is to be regarded aa 
;her than a useful invention, to abate social jar and fric- 
if moral rules are not to be brought to the level of 
lice regulations ; — then there are some qualifications or 
incessions that must be made by the evolution moralist 
ir and aluve those made by Mr. Spencer, in his rcueut 
lEU-kablc work. The Data nf Ethics. 
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WTiatever becomes of moral systems, the practical 
morality, the ethics to be preached and enforced on men in 
future, must be the result of a compromise between the new 
and old teaching ; and an attempt is made in the last two 
chapters of the book at a partial conciliation between tha 
evolution ethics on the one side, and the trajiscendental, 
intuitional, and humanitarian etljics on the otlier. It ia 
there maintained that the evulutioiiiat must concede to the 
moral idealist that sacrifice in an actual ultimate fact, as 
well as an eternally necessary thing in life: further, that he 
must acknowledge the reality and binding obligation of the 
ideals of Truth, Justice, Charity, as true and not illusory 
lights, whose meaning, as given in the impulses to them, ia 
that they should be followed, within rational bounds indeed, 
but sometimes at all hazards. He must also concede to the 
Kantian that tliere does exist eom^ir/wre a moral "ought," 
absolutely imperative, and a duty that must he done at 
whatever cost. But the latter, on his side, will have to give 
up the notion that the whole complex and sometimes con- 
tradictory field of conduct can be retluced under the all- 
embracing category of duty, eiiually obligatory and equally 
iuexora'ble, even when the duties are in evident conflict 
It will have to be given up, under penalty of the wliole 
Kantian scheme of moral legislation being pushed impa^ 
tiently aside, as not properly addressed to men, but to a 
wholly ditiiirent order of beings — to beings possessed of free- 
will, winch assuredly cannot he men ; to noumenal egos, who 
are not swayed by our phenomenal passions and motives ; 
in short, to hypothetical beings, existing nowhere on earth 
or in space, but only in the strange sphere of Things-in- 
theuselvcH, or in the ])hilosopher's imagination. 

In order to get a suitablu praetical ethito for men, there 
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must either be a further element of sacrifice, of devotion, 
of absolute allegiance to duty, borrowed and added on to 
the evolution ethics, that it may contain the proper moral 
prescriptions for men in an imperfect moral world, which is 
improved less by moral systems than by individuals who 
manifest these qualities ; or else the absolute systems must 
soften a little their rigid and unconditional moral code. 
They must stoop to consider the actual circumstances of 
men subject to facts and conditions of nature and environ- 
ment under which action must be taken, and subject some- 
times to perplexities and moral antinomies, where no right 
course is visible, no moral rule applicable. And if they 
cannot do this, — if the absolute moralist, like Kant, must 
plead a non possumus, then we must be content to improve 
our evolution and utilitarian ethics, and do the best we can 
with them. 

Where our scientific authorities are all agreed, as on the 
question of the ultimate moving principle of action, and 
again on the question of the freedom of the will, I am in 
tlie main agreed with them. But on the last-named famous 
controversy a new statement of the necessitarian theory 
seems necessary, as well to supply ceiiain points omitted 
by Mill and Bain, as on the other hand to show the futility 
of the merely mechanical theories of certain physicists and 
biologists, who, by reducing all action in man to the play of 
physical forces in the man-machine, would destroy the moral 
man altogether, as well as drag this old controversy back 
once more to tlie dark regions from which, after infinite 
vain wrangling, it had just emerged. 

§ G. There rciaains an inii)ortant aspect of Sciuncu to be 
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considered ; an aspect in which she is distinguished equally 
from the metaphysical as from the hypothetical speculations 
which so often pa:^ current under her name and a^ume 
her credit ; an aspect under which she shows lierself, her 
character, and pretensions in their fullest and clearest light. 

There is the Baconian view of Science, according to 
which she challenges our attention, not upon the strength 
of uncertain theories or provisional hypotheses, which for 
tite most part she acta lightly hy, but upon the evidence of 
her established laws, tlieir worth and certainty ; an aspect 
in which, far from being subject to the doubt that hangs 
over her hypotheses, she offers herself to ua as the only' 
assured tmth, and the highest conceivable type of certainty 
and reliability. 

There is positive science regarded as a vast and ever- 
increasing body of verified natural laws, of ascei-tained 
natural sequences, which, arranged in tlieir proper groups 
and sub-groups, constitute the several sciences; positive 
science, which, having divided the phenomena of the outer 
world into their proper provinces — physical, chemical, 
natural — and having successfully reduced these to law 
and order for the intelligence, is now engaged in reducing 
physiological, p.-iycho logical, and social phenomena to law 
also ; positive science, wliich, before evolution hail even 
been heard of, liad already, in large measure, i-evolutionixed 
man's previous conception of the universe, and which is 
further destined, if not to revolutionize wholly, at leant to 
greatly modify, the current theories of religion, morals. 
politics, and the conduct of life. 

There is positive science {not Positivism), wliich in itaelf 
is truth, which in its seaii:hing methods fuJiiishes th^ 
surest test of trutli, and the potent inatrumcut^ in its'. 
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further discovery; positive science, which, in its application, 
has given man the masteiy over Nature, and tamed and 
turned her once formidable and deatroying forces into his 
potent and submissive slaves; positive science, which, 
besides ministering to the higher wants of his intelligence, 
has multiplied manifold man's comfort and the material 
factors of his happiness, while confidently promising inde- 
finite further gifts and services. 

This aspect of Science, in whicli she is properly herself 
md truly great ; in which she brings not merely the fruit 
vhich Bacon chiefly sought, but also truth, not merely 
naterial but spiritual bread, not merely the power which 
knowledge gives but the satisfying knowledge itself, and the 
pleasure from its discovery or rediscovery, — I have dwelt 
in the Second Book, on account of its intrinsic 
mportance and the constant extension of this positive 
^rit over all departments of inquiry. Further, it is 
rom this positive point of view that the Socialism and 
Pessimism of our time can be most profitably considered 
iSd beat answered. 

It must, however, be allowed that hitherto it has been 
ihiefly in the physical and biological sciences, and in the 
1 sciences and arts to which these supply the neces- 
knowledge, that the conclusions and results of the 
positive methods have been of great and evident value. It 
» the positive conclusions of astronomy, chemistry, physics, 
physiology, and their applications in engineering, medicine, 
Burgcry, navigation, and the numerous other useful arts, that 
have multiplied man's power and increased the material 
conditions of his happiness. It is these same positive con- 
s that have slowly altered and aggrandized his con- 
eeption of the universe. But when we come to the mental. 
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moral, and social sciences, there is less unanimity in their' 
cultivators. Neither the laws of mind nor those of society 
are beyond "dispute, like physical laivs. There is less uni- 
versality, and less permanence in tlie laws, T>ecause mental and 
social phenomena vary with the individual and the society. 
Nevertheless, of psychology at least it may be said, that, 
however its scientific claims be rated, it will at no distant 
day be regarded as an important department of study in 
connection with physiology, having its uses and applica- 
tions in an order of things higher than material interests 
— in philosophy, criticism, ethics, politics, education, and 
even, in union with physiology, in the preservation of 
health and the conduct of life. 

It is chiefly in the sphere of society that the discoveiy 
of settled laws becomes difficult, and the worth of those 
discovered questionable. For how, it is asked, can we 
reduce social phenomena to any permanent laws, when, as 
history clearly teaches, the appearance of a single groat 
spirit, of a religions founder like Buddlia, or even of a con- 
queror like Ciesar, might greatly modify them ; and when 
the rise and spread of a new religious faith, or the growth 
of a new social system, might almost wlioUy dissolve them ? 
The objection has weight ; and we shall see reasons of a 
different sort for objecting to any science of society which 
would appear to bind man's power of social or political 
initiative in the fetters of necessity in the shape of scientific 
laws, social or economic, few or none of which are true for all 
ages and all societies. Sociological and even economic laws, 
it may bo said, unlike physical laws, are revocable. Tliey ara 
made by the will of men, and the will of men can unmake 
them. They arc made possible only by the consent of men, 
which can be revoked if it suits the general interest and 
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convenience to do so. In short, the struggle of classes to 
enfranchise or to better themselves, the general movement 
of modem society to greater social equality and justice, the 
whole of what we call social progress, tend to make many 
sociological and economic laws merely temporary expres- 
sions of social facts, and the quicker the progress, the less 
durable all such laws. The notion of social evolution, and 
still more of revolution, is incompatible with permanent 
laws of social equilibrium, though it allows of laws of 
change or growth ; and therefore the application of the 
term " science " to the ascertained order, such as it is, of 
social phenomena, is a matter of doubtful propriety. In this 
region of interesting speculation, scientific Tnttliods are un- 
questionably applicable ; methods which have borne fruit in 
the explanation both of the facts of existing and of past 
societies ; but whether the utmost possible systematization 
of which the infinite body of facts of a complex modern 
society admits, is to be called by the name of science or 
by some more fitting term, is still a disputed question. 

I must add, too, that it is to a considerable extent a 
verbal one, since the applicability of scientific methods is 
universally admitted ; while, further, that there is some 
order amongst social phenomena which lasts for a consider- 
able time, is also allowed by all, and an accurate state- 
ment of this, together with the prediction of the next term 
in social progress, might fairly be regarded as scientific. 
But whether a science of society in a stricter sense be or 
be not possible, what is certain is that as yet the science 
has not been fully developed in any sense. The entire 
scope and boundary of the science are, in fact, not conceived 
alike by the only two thinkers who have laid claims to the 
creation of it — Comte and Herbert Spencer. And it still 
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remains to be seen how far the latter eminent thinker, when 
he has finished his task, will have succeeded in at last 
creating the grand Science of Society, embracing, amongst 
other things, the subjects already more or less systematised, 
of political economy, politics, and jurisprudence. 

In what precedes, I have given a general indication 
of what is to follow ; of the chief questions that will be 
raised, of the methods of exposition and criticism that will 
be employed, of the general spirit in which they will be 
treated, and, in some cases, of the conclusions that will be 
contended for. We shall now proceed to the development 
in detail of the outline indicated* 



BOOK I. 
THE CREED OF SCIENCE 

RELIGIOUS AND MORAL. 
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ON THE CREATION AND GOD. 

§ 1. TsE earth, the sun, and the worlds of space stand 
before us as existing facts, poised in space and governed by- 
law ; and unless on the hypothesis of their eternal existence, 
aa we now behold them, they must have had an origin 
of Bome kind. What waa the origin ? the mind of maa 
naturally and persistently asks. To this question only 
three answers seem possible. They were created, or sud- 
denly summoned into existence from nothing, by fiat of 
the Creator. They were slowly evolved by natural pro- 
cesses such as are still in operation, from elementary 
matter. Lastly, the question is too transcendent for human 
capacity : we do not know ; and we can never know from 
the necessary and eternal limitation of our faculties and 
means of knowledge. 

The hypothesis of the eternal existence of the earth, the 
ann, and the other heavenly bodies would seem at first the 
most natural one to hold ; but it is negatived, as regards 
the earth and the solar system generally, by the considera- 
tion that the sun itself, on which the earth and planets 
depend, is, according to scientific showing, a consuming 
energy, a lit lamp and fire that could not have been 
baming for ever vmless recruited by agencies of which 
Science has no kno'wledge and can form no guess. 
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The hypothesis of creation in time need not be long 
considered, because the thing itself is in fact unthinkable. 
Creation t-x nihilo, the creation of matter from pure 
nothing, is entirely unthinkable ; " while creation in the 
less proper sense of architectonic world -building from pre- 
existing materials, though not bej'ond the reach of a certain 
rude anthropomorphic imagination, is an unsatisfactory and 
inadequate explanation, for besides that the highest philo- 
sophic thought lendH no countenance to such a conception, 
it is also opposed to the view which geology has accustomed 
us to take of the extremely slow transition of our earth 
through an indefinite series of changes, due to the action 
of natural causes, which still continue their work. It is 
opposed to the whole modem conception of evolution, which, 
however satisfactory or otherwise it may itself turn out aa 
a complete hypothesis (a point to be considered in its turn), 
has at least so far established its claims on our credit as to 
set aside in comparison the notion of the sudden construc- 
tion of the earth and worlds by a world- builder. We are 
still at liberty, indeed, to believe in a Power, one and eternal, 
immanent in matter, and moving it when it is supposed to 
move by its own laws ; but, though we may even continue 
in imagination to represent this Power as still at work like 
the architect or the engineer, we can no longer believe in it 
afl really working in such fashion, or concede to the conception 
of the Great Architect who fashioned worlds and launched 

• See Critiqae of Pura E*o3on, p. 139, Meiklejohn'a tranBlstion, where 
Kant, treating of " The Peroiimenoe at SnbHtante," t<-lla us that nnnihilation 
and oreation are alike inaoDoeivable in the field of poasible eiperieoce, and 
that the two maxims, " Gigni de nihilo nihil," " in niftifum nil poase nmgrli," 
Bhoold never be separated. 

Bee bUo Herbert Spencer'B First Principlea, cb. it., "On the Inde- 
atraotibility of Uatter." 
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them fully Snished on their paths in space, other than a 
poetic significance of no scientific or philosophical value. 

The negative doctrine of Nescience, or tlie necessary 
insolubility of the problem from the limitation of our 
faculties, is one only to be fallen back upon finally, after the 
complete and demonstrated failure of Science to solve the 
mystery of the origin of things by a positive and probable 
hypothesis- At least, Nesciance will only he listened to 
without impatience afiter Science has made her utmost 
attempt at explanation and signally failed But Science 
is now in possession of the ear of the court; she professes 
to have a satisfactory hypothesis to offer explanatory of the 
origin of the material universe, as well as of the world of 
life. It remains, therefore, to let her unfold her hypo- 
thesis, and apply it to the explanation of the facte, that 
■we may see how far we can accept it. 

§ 2. According to Science, the earth, the sun, the moon, 
the planets, and all the host of heaven are the results of the 
condensation, millions of years ago, of a nebulous vapour 
or extremely attenuated matter diffused throughout the 
expanse of space. 

This dispersed matter, with a stock of potential energy, 
existed from eternity, but into their previous possible states 
or transformations, Science does not inquire. She commences 
her story at the beginning of the evolution of the present 
existing universe, without raising the question whether the 
necessary mateiials might not have entered into the com- 
position of a previously existing one which had become 
dissolved ; and for purposes of explanation she postulates at 
this beginning our present quantity of matter and energy, 
subject to the law of gi-avitation, and the law of the 
transformation of energy. 
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The primitive matter, at first in a chaotic state, we are 
to suppose slowly reduced to order under the continued 
Bgeneyof these two laws, Its isolated atoms, under gravita- 
tion, congregated into groups more or less close, and these 
again into larger and larger groups, until at length the 
original diduaed matter became resolved into a number 
of rotating nebular masses of spherical form, of immense 
volume, and in a state of high heat from the previous shock 
of their atoms and constituent parts. 

According to the nebular hypothesis, these vaporoua 
and rotating spheres slowly cooled by radiation, in cooling • 
contracted, in contracting acquired a more rapid rotatory 
motion, in consequence of which, through the increased 
centrifugal force, huge rings of vapour were at length 
flung off from the equatorial regions. These Satumian 
rings successively projected from the spinning spheres aa 
the cooling of the central nebulous mass still continued, in 
their turn condensed, broke from their annular shape at 
their points of feeblest cohesion as rings of smoke, united 
again by the law of gravitation, and settled into the 
spherical form like their parent masses, with which, how- 
ever, they continued BtUl connected, as planets, by the 
powerful invisible chain of gravitation. But the planets, in 
cooling, had early imitated the process of the parent nebulas 
by also expelling rings of vapour which, having gone through 
the same steps as their generating primaries, appeai'ed as 
younger families of planets, or planetoids — a third genera- 
tion, 80 to speak, and faithful copies, both in form and move- 
ments, of their progenitors. Such was the origin of our earth 
and planets, as well as of their moons — their lawfully-bom 
oSspring, and still the followers of their fortunes ; while 
in the rings of Saturn we have an instance of a former 
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potential moon, whose course of development was checked, 
the broken fragments not having united — a. mishap whicli, 
however, had the good result for Science of auggesting the 
whole hypothesis to its originators. 

Such is, in substance, the celebrated speculation of 
Iiaplace and Kant, concerning the origin of the earth 
the solar system ; the first of that startling series 
issued by Science during the past century, and 
has now been seemingly completed in the Dar- 
story of the origin of plants and animals, and 
above all in the crowning one — the metamorphosis of the 
ape into the man. 

The hypothesis is generally allowed to be of a legitimate 
and scientific character. It postulates only a vera causa, 
and such laws as we still see in operation. It postulates 
only a nebulous mass subject to present physical laws ; and 
BQch nebulie now exist, while such laws, we may fairly 
be asked to lielieve, did govern from eternity the be- 
haviour of matter and energy. Moreover, the hypothesis 
explains many of the facts requiring explanation, as the 
fact that the motions of the planets are all nearly in the 
flame plane ; that the central mass of our system remains 
a blazing sun, while the surface of our earth has long 
since cooled ; the fact of the rings of Saturn, the satellites 
iind the various temperatures of the planets, and many other 
things. Nevertheless, as will presently appear, the hypothesis 
is not without great and as yet unexplained difficulties. 

"The greatest of them," as Professor Newcomb urges, 
" perhaps, is to show how a ring of vapour surrounding the 
sun could condense into a single planet encircled by 
satellites." • For the ring of vapour that by supposition 
* Kewoomb'a Atinnomy, Fort rv^. eh. iii,, wbiah oontains a, fall uod- 
•iderktioQ ot the sabject. 
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condensed into our eartb, for instance, must h&ve been at 
least the diameter of the earth's orbit, that is, some two 
hundred millions of miles, in breadth. But now, even if 
we suppose this enormous ring to have been successfully 
expelled after the manner described by Laplace — a sup- 
position not without its difficulties; if we suppose it to 
have subsequently condensed as it certainly would, and to 
have broken up as it probably would; — the further sup- 
positions that we must make constitute a demand on our 
scientific faith that is scarcely justified by either physical 
science or analogy. For we are asked to believe that all 
the sundered parts, probably extremely numerous, some 
of them separated by the interval of the earth's orbit, and 
all of them necessarily moving with great velocity in the 
same direction, at length, after paroxysmal efforts due to 
the action of gravity, found thera3elve3 together again in 
one symmetrical sphere of vapour, moving orderly round the 
sun. The exercise of faith required is great; for physical 
science would rather predict that the broken parts of such 
a ring, instead of coalescing into a single sphere, would, as 
the authorityjust quoted affirms, "condense into a swarm of 
smaller bodies tike the asteroids," or like those still smaller, 
which compose, according to conjecture, the rings of Saturn. 
And then we must believe that this precarious process of 
generating worlds repeated itself without accident again 
and again ; the rings of Saturn showing the only abortive 
attempt. The earth was also a sphere of vapour which, in 
shrinking, left behind a ring, which in its turn condensed, 
broke \ip, joined again, and finally formed our moon. And 
Jupiter must have been thus successfully delivered of his 
numerous progeny of eight. But a much more serious 
difficulty presents itself in the case of Uranus, whose 
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moons move in a direction nearly the reverse of that 
reqaired by the hypothesis. It would seem that either 
Uranus received a temporary tilt over in his orbit at the 
moment when each of his rings was disengaged, or else 
some great perturbation or other exceptional experience 
occurred to each of his progeny after they were born. And 
the same must be said of Neptune, whose single moon moves 
in a more decidedly retrograde order. 

Moreover the condition.'", if any, under which such a ring 
could be thrown off from a rotating sphere of cooling vapour 
h&ve not been investigated mathematically, nor ia there 
»ay experiment in point," while under the conditions sup- 
' posed by Laplace, it has been objected that in the absence 
■ of all cohesion between the particles of vapour, the throw- 
Ijng off the ring in the manner alleged was in fact im- 
sible. Finally, the existing nebulae do not manifest that 
symmetry of outline which is requisite if they are destined 
I into suns and planets. All which objections, 
r with others that might be urged, tend to discredit 
wthesis very considerably in the forms propounded 
T its originators. 

The authors of 77(6 Unseen Universe have given an 
nproved statement of the nebular hypothesis. They begin 
with a chaos of atoms compelled to order by the law of gravi- 
tation, instead of reaching it slowly by chance after many 
&lse starts and failures as in the system of Democritua 
We are told that " the original state of the visible uni- 
verse was a diffused or chaotic state, in which the various 
particles were widely separated from one another, but 

' That of Plateau, Bometitnea addaced, of a nphere of oil rotating in 
water, ia no oonfirmation, a« it relatoB to a different thing nnder dilfersnt 
eooditioiu, and on an inflnitelj smaller scale. See JaTous's Principle of 
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exerting on one another gravitating force, and therefore 
possessed of potential energy. As these particles came 
together, impinged on one another, or gathered into groups, 
this potential energy was gradually transformed into the 
energy of heat, and into that of visible motion. We may 
thus imagine the cooling and (except under very strict 
conditions of original distribution) necessarily revolving 
matter, in course of time to have thrown oflF certain parte 
of itself, which would thereafter form satellites or planetary 
attendants, while the central mass would form the sun." " 

Now, if this be the development hypothesis of Rant and 
Laplace, as we are expressly told it is, it must be allowed 
that most of the difficulties which beset the more audacious 
presentments of it are avoided. But also, it must be said, 
with this more guarded and general statement of it, nearly 
all the grandeur of the hypothesis vanishes. With the con- 
tracting spheres and the mighty rings of vapour suppressed. 
which closed together and became worlds, all the charm and 
attractiveness is gone. That, however, should not signify 
in a matter that respects only scientific accuracy. True ; 
but also with the removal of the rings and the sphere of 
vapour, the hypothesis itself is gone. There is nothing 
remaining but a mass of matter which threw off parts of 
itself in its revolution — a different, if a safer, theory. Nor is 
it wholly satisfactory either. For unless the parts were pro- 
pelled in a skilful manner that has not been described, they 
must have either fallen back again or travelled into space, 
to return no more ; and why neither of these accidents, ante- 
cedently possible, did actually happen, we are left to surmise. 

This last theory has, however, been presented by Sir W. 
Thomson, its real originator, firom a much more striking and 

• The Unseen Pnirn-je, p. IIM, Fifth K 
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saggestive point of view, from which it claims a further and 
a special coo si deration. 

According to this distinguished physicist, the sun and 
the heat of the sun \rere produced some millions of yean 
■go by the fall together of its materials from a state of wide 
diffoaioD, as a cloud of atones and dust and gaseous matter. 
The shock of its atoms, and the mutual collision of its 
smaller constituent bodies and masses under the action of 
gravitation, gradually warmed and Ut up the nebulous 
mass, while the final rush together of the whole immense 
materials with prodigious velocities resulted, by the law of 
tbe convertibility of energy, in a vast development of heat 
in a single condensed moss, which formed the sim. 

In like manner, the fall together of the earth's materials 
millions of years ago, produced the earth at first at white 
beat, like the sun ; but as the earth's constituents fell in 
sntsller quantity, from less distances, and with consequent 
less velocities, the amoimt of heat, though great, was far 
less than in the case of the sun. Accordingly, the earth 
cooled down long since, while the sun, though lavishly 
lf>ending heat from the beginning, will not be reduced to 
the earth's temperature for millions of years to come. 

In the same way, our moon and all the other planets, 
with their moons, were produced— the meteoric showers 
and the comets, probably of meteoric composition, still 
existing to remind us of the like former condition of all the 
other bodies of the solar system. 

Such is the theory of Thomson respecting the origin of 
the sun and planets. But there is no mention here of rings 
of vapour, and in other respects we are a good way from 
the theory of Laplace. It is, in fact, so far, a difl'erent and 
ft better hypothesis. It explains the sun's heat, which was 
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assumed by Laplace ; and it explains it by a true scientific 

cause — the impact of masses in motion. Moreover, by a 
still bolder application of tbe same conception, and for the 
first time, we might almost say, since men began to speculate 
on the matter, it explains in a real way, the actual presence 
of our old solid earth here in space to-day. It is true that 
the explanation given — the sudden convergence from the 
four winds of the materials of our globe — is at first a little 
startling, and almost as trying to the imagination as the old 
theory of creation ex nihilo. But on reflection we see that 
the thing is possible, the conception scientific. If we 
believe our earth to be a globe in space, we must allow 
that ita materials, as well as those of every other heavenly 
body, may have come thus together from a state of nebular 
or meteoric dispersion, under the strong compulsion of 
gravitation; and it may have even been, as Frofeaaor 
Tait suggests, " that they fell together in such a way that 
the whole mass of the earth was a^lomerated together 
almost at once." 

We might, I say, even believe in this instantaneous 
fusion and chemical union following on the mechanical 
forcing together of the materials, since the chemical change, 
on the vast scale of a given mass of loose materials into a 
molten planet, may be quite as easy for Nature to effect as 
the chemical changes on the small scale in her ordinary 
operations. It is only when we ask the inevitable further 
question — ^Mience came the materials that thus suddenly 
met together one day for the composition of our globe ? — ^that 
the theory begins to prove unsatisfactory. For it appears 
from Sir W. Thomson's expositor. Professor Tait, that the 
precipitated substances came from, or rather formerly com- 
posed, a smaller nebulous cloud that had become severed 
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from the primitive mass before its main body had finally 
eondeosed into the aun. But how severed T is still the 
qaeatioD, and that which raises the old difficulty. The fall 
together of the parts of a scattered nebulous cloud we 
understand, and admit as a possible explanation of the sun 
[•nd planets ; but, precisely for that reason, the fall asunder 
the primitive nebulous mass is difficult to understand, 
«Knnot be allowed as an explanation of the separate 
required to compose the earth and planets, with their 
moons. It cannot be allowed, at least, until some 
natural force is pointed out sufficiently powerful to produce 
the separation in opposition to the strong force of gravity 
drawing the mass ever closer together by hypothesis. No 
matter bow loosely associated the constituents of the original 
nebulous cloud, in order to break off parts from it (since no 
igioal repulsive force is postulated) it must be shown that 
such force, centrifugal or other, would be generated 
■within the mass. Nor would this be sufficient. It must be 
further shown how such a force disintegrated the nebula so 
skilfully, and gave the transported parts at the moment of 
projection such precise velocities and in such directions, that, 
avoiding the other contingencies of the case — of passing 
off finally into infinite space or describing paths returning 
on the mass — they have been ever since moving in nearly 
drcular orbits aroimd it. 

It must be shown, in short, that all was provided for by 
law, and that nothing was left to chance, especially at the 
supreme moment when our earth was cast off. Until this 
taa been shown more satisfactorily than has yet been done, 
though we may entertain ourselves with the speculation 
that the earth and planets were formerly nebulous islands 
.boating in space, we shall yet hesitate to believe in their 
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alleged former connection with the mainland of the ana's 
nebular continent, and all the more when we reflect that 
the former existence of the islands themselves is not beyond 
the reach of doubt. 

To conclude : we know nothing for certain respecting 
the mode of origination of the earth, the sun, the planet«, 
the stars. We believe, on the showing of Science, that the 
sun could not have existed from eternity, because his heat 
is a limited quantity that could not have lasted perpetually 
unless recruited from sources of which Science has no know- 
ledge. But still, there may now be, and there may bar* 
been, such sources. Nor could we be certain to the con- 
trary, unless we were assured that we know all the physical 
forces in nature, and that none of these, either separately 
or by their conjoint action, could have kept up an eternal 
supply of solar heat. Assuming, however, as more probable, 
that the sun has not existed from eternity, we are sure that 
he gathered his fires by natural causes. But we are not 
sure that the only cause was the impact of falling masses of 
matter, or the condensation of his diffused matter into closet 
compass, as Heltnholtz has it. And assuming that the sun 
had a beginning in time,. we are equally sure that the earth 
had also a beginning, since it could not well have existed in 
the sun's absence. But we are not sure that the earth (any 
more than the sun) was formed at white heat by the 
rushing together of its materials, much less that it is the 
Bohdified result of a prodigious ring of vapour, thrown off 
ages ago from a revolving vaporous sphere in the course of 
its contracting and cooling down to the sun. 

Both these hypotheses should, indeed, be treated with th» 
respect that is due to the guesses of men of genius. Still, 
however scientifically prompted, however skilfully shaped. 
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r BUperior to the rude coamogonies of non-scientific 
t we now dismiaa as only fit for children, they are 
tmlj guesses. They are only attempts at the solution of th« 
problem — being given a world or a system of worlds, to 
determine how they were made ; a problem so transcendent 
Utat the highest human solutions may be no more than rude 
Approximations. And all real verification ia out of the 

Eition ; since, however true our theory of the past process 
onstruction, a competing and more plausible theory ia, 
see, always possible ; while, if worlds are now any- 
Te made in stellar space according to our formula, it ia 
impossible to prove the fact, owing to the remoteness of 
the phenomenon. We must not, then, with some, treat the 
nebular hypothesis in either of its forms as if it contained 
ihe whole truth which explained fully and linally the 
procees of world-making. We must not erect it into an 
article of scientific faith with the physicists and geologists, 
or make it an integral part of our philosophic systems with 
the evolution philosophers like Strauss and Herbert Spencer. 
We are simply to consider the two forms of the hypothesis 
OB eonjectures — equal in poetic grandeur, but unequal in 
scientific credit — of the phenomena, possibly portentous, ab- 
normal, and wholly beyond the reach of the scientific imagi- 
nation to shape, which preceded or accompanied the first 
appearance of the earth, the sun, and the planets as globes 
in space. They may both contain a certain proportion of 
truth ; they may both be erroneous and misleading, even 
though one might be tesa wide of the facts than the other. 

§ 3. Let us now pursue the scientific narrative of the 
cre&tion, which starts from the nebular hypothesis as 
accepted truth ; and for the moment let us also concede 
its truth. According to both forms of the hypothesis, 
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though there is independent geologic evidence to the 
aame effect, our globe existed as a molten sphere before 
it ccKiled down to a solid one. With this fierj-fluid 
condition of things, the existence of all life such as we 
know it was wholly incompatible." Life was impos- 
sible on the earth till, afler the lapse of ages, its surface 
had become sufficiently cooled. And then we are pre- 
sented with the same question with respect to the origin 
of life that was before raised with respect to the origin 
of the earth itself. If life has not been from eternity — 
and it evidently has not been — whence came its first 
forma i Now, if we dismiss the strange fancy of Sir W. 
Thomson, that the first forms of life were transported from 
some other planet to the earth upon an aerolite — a theory 
moreover, which would only push back the mystery one 
step, without solving it — there are only two other possible 
answers to the question of the origin of life. Either life 
was created supernaturally from nothing, or from nothing 
by us conceivable, by the fiat of the Creator, as we read in 
the Mosaic and Miltonic account ; or life was spontaneously 
evolved by Nature herself from the primitive physical 
atoms, according to natural process, by chemical and 
physical laws. The first, it is contended by scientific 
thinkers, is no answer, since the word " creation " conveys, 
when closely pressed, no meaning, and the creative fiat is 
a wholly inconceivable cause — a notion which Science and 
Philosophy agree in declaring to be unthinkable, and the 

* There are. indeed, those who thinli that lire mny hare existed in 8om« 
form "as au eternal eonstitnent of tbe aniveree." And Haeckel baa 
hBinrded tbe notion that "all matter is, in a certain sense, aliva." Bat 
DO life Bnch OS WB know it conid buve extsted in thn first Serj.flaid con- 
dition of oar globe aa Science represents it ; and it matter be tHre, it mnit 
be in a sense wboU;r iD<^DnoeiTBbIe to db. 
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[ipt to realize which puta all thought to confusion, 
second is botji the secret conviction of Science and her 
sometimes openly h&zardod opinion through the mouths of 
her more outspoken and sanguine representatives, who 
hope, at no distant date, to put the matter boyond the 
reach of further doubt. They have already endeavoured 
to make manifest by experiments the fact, if not the 
process, of spontaneous production, by which, they contend. 
Nature, in the secret recesses of her vast laboratory, 
formerly introduced the first germs of organic life — a process 
which, in the case of certain simpler organisms, she still 
occasionally repeats. It is true the experimentalists have 
not yet succeeded in eurpriaing Nature in the very act of 
creation. But they feel certain they are on the right road. 

tThey by no means abandon the hope of tracking the last 
|uid greatest of Nature's secrets to its final hiding-place, 
masked, as they believe it to be, under simple natiu^ 
processes and physico-chemical laws. This secret, which 
hsa hitherto baffled scientific scrutiny, but which, since the 
dawn of science, has attracted all who had a thirst for real 
knowledge, the secret that filled Faust with the con- 
suming desire for the power 

To see below earth's dark fonndationa 
Life's embryo BcedH before tboir birth, 
Aud Natare'B silent openttiona ; 

this secret of the first beginnings of life, so long and 
seemingly so cai-efiiUy guai-ded in the deepest recesses of 
Nature's breast, will, our physicists and biologists are con- 
fident, before long, be finally laid bare. The thing which 
Kant thought impossible — the attempt to explain the facts 
of life by physical and chemical laws, and which, he 
affirmed, must be shattered to pieces on a " caterpillar " — 
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will be successful, &nd will explain tlio man as well as the 
caterpillar. The missing link in the grand chain of evo- 
lutionary process from the nebular haze to the sublimed 
spirit of man, as manifested in Plat^j, Raphael, Newton, 
and Shakespeare, will soon be supplied, and the last enigma 
of existence at length be solved. 

Indeed, Professor Haeckel will have it that the problem 
is as good as solved at present, spite of the want of con- 
firmation b}- recent scientific experiment, of the asserted fact 
of spontaneous generation. According to this eminent 
biologist, the first step from non-living to living matter was 
made spontaneously by Nature millions of centuries ago at 
the bottom of the sea, " where the primitive life organisms 
were formed like saline crystals in water." " Moreover, this 
process of spontaneous generation, though now less neces- 
sary, still goes on at intervals, perhaps even constantly, had 
we only sufficiently keen and commanding range of vision 
to see it. Some species of the monera are probably pro- 
duced in this way. But at least it is ceitain that, in the 
past, the fact of spontaneous production of life must have 
oceun'ed. There is no other conceivable or possible hypo- 
thesis. Only grant sufficient time — and it is argued, with 
a whole infinite past to draw upon, there need be no stint 
in this respect — only gi'ant the necessary time to exhaust 
possible errors, wrong tentativea, erroneous combinations 
of chemical atoms, and at last the happy fortuitous meeting 
and permanent alliance of the proper atoms must take 
place ; the living molecule containing the due though com- 
plicated combination of chemical atoms will at length be 
Ixim; from which, under favour of natural selection, to 

, August so, IBTS; aUn 
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protoplasm — the elementary building material of all life, and 
in particular of the monera — things will, in further course of 
time and evolution, in duly sequent steps proceed. True, 
we cannot get down to the dim oceau-beds to witness the 
actual process of the production of life from matter by 
chemical combination ; but though we cannot descend 
save only in imagination, we can do the next best 
thing, — we can summon up from the vasty deep these 
elementary forms of life in gi'eat variety, as witnesses of 
the truth of our deductions. And they have been brought 
up in great variety, in particular in the course of the 
recent expedition of the C'hallfftiger in the South Seas. Pro- 
fessor Haeckel himself, in his History of Creation, gives 
tninate and careful descriptions of several of these remark- 
able types of life, if such they can be called, which have 
been thus obtained from an immense depth in the sea. 
These since celebrated monera are the simplest of all 
organisms, — if that can be properly described as an organism 
which possesses in fact no organs, and wliich consists only 
of a homogeneous, structureless clot of albumujous matter, 
or protuplasm. Strictly speaking, the moneron is not an 
organism, — it is neither plant nor animal, though all the more 
interesting on that account ; for this phenomenon propagates 
its kind by self-division, and absorbs neighbouring appro- 
priate matter, which displaces some of its own albuminous 
particles : • that is to say, these ambiguous creatures between 
mere matter and life possess, in elementary form, the capa- 
cities of propagation, of nutrition, and of gi-owth, which are 
characteristics of all living beings, while they themselves are 
certainly not organized beings, according to Haeckel. They 
form, in fact, the bridge between the two worlds, the organic 
• History o/Creation, rol. i. p. 186. 
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and the inorganic ; and though not living, they are the 
original progenitors of all life, including the human. More- 
over, to add to the interest which already surrounds this 
singular class of beings, there is, aaya Professor Haeckel, 
amongst its species one " which probably even now always 
comes into existence by spontaneous generation." * 

If it be objected to these views that scientific experi- 
ments of an ingeniously searching and seemingly exhaustive 
character appear to negative the hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation, it is replied that such are not and could not be 
exhaustive. What, asks Professor Clifford, do such experi- 
ments really prove ? Merely that " the coincidence which 
would form a Bacleriuvi — already a detinite structure, 
reproducing its like^ — does not occur in a test-tube during 
the periods yet observed. The experiments have nothing 
whatever to say to the production of enormously simpler 
forms in the vast range of the ocean during the ages of 
the earth's existence." And this is clearly true. The 
experiments do not exclude the possibility that Nature, in 
her vast laboratory, can and does at present evolve living 
from non-living matter ; far less do they destroy the 
grounds of the scientific conviction that Nature, working 
under wholly different and more favourable conditions in 
the past when the earth, slowly cooling from her originally 
incandescent state, was warmer, and when her own 
plastic powers were greater, could evolve life spontaneously 
ft-om her own breast. But the strongest of all arguments 
for the theory of spontaneous generation is the inadmis- 
sibility of the only rival hypothesis. In no other way can 
the origin of life be conceived, argues Haeckel. If Nature 
did not evolve spontaneously the few primordial forms of 
• HUlory of CreaHrm, toI. i. p. 3H. 
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life which the Darwinian theory postulates, then they must 
have been supematurally created. We return to the 
miracle — the sudden production of things by a Supernatural 
Personal Creator from blank nonentity — the production of 
effects without prior natural causes or conditions, and by a 
process respecting which neither science nor human thought 
can form any conception. The miracle, from which spon- 
taneous generation would deliver us, and which puts reason 
to confusion, once again returns, after being everywhere 
expelled from the wide temtory of Science. 

§ 4. Without further comment for the present on the 
hypothesis of spontaneous generation, let us resume the 
story of creation, which, it should be observed, from the 
production of the first planet from the nebular vapour, to 
the production of the first human being from a lower form 
of life, covers much more than the six days' paroxysmal 
creative labour as recorded in Genesis, necessitating, as it 
did, many hundreds, perhaps thousands of millions of years 
for its slow evolutionary achievement. 

We have learned the origin of the worlds of space, 
according to Eant, Laplace, and the physicists ; of the world 
of life in the dim ocean-deeps, according to Oken, Haeckel, 
and the naturalists ; there remains to be told by Science the 
origin of the multitudinous and varied species of animals 
and plants, even should we admit that Nature, the all- 
bountifrd mother, herself unwittingly accomplished the first 
grand preliminary feat in the spontaneous production of 
the rudest and simplest forms of life. From the rude and 
simple to the refined and complex ; from the homogeneous 
moneron to the heterogeneous mammal ; from the " few 
primordial forms " of life which Dai-win begins with, and 
which, let us suppose, have resulted from the due colloca- 
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tioo of the chemical atoms after many abortive tentatives, 
up to the endlessly varied and highly elaborated forms of 
life which science to-day contemplates, — there is still a vaat 
distance. And the question now rises, How have all theee 
various species in the organic world arisen ? How has the 
elementary life run into such endlessly varied forms, each 
distinguished by its special kind and degree of adaptations 
and beauty ? Above all, how has life, starting from such 
low beginnings, soared to such lofty heights in man himself, 
severed, seemingly, on all sides from the other species by 
a great gulf apparently not to be bridged, as shown in 
his outwai-d form, and yet more in liis inward nature and 
in its still growing capacities of invention, of art, of thought, 
of disinterested virtuous endeavour ? 

For answer to this most important question we must 
consult the books of Darwin and of those who have worked 
in the lines indicated in his world-famed theoiy, As we 
there learn, the higher species of plants and animals, 
including man, were derived from the lower, and all 
ultimately from " one or a few primordial forms," through 
the agency of Natural Selection combined with the fact of 
Inheritance ; the first representing the changing and pro- 
gressive, the second, the conservative factor in the great 
process of organic evolution. Nature, or to speak more 
precisely, a complicated but yet connected and continuous 
process called Natural Selection, whose action has extended 
over unimaginable ages, and is still at work, was the uncon- 
scious sculptor and mechanician that slowly— extremely 
slowly — elaborated all the various forms of life that we now 
behold, as well as many long since extinct species. Natural 
selection it was that separated the different species from 
each other; that carved their organs gradually, ajid ever 
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more carefully, from rough ruilimentary attempts, and that 
fitted them each to the other and all to their environment 
— an unconscious artist, that worked by seemingly discon- 
nected efforts and without any plan or preconception of 
the result to be finally achieved, but who nevertheless, by 
ilte simplest means, reached at length tlie most surprising 
and splendid results. For, by acting on the simple rule 
-of selecting those individuals the best fitted to their sur- 
rounding conditions to continue their kind, and soon or 
late letting drop the ill-fitted, and by an undeviating 
repetition of the process and adherence to the rule. Nature 
has attained to all the wonderful and varied life tliat we 
behold. Moi-eover, by acting in this manner, she evolved 
ever higher as well aa ever different types. By this means 
she slowly evolved the wing of the bird, the fin of the fish, 
the foot of the mammal, — all the different propellers from 
iCommon germinal beginnings ; by this means, by natural 
■election only, from an optic nerve, coated with pigment 
and tingling in the sunlight, she elaborated and perfected 
'Uic living miracle of the human eye, and adapted its lens 
to the properties of light ; finally, by this means she evolved 
the civilized man from the savage, the savage from the 
brute, and the brute, through ever lower lines, from the 
mollusc ami the monerou ; — residta so marvellous without 
thu Darwinian clue, that men were compelled to refer 
to the action of a Supernatural and Omnipotent 
Ireator, who, according to our anthropomorphic habits of 
tiiought, still worked after our human fashion in fulfil- 
ment of a plan and purpose. 

Thus Natural Selection, by seizing on favourable varia- 
tions accidentally offered, by accumulating and intensifying 
these, and by thereafter handing them on as a constantly 
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increasing capital, from generation to generation, in the 
fact of inheritance, succeeded in producing all the variety 
of plant and animal life that now exists. But for the 
most part, she finished her species myriads of years ago. 
and has made little alteration since in the type. And 
having elaborated all her forms, she did her beat to efiace 
all traces of her methods of work, and of the slow &nd 
laborious steps by which she reached her ends, which, now 
that we have discovered them, seem at a first view as start- 
ling, when morally regarded, as they are simple from the 
point of view of mechanical contrivance ; consisting simply 
in invariably favouring the strong and the successful, and 
in leaving the weak to perish in the eternal and necessary 
" struggle for existence." Nature had only shown to us 
the finished article of her manufacture, and we all in our 
ignorance admired greatly ; she had carefully reserved the 
secret of her processes, which would have miich diminished 
our admiration. It is to Darwin that we owe the drawing 
aside of the mysterious curtain behind which Nature had 
carried on her secret operations in the elaboration of her 
species and varieties. He has explained it to us, and the 
marvel ceasea He it is who has taken us into her inmost 
laboratory, and shown her at her labour and in her work- 
ing dress. He it is first and chiefly who has surprised 
Nature in the act, who has discovered her secret, and dis- 
closed the processes by which, after long-continued practice, 
she has reached in some cases so great and splendid 
results. 

But if Darwin has diminished our wonder, by showing 
us the secret of Nature's mechanical skill, he has aroused 
other, and some of them disquieting, sentiments. For what 
a process, according to his showing, Evolution has been I 
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One long-continued battle without quarter, raging fiercely 
over the whole animal kingdom, and carried on even into 
the vegetable kingdom, though there less cruelly, because 
there m no attendant consciousness ; a struggle between 
species and species, where the weak is ever the prey of the 
strong ; and a still more deadly and concentrated struggle 
carried on within the limits of each species, amongst the 
component individuals, compelled to compete with each other 
for the same precarious supply of food which, however 
cruelly procured, is always less than the demand for it ; a 
conflict where, unless in the few social species, it is to " the 
near in blood the nearer bloody." Indeed, the revelations 
of the Darwinian story are in many cases by no means 
agreeable to dwell upon, although as our own species — the 
crown and finished masterpiece of Nature's workmanship — 
has emerged supreme victor from the xmiversal trial by 
combat, and upon the whole has come well out of the long 
chapter of most disastrous chances for other species living 
and extinct, it seems, according to Darwin and Spencer, 
that, all things considered, we ought to congratulate our- 
selves on our good fortune. At least, there has been no fall 
of man ; on the contrary, there has been a wonderful rise, 
that coidd scarce in reason have been expected at first. 
There has been no degradation, but a constant and still- 
continuing development, which opens out great vistas of 
promise for our future and still more selected successors. 

§ 5. Nevertheless, what strikes us most in reading this 
marvellous story of the origin and process of manufacture 
of Nature's living forms, is the seemingly chance afiair it 
all was. We are not permitted, on Darwinian principles, to 
suppose that there was any prevision or forecast of what 
was to come resident in Nature s blind bosom. There was 
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no conception, not even the vaguest dream, on the part of 
Nature, at the commencement of the cosmic process, of the 
forms of life that should emerge in the sequel. Nature did 
not know what she did, for there was no principle of know- 
ledge within her. Still worse, there was no constant purpose 
in view, and no controlling Power governing the process 
of evolution. Nature had no special aims in view ; any- 
thing, in fact, might have happened. She did not aim par- 
ticularly at life or the human consciousness. When life firet 
resulted, it was an accident, hicky or imlucky, as we choose 
to regard it. When the first rudiments of that wonderful 
revealer of nature, the eye, were laid, they came by chance, 
and by further repeated chances the eye was improved. It 
was improved as a telescope is improved, by slow degrees, 
only, unlike the telescope, it was improved not by on 
inventor or maker, but by Natural Selection, which preferred 
the animals with good eyes, and elected them to continue 
the advantage to the species. 

What has resulted need not have resulted, for Nature 
neither knew, nor cared, nor directed. Things might have 
taken a wholly different course, on the earth at least, with a 
slight accidental alteration of conditions at a critical moment 
in the history of any one of the species. In particular, 
man himself, the crown of creation, might not have ap[>eared 
at all. And after liis appearance it was only owing to the 
chapter of accidents unusually favourable that he emerged 
victor from the genei-al battle-field of existence. Man is 
here to-day the master and the " intei-preter of Nature," 
because he has escaped a thousand perils and chances of 
failure, any of which, taking a more adverse turn, might in 
the infant stages have early closed his since distinguished 
career. He is here, too, because the particular line of his 
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brate progfinitoru, itself since extinct, survived sufficiently 
long to launch him on a precarious world, not too well pro- 
vided. Had the latter circiinistance heen other, or had 
the special branch of the tree of life from which man is 
descended withered earlier, as other branches have done ; 
had even any of the antecedent branches, which bore other 
diverging typea as well as the human, perished earlier, 
assoredly man would not have appeared. The splendid 
series of accidents which prepared the way for him and 
made hia a<Ivent possible, could not have happened twice ; 
in which case Nature would have had another master — 
the dog, the horse, the elephant, or aomts other promising 
species now kept in the back^rround, and whose " genius is 
rebuked " by man's overshadowing superiority. 

On the Darwinian hypothesis, man is the child of 
Chance, as from the Evolution Hypothesis, in its full gene- 
rality, all life 13 the result of chance. An eminent expositor 
of the truths of physical science, and an eloquent expounder 
and advocate of the evolution hypothesis, Pi'ofessor Tyndalli 

thy implication denies thia. He affirms that in the primitive 
bebular vapour all the future developments of the universe 
were potentially contained : life, man ; his philosophy, 
poetry, art, science ; Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, Raphael, 
Speaking of the evolution hypothesis, he saj's, " For 
what are the core and essence of this hypothesis ? Strip 
it naked, and you stand face to face with the notion that 
not alone the more ignoble forms of animalcular or animal 
life, not alone the nobler forms of the horse and lion, not 
•lone the exquisite and wonderful mechanism of the human 
body, but that the human mind itself — emotion, intellect, 
will, and all their phenomena — were once latent in a fiery 
cloud. . . . But the hypothesis would probably go even 
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further than this. Many who hold it would probably assent 
to the position that at the present moment all our philo- 
sophy, all our poetry, all our science, and all our art — Plato, 
Shakespeare, Newton, and Raphael — are potential in the 
fires of the sun. We long to loam something of our origin. 
If the evolution hypothesis be correct, even this unsatisfied 
yearning must have come to us across the ages which- 
separate the unconscious primeval mist from the conscious- 
ness of to-day." ' 

And to this we can only say that a serious attempt 
to substantiate the proposition, and to show how even the 
human species, to say nothing of its philosophy and art, 
or of its Platos and Shakespeares, was potential in the 
cosmic vapour, would involve the construction of a new 
system of metaphysics — a feat which would present very 
exceptional difficulties to any one who, like Professor 
Tyndall, accepts the law of natural selection, with its 
admitted play of boundless contingency, as the moat 
fundamental shaping agency in the evolution of organized 
beings. 

But it is just possible that we misunderstand Professor 
Tyndall when we suppose him to imply that Plato, Shake- 
speare, and Raphael were potential in the original " fiery 
cloud." What he says is that they "are potential in the 
fires of the sun." Does he here mean that when the 
8un is cooled sufficiently, life as on earth will result? 
It would be a bold prophecy. Or only that if the sun 
cooled, and if all other conditions be supposed alike, there 
would be a like result ? It might be ; but if any difference 
be allowed, it is safer not to affirm details ; since, even on 
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the earth, the ShakeEpearea and Platos have not yefc 
appeared in whole continents. But perhaps he only means 
that thought is potential in the sun's fires because, through 
a series of transformations, it can be referred back to 
the sun's energy as source,* And if ao, we have only 
Plato and Shakespeare traced sideways to the sun as 
tbvir first cause, instead of backwards to the cosmic vapour 
I their source. We have only the cruder materialism, 
iiich appeals for support to the conservation of energy, 
of the more refined inaterlaHsm of the evolution 
hypothesis, both of which will Ije considered at the proper 
place. But the final sentence in the quotation from Professor 
Tyndall I confess I find it difficult to refer to any system 
of philosophy, or even to give to it any definite meaning. 

esaya, if the evolution hypothesis be correct, that the un- 
ified yearning to know our origin " must have come to 
crass the ages which separate the unconscious primeval 
mist from the conaciousness of to-day." The only meaning 
that can be given to this, and what probably is intended, is 
that this yearning, like all very general feelings, is derived 
hy inheritance from the generations behind us, who in 
like manner inherited it, till we come back finally to our 
first animal ancestors not far removed from " the imcon- 
scious primeval mist" But such a sentiment fades away 
long before we reach the moneron, and even long before we 
go back to the monkey, which, as far as we can judge, 
manifests no desire to know its origin. The sentiment in 
man is, in fact, a product of philosophical reflection, and of 
comparatively cultured ages, which scarcely eKista in the 
savage. How, therefore, such a "yearning," born long 

• The lalter ia CBW*inlj one of Profeasor TyndaU'a mwminga j see 
Pntmmilt of Fhyirat acuaea ; " On Vittdity," pp. 487, 441. 
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after life appeared, could "have cx>rae to us across the ages" 
from the primeval mii^t, in many of which ages it did not 
exist, is very perplexing to understand, even when assisted 
by the extremest use of the scientific imagination. 

DoubiJess. every material thing, inchiding our own 
bodies and brains, all that has ever assumed any form of 
matter, has come out of the original stock of matter, which 
has only been worked into new forms without any increase 
or diminution j and therefore we may grant that all these 
have proceeded from the oiTginal cosmic vapour. But this 
admission docs not require us further to say that the 
highest immaterial things proceeded from the vapour or 
that they were " potential " in it. Indeed, in what sense 
could our philosophy or art be said to be potential in the 
cosmic vapour ? That they were bound to come out 
eventually in course of development. But they did not 
come out in Mars or Jupiter presumably, certainly not in 
the moon, all of whom are derived from the cosmic vapour 
aa well as the earth. And they would not have come 
out on the eai'th if there had not existed other powers and 
properties than the physical ones postulated in the cosmic 
vapour, other agency at work than the play of contingency 
in natural selection ; if there had not been an inner force 
and necessity that was bent on realizing life and conscious- 
ness and the ever higher content of these — -Philosophy, Art, 
Science ; an inner Power at work behind natural selection, 
that manifested both unwearied purpose and all-compre- 
hending executive skill, but of which there is no noticft^ 
taken in either the Materialist or the Evolution philosophy. 

At least, we ai'e certain on Darwinian principles that 
after life appeared on earth, and when the univei^sal stru^le 
for existence began^ the uncertainty repeated again and 
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a^m that liangs ever over the ordeal of battle must have 
made the possible future existence of the human species 
^ matter of contingency ; aa we are certain that after our 
jcies appeared, especially in its infancy, there must have 
occwrred crises, when, as in childhood generally, the 
further existence of the species trembled in the scales of 
uncertainty. At the lirst appearance of man the chances 
were all against his having that long and successful career, 
which nevertheless a series of fortunate events have since 
determined for him. His immediate progenitors, lialf- 
human and non-human, perished after launching him, not 
too well provided or appointed, into a precarious life and 
^Ha world of battle. Moreover, we know that if from any 
^^pf the other human-resembling and still existing apes a 
^^Tariety at ail approaching the human had diverged, such 
did Dot survive ; po that we must conclude on Darwinian 
principles that, as the advent of man was not specially 
contemplated by Nature more than of any other species, 
and as there was no special fostering or favoiiring care 

» shown him when he did arrive, his actual survival through 
■0 many imminent perils was due, partly at least, to the 
bvour of fortune, as well as the chances of battle. 
In one sense it is true indeed that nothing which has 
ever actually resulted could have been otlierwise; when the 
thing has occurred as a fact, we see that there must have 
been causes all throughout to determine the fact ; and the 
human species, including its art, science, philosophy, poetry, 

Khas resulted as a fact. After the fact has happened, we see 
that it could not have been different, owing to the antece- 
dent forces at work, just as we see that an infinite intel- 
ligence might have predicted the fact before it occurred ; 
but this admission takes nothing from the logical conclusion 
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that, on Darwinian principles, where neither an infinite 
intelligence nor a controlling purpose is postulated, the' 
appearance of life, of man, and of consciousness must be 
recognized as a series of fortunate accidents. 

8 6. In maintaining that Chance is the chief characteristic 
of the Darwinian process of natural selection, when viewed 
in its philosophical reference, we do not imply any objection 
to it as a scientific hypothesis. For what appears to be 
chance, may be, so far as Science is concerned to regard 
it, a real scientific cause. And natural selection, with all 
ite seeming chances, is undoubtedly a legitimate scientific 
hjTJOthesis. Natural selection is a vera causa, which we 
can now see actually at work in the organic world, as well aa 
in human societies and nations. The best nations survive, 
and of these in general the individuals best suited to their 
environment continue the race. In such ways as natural 
selection indicates, Nature mant have travelled. By such 
a law as natural selection she undoubtedly did do some, 
at least, of her work in the differentiation and elaboration 
of hor species and varieties ; the only question of importance 
is — Did natural selection, which did some or even much of 
the work, really accomplish all ? Is it the sole scientific 
cause sufficient to explain all the facts ; and if it be so, is 
the scientific explanation also a full and satisfactory philo- 
sophical explanation? 

Even as a scientific hypothesis, natural selection is far 
from being free from defects, which have been pointed out 
by both friends and adversaries, and some of which have 
even been admitted by its distinguished and candid origin- 
ator, Mr. Daiwin himself. In particular, Mr. Wallace, who 
shares with Darwin, though in lesser degree, the honour of 
first propounding the hypothesis, thinks it inadequate to 
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account for the higlily developed and organized brain 
of the lowest savages — a brain so far in advance of any 
present needs to which they could apply it, and which 
therefore it should have been beyond the power of past 
needs to develop. And Hartmann, the pessimist philosopher, 
while admitting that natural selection and inheritance were 
made use of by the Unconscious Power in differentiating the 
species, and geaerally in developing the animal and plant 
world, still denies that these causes are adequate to account 
for the main part of the development in the organic sphere, 
which he ascribes to the direct action of the Unconscious, 
working on to its own special ends. But in my o\vn 
opinion, the difficulty the hypothesis labours under is simply 
the tremendous and all but incredible range of effects of 
which natural selection is the only explanation offered, and 
which, if its pretensions are to be justified, it must actually 
have accomplished. For we are asked to believe that 
natural selection evolved or made the thousands and tens 
of thousands of species of plants and animals fi-om one or 
a " few primordial forms ; " that natural selection made not 
only the tree, but the bird that sings in it ; not only the 
flower, but the bees that suck it ; not only the man himself, 
but also, in great measure or altogether, his art, science, 
invention, language, institutions, civilizations, and all his 
.special higher associations. Besides the species, natural 
lection made the music of the bird, the beauty of the 
r, the thought of the man — for, beyond natural selection 
9 facts of adaptation and inheritance, no other causes 
—and all these different effects, when we view 
their totality, are so prodigious in comparison 
I the cause assigned, that the hypothesis seems wholly 
redible. That natural selection, the seizing hold of an 
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otKidental variation* useful to the individual, according 
favour to its posseasor in the struggle for existence, and 
transmitting this advantage to the next generation ; that 
a constant repetition of this simple process should alone 
have accompliahtd all the marvels of organic creation, and 
produced all the higher mental and moral peculiarities of 
the species, seems too futile an explanation to be seriously 
believed or entertained. The hypothesis of the spontaneous 
generation of eleraentaiy life by chemical combiDation 
seems a mere triile in comparison with this tremendous 
hypothesis of the ci'eation of all otiier living things merely 
by Nature's constant preference of individuals possessing an 
exceptional advantage which came at first by chance. And 
yet, when we read once again the Origin of Speciee, we 
see that natural selection must have done much, especially 
when supplemented by tlie subsidiary cause of sexual seleo* 
tion (itself, however, a species of natural selection). Between 
them, these agencies have done much : but have they accom- 
plished all ? Has natural selection been the sole cause of 
all from the scientific point of view, to say nothing now 
of the philosophical 1 I do not think so for the above 
reasons ; but the reasons why I do not think natural sele<>- 
tion a sufficient explanation of the development of man in 
particular will appear more fiiljy in the following chapter. 
I shall only here say that, if natural selection be offered, 
not merely as a scientific hypothesis, which goes a con- 
siderable way in the explanation of the origin and differences 
of existing species, but also as a full scientific explanation, we 
cannot accept it without a larger reservation of doubt than 
belongs to the generality of scientific hypotheses ; and if it 
be offered, not merely as a scientific, but also as a philo- 
• Origin of Speciei, oh. iy. p. 63. 
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sophical explanatioD, whicb, together with its further de- 
velopmeuts, finally dispoaea of all questions of the beginning 
ftnd present existence of things and sptcies, and which frees 
the mind of man from all further need to ask questions, if, 
in short, it is to be a final philosophical as well as scientiBc 
explanation, we cannot accept it at all. 

At the same time, the hypothesis is of the very greatest 
significance and importance in its philosophical reference. 
It opens out a new line of inquiry, and suggests a new train 
of arguments, which the materialist has long been in want 
of. Tt does more than this. It suggests new reHections 
and arguments to all classes of philosophical thinkers; so 
much so, that it will necessitate a fresh reconsideration 
of all philosophical and theological problems. Nay, what 
some may consider of possibly more consequence, it will 
necessitate an esamination, from the very basis, of all our 
current theories of morals- — possibly a fundamental recon- 
Btniction of them. The appearance of Darwin's Origin of 
Bpet'iee in this century, like the appearance of Hume's 
Enaaifs in the last century, makes and marks the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in the history of all philosophical, 
theological, and moral speculation ; an epoch which, in the 
|Opinion of some evolutionists, is destined to simplify greatly 
fkU three of them, if not to remove two of them — theology 
and philosophy — wholly from thelist of independent subjects 
of thought. This it is which makes the importance of the 
Darwinian hypothesis. 

§ 7. Theology and philosophy, at least, will be simplified 
on evolution principles, For if the perfections of organs and 
their exquisite adaptations to their several ends and to each 
other were achieved by slow natural piocess, and only after 
icany abortive and unskilful attempts had been made — the 
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blunders and failures being necessarily dropped and hidden 
away from our sight — it would seem futile as well as 
useless to argue, from adaptations that have been slowly 
made and necessarily left, to a designing mind that con- 
ceived and constructed them all at once, as the old theo- 
logians argued. If all adaptations can be accounted for as 
results that came simply by natural process, why suppose 
preconceptions and special construction of them ? More 
especially, if good results must have been reached by natural 
selection in any case, no matter on what road Nature started, 
why suppose them to have been specially conceived and 
planned in a mind that aimed at them ? Not without 
reason, therefore, on evolution principles, have naturalists 
like Haeckt'l and Huxley so often repeated that the famous 
argument from Final Causes to prove the existence of a 
designing mind and maker is worthless. If Darwin's hypo- 
thesis contains the truth and the whole truth, all Theism is 
worthless, and we may bum our old Natural Hieologies 
and Bndjjeivater Treatises. Even the qualified doctrine of 
Kant, that men must read teleology into organic Nature, 
whether there be warrant for it or no in her inmost structure 
and essence, is set aside by the new and startling suggea- 
tions of science and evolution. For we are shown that 
Nature had no special aims whatever in view ; that she 
could not have had any such ; that the only means em- 
ployed by her, namely, natural selection, were capable of 
reaching almost any organic ends ; that they did stray 
into uncouth and monstrous forms occasionally in geologic 
periods ; that, in a word, Nature neither knew nor cared 
what forms should ultimately emerge from the general 
organic strife and the attempts of individuals to better their 
condition. We are shown that, though there were no aima 
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in Nature, yet that some kind of order must have resulted, 
whatever course she took, if she only persevered sufficiently 
long in natural selection. As for the appearance of man, it 
was no more contemplated than that of any other species, 
nor were there any special preparations made for him on 
his arrival to ensure a lengthened stay. He came, as the 
rest, by the necessities of the case, in which, however, chance 
played a conspicuous part, and when he came he had to fit 
himself slowly, and with infinite pain and effort, to his by 
no means happy environment. There was no special Pro- 
vidence watching over his cradle, any more than a Creator 
which specially fashioned and instructed him. 

Now, it is extremely difficult or .wholly impossible to 
trace the operation of mind in this process. There is no 
room allowed for it The more we read the story of Darwin, 
the further and further the notion and the possibility of 
mind recedes. The species in the organic worlds are brought 
into being in much the same fashion as the physical worlds 
in the system of Democritus, namely, by chance. In this 
system, after many unsuccessful trials and momentary ad- 
hesions of the atoms, after ephemeral worlds had been bom 
and dissolved again in the course of a day,* — at length a 
particular combination of the atoms occurred, which, as the 
event tiumed out, had permanent cohesion in it, from which 
resulted the solid universe, and, in a like fashion, all that is 
therein. In a manner not dissimilar the species of animals 
and plants were begun and survived, while some quickly 
disappeared, on Darwin's theory ; and there seems on the 
whole as little room left for a shaping intelligence (according 
to our old notions) in the origin of species according to 

* Cicero, " De Fimbns : ** " Ixmnmerabiles mundi, qui et oriantnr, et in- 
tereant qaotidie." 
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Darwin, or rather Darwinism, as in the origin of tlie worlds 
according to Democritua. 

There is only intelligence which results, not previous 
thought or power wliich produces it. The first intelli- 
gence that appears Is a faint glimmer that emerges myste- 
riously — a variation that offers itself, of advantage to the 
creature, but not the effect of superior intelligence outside. 
A rude sentience first comes by cliance, it quickly mani- 
fests itself in its shapeless possessor by a blind instinctive 
groping for food, or by efforts to escape destruction, or 
to suit itself to its conditions. There is certainly no 
room for a Creator who planned and executed organisms 
with their adaptations according to men's old conception ; 
there is scarcely room even for mind, in the most extended 
sense of the word ; and there appears in the long process no 
trace of a guiding purpose. Chance, and unimaginable years 
which favoured it (for natural selection is but a plirase for 
the endless operation of chance), are the two shadowy and 
impalpable agents that alone appear as the authors of the 
protracted world-drama called evolution, from which both 
we and the worlds have come. These alone have produced 
the life, variety, adaptation, and beauty of the oiganic 
world. 

§ 8 Again, dn the moral side, theology and philosophy, 
after weighing Darwin's story— so strange and terrible and 
hopeful by turns — must look to and reconsider their first 
principles. For the old question of the origin and con- 
tinuance of evil in this universe of strife, is once more raised 
up vividly before us ; and this time it receives a new 
and simple, though sinister, solntion. Formerly the knot 
which puzzled the philosophers was to reconcile the exiatr- 
ence of benevolence in the Deity with so much evil and 
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pain which was so antagonistic to it ; now this part of the 
problem vanishes with the conscious personality of the 
Deitj. No one, it sceins, is to blame for all the evil that 
man and the other species have suffered. The evil lies in 
the nstnre of things which brought about conscious life, 
and finally in the properties of matter, according to the 
materialist. Nature, being impersonal and unconscious, is 
not to blame ; at least it is useless to blame her. Were she 
conscious, and had she laboured with any connected and 
persistent purposes, she would be a criminal, as the pessimist 
a^uea. But in reality, she had no more a malevolent than 
a good intention in view ; and so she stands acquitted. 

The evil that exists, and the evil that has always existed, 
is rather the result of imperfect organization or of the 
strife for life between the units, necessarily too numerous 
for the supply of food. But this evil, in the human species 
at least, is a steadily diminishing factor, and in time, ac- 
Leording to Mr, Herbert Spencer, though it be a long time. 
i will totally disappear. We men, particidarly in civil- 
[ societies, have come well out of the long and bloody 
jle of the past The fortunes of our species, as appears 
J its best specimens in civilized nations, are steadily on 
' the rise ; and already great things have Ijcen attained, 
giving a promise of still greater. There has been from the 
infancy of the species a great and astonishing progress 
made ; and there shall be yet further progress, and that too 
at a constantly accelerating rate of speed, so as to carry us 
further in shorter time. Thus Science, speaking through 
the mouth of her sanguine apostles, speaks and prophesies. 
And thus tlie faith of Science is optimistic, in spite of her 
1 knowledge of the past, and to some extent also the 
mt, state of things in the world. 
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Science, indeed, must be optimist, both from her know- 
ledge, her pretensiona, and her actual work in helping men 
to subdue their evils. She shows ua a great rise in our 
species from a low and unpromising origin, and moreover 
she haa indirectly much mitigated the ills and multiplied 
the comforts of men through many and great inventiona 
made by her suggestions. Looking backwards, she discerns 
that there has been an extraordinary expansion of man's 
nature, and a consequent increase of happiness ; looking 
forward, she feels justified by her own inductive logic in 
prophesying a much higher and happier future for men. 
She not only prophesies it, but she will herself be the chief 
agency in the fulfilment of her prophecy^she will bring 
about the happier future and also fit men for it. 

But though Science cannot despair of men and their 
prospects without stultifying herself and all her pretensions, 
and though the facts and results of evolution, in the hands 
of Darwin himself, as well as in those of Herbert Spencer, 
Huxley, Haeckel, and other savants as well as thinkers, 
lend themselves to a more or less pronounced optiroism, 
nevertheless, we see from the new school of German 
pessimists that a quite different interpretation may be 
put both on the process of evolution, as well as upon its 
final result up to the present The universe, according to 
Schopenhauer, the founder of the new school of thought, 
could not well have been worse without ceasing to exist 
altogether ; life, and above all, consciousness, the great out- 
come of it, is itself the grand mistake ; and even if our 
species has majile the best of its unfortunate circumstances, 
which may be doubted; even if it has come out the 
conqueror crowned from the general battle-field of exist- 
ence, yet bad has been the best, and the crown only covers 
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tbe greater carea According to Hartmann, who writes with 
a foil knowledge of Darwin's doctrines, man pays a heavy 
rice for this questionable superiority to the lower animals ; 

■ his widened consciousness has only enlarged tlie circle 
t his soflerings, bisgreater knowledge eminently multiplied 
VS sorrows, except in so far as it may one day teach the 

■cies to end itself and them together. As for our much- 
vaunted progi-ess, perhaps if it were well looked into, it 
might equally well deserve a very different or opposite 
name. For the evil of all kinds, physical and moral, ever 
increases as well as the good, or in a greater ratio than the 
good, while our nerves grow more sensitive to the former — - 
Lirhich is the same thing as an increase in its amount. 
^Bot it is the ratio between tlie two factors of evil and 
id, and not their absolute amounts, that should deter- 

He whether we are really making progress or the reverse. 
It does not here concern us to estimate the weight of 
the pessimist's argument Let it suffice to say for the pre- 
sent that pessimism has a case, and that the issue raised 
is not to be dismissed as an unpractical or a profitless one, 
on the ground that, whether life be an evil or no, man must 
submit to it. The rise and spread of pessimism is a fact of 
great interest and significance, which cannot be ignored 
when an estimate of the results of evolution is being made ; 
and I shall have occasion to refer to the subject again at 
^e proper place. For the present I am only concerned 
to notice an important difference between the Darwinian 
account of the origin and evolution of organized beings, 
and that of Hartmann, the great chief, after Schopenhauer, 
of the pessimist school of philosophy. In both Darwinism 
and the system of Hartmann, the universe now looks as if 
it had been planned by a conscious intelligence, though in 
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reality it waa not. So far the two philosophers are agreed, 
but only so far. For, according to Hartmann, the Un- 
conscious Will which produce"! the world laboured with- 
out preconception, indeed, but still with a conaummate art 
and skill in seeking its ends in the case of oi^anized beings, 
and with a most persistent, though as the event proved a 
fatal and perverse, purpose in the evolution of life and 
consciousness. There was intelligence at work, though 
blind and unconscious, according to our modes of thinking ; 
and there waa will and intention, though they were not 
accompanied with a consciousness or shaped in a mind in 
the remotest degree like ours. The universe is not without 
an end and a purpose ; far otherwise ; but the misfortune 
was that the Unconscious, to reach its final aim, found it 
necessary to pass through consciousness on the road — a 
fatal and all but irretrievable blunder, for which all oon- 
sciouH beings, and we men in particular who suffer most 
in consciousness, are now paying the smart. 

The point to which ,we wish to direct attention is that 
in the system of Hartmann there is will and purpose and 
skill manifested in the universe and its course of evolu- 
tion. Not so in Darwinism, or apparently in the Philo- 
sophy of Evolution of Herbert Spencer, which contains 
the moat systematic presentation of Darwin's doctrines. 
Here Natural Selection, or the " survival of the fittest," b 
oSered to us aa the aole shaping agency. This it was 
that, after endless ages, gave ua law and beauty and adapta- 
tions in organic life. But natural selection irresistibly raises 
before our minds the agency of Chance, the opposite of pur- 
pose ; and in natural selection, which takes ages to accomplish 
\t» chance results the conception of a single continuing 
and controlling Will is necessarily set aside, since such, if it 
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existed and could only manifest itself through natural 
selection, would necessarily show itself as broken, discon- 
nected, and contradictory. And on this point it is that 
tte system of Hartmanji seems to me to contain a deeper 
ptlwught, a more fundamental truth. 

The existence of purpose in the universe, Science must 
jelf admit, — a purpose manifested in the fixed and rigid 
l&ws in the physical world, as well as in the uniform laws 
that govern vital processes, and the relations of parts to 
each other in all organisms, nay, even in the actions of men 
in societies, which are now found to be subject to laws of 
evolution and coexistence. In fact, wherever Science dis- 
ivers the reign of law, whether in physical, physiological, 
■ social phenomena, there too reigns purpose ; and wher- 
r she discovers powerful tendencies that will yet become 
facta and future laws, there the delayed purpose of the 
universe is still manifested, while awaiting fulfilment. 

It is said, however, by Professor Haeckel that there is 
not any overruling purpose, and that there never was 
^mfk purpose, in the sense of an intelligent one that aimed at 
^Bjfiecial ends in the evolution of organized beings ; that 
^^neitber Nature nor any Power behind or immanent in 
Nature ever knew or cared what should come eventually out 
of the course of evolution ; for to this extreme goes his total 
proscription of Final Causes and of the doctrine " of Provi- 
dence or va^ie idealist pantheisms of Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
and Hartmann." And to this we can only reply that in that 
case, if there was no purpose, then all was the result of 
chance, and a blind mechanical necessity. It was chance 
lat brought about the meeting of the right atoms, even if 
J inherent properties of matter wei'e competent to evolve 
t from them. And even if necessity and physico-chemical 
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laws produced the organs of animals, it was chance again 
which determined the "favourable variations" that were 
seized upon by natural selection ; and it was only &a the 
result of a thousand fortunate chances that man eventually 
emerged from the prolonged organic strife and hurly-burly. 
It was chance that presided over his cradle, and that 
fiivoured his fiirther development; and, in a word, if we 
do not allow some principle, with Hartmann, that was ever 
powerfully pualiing towards a goal — some power that, 
though not conscious as we are, yet had a most decided 
end to attain, and took the sure road to attain it, — then 
it was chance that stumbled upon every living thing, as 
well as that unique thing, the human consciousness, with 
all its wonderful content — Art, Science, Morality, and the 
thoughts that wander through eternity. And this conclu- 
sion the human mind refuses to receive. Thus, while 
chance is the only possible alternative offered, our reason 
necessarily falls back upon purpose, as in some sense the 
determining principle in the world -process, and into this 
notion it will be the business of Philosophy to throw the 
best meaning she can. 

§ 9. We have been considering Darwinism in its essen- 
tial principles, and as a philosophical system which has 
been developed by others rather than by its distinguished 
founder. And we are entitled to consider the system, 
whether Darwin himself would accept all the consequences 
involved in it or no. For it is the system as a whole that 
really concerns us ; it is there that the important and far- 
reaching consequences of the whole doctrine of Natural 
Selection and Evolution are most clearly manifested. But 
Darwin himself is only responsible for the conclusions 
drawn by other evolution philosophers 80 far as they are 
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logically contained in his principles and methods of 
reasoning. 

Now, in Darwin's Origin of Specie a Creator is 
placed at the commencement of the process of organic 
evolution — and an intelligent Creator other than the plastic 
powers of Nature — which, however, his most eminent 
followers have since set aside. The question arises — 
Are they justified in so doing on Darwinian principles? 
and the still graver question — Are they justified on true 
^_and universal and philosophical principles ? The former 
^BtaedtioQ I am inclined to answer in the affirmative. 
^HpW the Creator in the Origin of Species seems introduced 
more for ornament than for any serious work that He has 
to do ; or at least, rathor to conciliate the mass of hostile 
theological prejudice certain to be aroused by the other 
doctrines, than to satisfy any logical demands in the system. 
He has nothing to do at the beginning, save to endow 
" one or a few primordial forms " with the lowest degree 
of elementary life. leaving the rest of the work to natural 
selection and the ordeal of battle \ and He has had nothing 
to do ever since (on the earth at least) but to sit passively 
by and watch laws which execute themselves without need 
of any interfei^ence on His part. He is "a monarch that 
reigns but does not govern," like the sovereigns under our 
porliamentaiy reginie ; and accordingly, in the evolutionary 
monism of Haeckel, the passive. Personal, Supernatural 
Creator is dethroned, and the real ruling and efficient agency, 
Matter, eternal and governed by its own laws, is placed on 
the vacant throne. There is no need to suppose creative 
agency either at the beginning or since, because " physico- 
chemical laws," which now regulate the behaviour of 
matter and all the processes of life, were quite competent 
> introduce life at first. 
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But is God denied entirely in the system of Haechel 1 

Appa.rently not. Apparently it is only the Personal Creator, 
if we are to judge fi-om the following passage : — " The more 
developed man of the present day is capable of, and justiBed 
in, conceiving that infinitely nobler and sublimer idea of 
God, which alone is compatible with the monistic c 
eeption of the universe, and which recognizes God's Spirit 
and power in all phenomena without exception. This 
monistic idea of God, which belongs to the future, has 
aheady been expressed by Giordano Bruno, in the follow- 
ing words :— ' A spirit exists in all things, and no body ia 
so small but contains a part of the divine substance within 
itself, by which it is animated,' " 

But the sublime conception here put forth of a Natun 
iiUed with the Spirit of God, seems in no way to consisfc 
with an explanation of the universe from mere matter 
and its laws. If a spirit exist in all things, it is clearly 
different from matter, and then it is impossible to explain 
the universe from matter alone, so long as the existence of 
this 8pii-it in and under matter is acknowledged. The very 
admission destroys all materialistic systems. For possibly 
this immanent and universally diffused spirit is the real 
First Cause and principle of all things ; and what, then, 
becomes of your materialism, which, if it have any sig- 
nificance, always means and must mean the derivation <^ 
all from, and the explanation of all by, matter ? Even i£ 
this spirit were only another ultimate principle, coetenuJ 
and coefficient with matter in the evolution and present 
support of things, still, there it is, admitted as a second 
principle, and what becomesof your monism ? " If, in short,! 
we say to Professor Haeckel, " spirit is at the bottom and' 
the most fundamental thing, the final word in your system 
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should be spiritualism and not materialism ; if only a 
second principle is admitted, not Ruperior to matter, but 
also not resolvable into it, then your system is dualism and 
not monism." 

But, however the conception of a Nature filled with the 
Spirit of God consists with Haeckel's materialiBni, the con- 
ception is admitted bj him, and is a truly great one. It is 
the conception which Spinoza developed into such great pro- 
portions, with such memorable consequences to theology ; 
and it seems to want only one thing to make it at once recon- 
cilable with the needs of science, theology, poetry, and the 
imperious cravings of human nature. It wants only one 
thing, but that very important, the recognition of a purpose 
in diisuniversal spirit ; as otherwise we cannot conceive any 
explanation of the pa^t course of evolution save chance ; and 
we can have no guarantee that the future course of develop- 
ment will be controlled othei-wise than by chance. Without 
parpose in the inmost essence of Nature, or the spirit 
diffused through Nature, there is only chance and mechanical 
necessity to determine what will take place anywhere in 
the universe, and this conclusion never has been accepted 
and never can be made acceptable to the human mind. 

tg 10. We repeat — the fatal defect in Darwinism, and in 
all the more or less systematic presentments that have lately 
been given of the whole doctrine of Evolution, whether by 
Spencer, Haeck eh Husley. or Strauss," is the denial, express or 
hy implication, of all and any purpose or Final Cause in the 
univeree. For in purpose, in some sense of the word, and, more- 
over, in a rational purpose, however difficult it be to define 
tlie conception in human language or to assimilate it to our 
s of purpose, the human mind, nevertheless, obstinately 
* Strann, Tht Sew Faith and tha Old. 
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continues to believe. AU men believe in it — the mass of 
mankind giiided by common sense, as well as the masters 
of thought who have meditated most deeply on this all- 
importaait question. The greatest names in philosophy 
from Aristotle and Plato to Descartes and Leibnitz, to Kant 
and Hegel, even to Schopenhauer and Hartmann, have 
believed in purpose in some sense of the word ; the only 
thinkers opposed being Democritus and Epicurus in ancient 
times, perhaps Spinoza and Hume in modem times, togethei 
with the present representatives of these. And apart from 
the balance of philosophical authority in its favour, can any 
rational and candid mind doubt that there was a purpose 
in the course of evolution of the universe ? Can any one 
really doubt that the human consciousness on our earth 
was not meant and intended to come finally out of the 
whole evolutionary process and struggle for existence ? At 
least, can any one doubt that the eye and the ear, which 
open out the world to all the animals, were not, somehow, 
in Nature's aims ; or can they believe the other alternative, 
that the first rudimentary eye came one day as the re-sult of 
a lucky chance, a fortunate meeting of the atoms, — that it 
only appeared after infinite impotent combinations had in 
vain been tried, at one happy moment when the right 
number and due arrangement of particles were hit upon ? 
Is this credible ? And then the same origin must be 
assigned for the ear, and for all the other organs of sense, as 
well as for all the mutually adapted organs of the body — the 
origin of chance, a perpetual shifting and rearrangement of 
the atoms by chance and mechanical necessity till the new 
and startling phenomena appeared. We say by chance, 
since tliey were not themselves endowed with any self- 
moving power, nor was any concert possible amongst them. 
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nor any general matshalling agency supposed. Now, it 
is £EdntIy conceivable, though incredible, that chance might 
produce the physical organ, which, it must be allowed, is 
resolvable into cells and nerves and finally into a collocation 
of atoma Given endless time to exhaust all wrong arrange- 
ments, an instrument like the eye might in the end result ; 
but it would clearly require an incredible period of time, by 
the laws of probability, before the right combination of 
atoms resulted from chance alone. But even if the right 
arrangement which gave the physical organ at last did 
result, there is still a gulf from the organ to the seeing 
power. What is this new phenomenon, the fact of vision, 
which opens out a new world, which one day or one moment 
came, having been non-existent just before ? Is this new 
thing not something like creation ? It is the product 
of the atoms, the effect of molecular changes, says the 
materialist Then the atoms are literally creative — they 
have produced from nothing a most wonderful thing ; they 
have evolved or evoked this unique power from no pre- 
existing materials ; for the fact of vision is wholly different 
from the material particles which compose the organ — it is a 
thing not made up of them, nor of anything but itself, which 
one moment was not and the next moment was ; and this 
is creation, — call it evolution, if you please. It is creation, 
andy moreover, it is very like creation ex hihilo, pronounced 
so absurd, — only that the blind atoms have accomplished 
the miracle, according to the materialist. 

In short, we say to the materialist: you believe in 
creation after all, under the name of evolution; only it 
was matter which effected the creation ; and you believe 
in the miracle of creation from nothing, only that the atoms, 
acting without intention or concert, accomplished the 
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miracle. You believe in a creation by the atoms, only 
that the atoms did not know what they were about to do 
or what was about to happen. They had no intention of 
producing the result— nor could have had any ; and the 
creation or evolution, first of the senses, then of conscious- 
ness, and last of the highest human reason, was the result 
of a long series of fortunate accidents. This is the real 
and moat important issue raised to-day by Darwin, as in 
ancient times by Democritus — whether chance or purpose 
governs the world ; and it is the issue raised by the thought- 
ful Evolution philosophy of Herbert Spencer as well as by 
the cruder atomistic materialism of some of the other 
expositors of Darwin's doctrinea 

Now, for my own part, I am quite prepared to give up 
the old anthropomoqjhic Creator, who went to work in the 
construction of worlds and organisms as the architect ajid 
the machinist. I gladly deliver myself, by the aid of the 
scientific doctrine of the eternity and indestructibility of 
matter, from the old dogma of the creation ex nihUo, of the 
earth and planets by creative fiat. I am even ready, on 
the strength of the united demand of modem philosophy 
and thought, made by Spinoza, Fichte, Shelling, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, and Hartmann, as thinkers ; by Schhennacher 
as theologian, and by Goethe as poet, to surrender the human 
attributes of personality and consciousness in the Deity ; and 
all the more readily as we are assured by philosophy that 
these attributes, which we find we can never, by the ubnost 
effort of thought, connect in any way with the notion of 
God, are in clear contradiction to the notion of an Absolute 
Being, which, as such, cannot be subject to the limitations 
which consciousness implies. We can give up all these 
imperfect conceptions of God, one and all ; but yet we can- 
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not abandon all belief in a purpose, an intention, a finality 
of some sort, whicJi has been and still is manifested in the 
noiverse, and in the evolution of human destiny. 

We cannot give up belief in purpose, because the 
alternative belief is that the earth and the million spheres 
in space came from mechanical necessity and for no end, and 
that life and consciousness came from this same mechanical 
necessity, supplemented by chance as the active shaping 
agency and real divinity; — that all things came from chance 
and that the universe drills at hazard towards no par- 
ticular goal but final dissolution. 

Uen must postulate a purpose in the past, to control 
the course of evolution, to dispense with the hypothesis of 
a fortuitous concourse of the atoms," to avoid the notion, 
to the reason, of endless and abortive attempts 
atoms to frame a world and to produce life. We 
a guiding inner principle ; we even require to pos- 
tulate creative agency where a new fact appeared, such as 
life, sensation, consciousness, unless these too existed from 
eternity as well as matter ; but we do not require to 
postulate a personal Creator or special creations of the 
different species of plants and animals. We must have a 
purpose, and there must be creative power, at each new 
appearance between the chemically constituted cosmic 
Tapour and the moat developed human species. Evolu- 
tion is granted, and the difference between creation and 
evolution is hardly worth disputing about. The first appear- 
o£ something wholly new, life-like,^ — is it to be called 
evolution ? This is a question that we care 

bow it be answered. There is, then, a purpose ; it has 
been creative, and in a certain sense it is supernatural ; for, 
as Herbert Spencer admits, Uiere is a "power behind 
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humanity and all things," which is not exhausted in any of 
its forms as shown in evolution. And this power behind 
Nature, and yet manifesting itself in Nature, might still be 
called supernatural as well as natural, were it not for the 
special association of the former word with miraculous 
interventions. But the power itself is admitted by all, ex- 
cepting only those who, like Hume, maintain that pheno- 
mena alone, with nothing behind them, compose the 
universe. 

The present is not the place to press further the in- 
consistency and insufficiency of the materialist explanation 
of the world. Let it here suffice to say that while purpose 
as well as wisdom is denied, power and even creative 
power is allowed, in the fact of evolution ; while the further 
question, whether this power — which admittedly shows itself 
in Nature, though it is itself invisible, non-phenomenal, and 
BO to speak behind Nature — should be described as super- 
natural or by some term of less equivocal meaning, is merely 
a question of words. Tlie existence of the power is ad- 
mitted by evolutionists themselves, as well aa by so great 
a thinker as Kant, who is now in such special favour with 
them. Our belief goes further, for the reasons already as- 
signed ; we believe in a purpose, and we believe that purpose 
to be a good one. In holding this faith, we are at issue both 
with the evolutionist and the pessimist. In holding fast by 
purpose as the principle of the universe, we differ from the 
former ; in holding that it is good, we differ from tlie latter. 
Both convictions are articles of faith that do not admit of 
perfect demonstration; neither are they always held with 
the same unwavering strength of conviction. Indeed, at 
times both are sorely tried. When we look aroimd and see 
that justice is not yet enthroned in the world ; when we see 
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the terrible struggle for existence, in which virtue does not 
triumph ; when we see the conditions, sometimes terrible as 
death itself^ which the necessities of this struggle exact, 
not merely from the over-sensitive but from the best and 
bravest spirits ] when we find the perpetual intervention of 
this formidable thing which we must call chance, in the 
crises of our own lives to make or mar them ; and when, 
disturbed with these reflections, we look through historj'^ for 
support for our faith, and see that the truth has not always 
triumphed or the good cause prevailed, and that the crises 
of history, as well as of our own lives, have apparently 
turned upon a cast of the dice ; — when we brood over all 
these things, then, indeed, the desperate suggestion some- 
times rises within us, that there is and has been no power at 
the helm, that the universe drifts purposeless, or that some 
base and malignant power is a co-ordinate principle with 
the good, if not the chief controller of the course of things. 
In this mood, the stars seem to run blindly ; the world is 
" an unweeded garden that runs to seed," where " things 
rank and gross in nature" alone have full and riotous 
possession ; men are — 

The flies of later Bpring, 
That lay their eggs and sting and sing, 
And weave their petty cells and die. 

But these are the dark moments of the trial of our faith, 
to which we ever return when the paroxysm of doubt 
and denial has passed. For if the social world, with its 
evils and miseries, thus sometimes shakes our belief. Nature, 
ever bountiful and beautiful, is all around us to restore it. 
And reason and reflection come to our aid also ; for we find 
that truth after all is triumphing, and that the reign of 
justice is slowly extending. We find within ourselves that 
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truth in itfl pursuit and possession is verily what Aristotle, 
what Plato, and what Bacon, following them, proclaimed 
it to be — -" the sovereign good of human nature." And 
virtue, goodness, spite of appearances to the contrary, if the 
right testa are applied, is found to be progressing. Possibly 
not the heroic virtues, but at least sympathy, benevolence, 
pity, and a wider regard for justice. Those social virtues are 
spreading over wider areas, and are diminishing the fell 
intensity of the conflict for existence, now no longer carried 
on without qiiarter to the vanquished. They are binding 
men together, and narrowing the range of the exclusively 
selfish regards, the old perennial spring of so much moral 
evil. And thus we support our faith in the good purpose 
of the universe. 

It should also be confessed that we are to some ext^Lt 
fortified in it by considerations not altogethei- addressed to 
the reason, for no faith is solely rational. We close with 
it partly on account of the blank and frightful alternatives 
which the pessimist and the extreme materialist offer to 
us : the one pointing to a principle at the bottom of things, 
which, though without any evil intention, necessarily 
brings evil to us ; and the other, scarcely less alarming, to 
a universe bom of chance and mechanical necessity, and 
drifting aimlessly towards no goal but final dissolution 
from the same mechanical necessity. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON MAN AND HIS DEVELOPMENT. 

§ 1. We now approach the central and most important 
question of all — What is man himself ? — a question in appear- 
ance sufficiently simple, and one, moreover, discussed from 
the dawn of speculation, but which, nevertheless, science 
hoLda to have been only rightly conceived and approached, 
and only truly answered in all its fulness and significance, 
for the first time in our day and generation. 

The inquiry concerning the nature of man is evidently 
of fundamental importance, as all moralists, from the re- 
vival of independent moral speculation under Hobbes, two 
centuries ago, up to our own days, have fully perceived. 
On the answer to the question. What is man? clearly 
depends the answer to the three great questions of Eant, 
What can we know ? What should we do ? What may we 
hope ? Nay, even the further, question, What can we do ? 
the great question of moral freedom, the ancient and still- 
agitated question whether our actions are the product of a 
secret material mechanism which ultimately sways our wills, 
or whether and how far man is the master of destiny and 
the ruler of circumstance, is evidently involved in the 
fundamental and all-comprehending one. What is man 
himself? 
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The full answer to this inquiry is, according to positive 
scientilic thinkers, only to be obtained from a variety of 
sciences, from psychology, physiology, anthropology, so- 
ciology; though the gi^eat light that has been recently 
thrown upon the whole subject by the Darwinian discovery 
of man's animal descent, ia of itself a revelation and a 
guiding due of immense significance in all future specula- 
tions, producing aa it does a total revolution in our point 
of view and in our methods of inquiry. 

It ia only in our day Professor Huxley* maintains that 
man has discovered his true place in Nature and his i-eal 
relations to the rest of the animal kingdom, just as three 
hundred years ago the true position of the earth and its 
relations to the other heavenly bodies were discovered by 
Copernicus. It ia only in our more favoured time Professor 
Haeckeif tells us that "the question of man's position in 
Nature, the highest of all problems," has been truly solved by 
Darwin's theory of descent, coiToborated as it so strongly 
ia by the facta of embryology and physiology. Indeed, it 
is only in our generation that the question could be even 
approached or rightly conceived, so thick a mass of fictions, 
illusions, and deep inborn prejudices had conspired together 
to draw an impenetrable veil round man's real nature, which 
effectually hid him from himself. The dogmas of theology 
and metaphysics, the vain imaginings of poetry, man's own 
pride and prejudices, had each in their several ways and 
degrees contributed to the one common result of placing a 
monstrous distorting mirror before him, which hindered him 
from seeing himself as he really was. They had made it 
impossible for him to get even on the right track to the 

* Hniley, Evidence! at to Man's Place in Naturt. 

t Hseckel, Hlafcrv <>/ Creation, vol. i. p. SM; toI. ii. p. 368. 
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wise self-knowledge recommended by the old philosophers. 
He had fallen from an originally holy and god-like estate, 
theology assured him. His nature, once innocent, was now 
inherently vile, and he could do no good thing of himself, 
though infinite evil. In the other ear of man metaphysics 
whispered a far more flattering tale — in fact, a wholly 
opposite theory of man, and one much more soothing to his 
pride and encouraging to his hopes. His nature was in- 
nately grand and god-like, and shaded off on all sides without 
dividing boundary to the infinite. At the bottom of man's 
being lay his soul, of a character and composition very 
different from the theological representation of it. Far from 
being an essentially vicious thing, it was an ethereal sub- 
stance, *' a thing majestical," an indestructible diamond, that 
not the power of death or fate, hardly even that of omni- 
potence itself, could break. The soul, the ego, the inmost 
essence and core of the man, was an imperial thing on the 
earth, as demonstrated in its own free and uncaused will — 
uncaused by motive other than its own sovereign dictation ; 
and it was an immortal existence hereafter. Or if the soul 
was not of independent existence, as most of the meta- 
physicians argued, it was, according to others, a direct 
emanation of Deity, and to Him returned at death. So 
argued the metaphysicians in opposition to the theologians, 
asserting the innate rights and dignity of the soul, and of 
our essential human nature. Then followed poetry, at one 
time re-echoing the teaching of theology, at another that of 
metaphysics, in both cases mingling special fictions and 
fietncies of her own, her Muse now bewailing man's hapless 
fall and hopeless state, anon chanting his lordly dignity and 
high future hopes. Thus poetry continued till the beginning 
of our century, when, having drunk deep the prevailing 
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scepticism, and anticipated the coming pessimism, ah© 
separated herself definitively from theology, and, for a time, 
from philosophy and from hope ; during which she struck 
those loud notes of lamentation over man's defeated hopes 
and mysterious isolation in the universe, which are still 
ringing in our ears. 

§ 2. But now, stripped of fiction and illusion, what is 
the scientifically ascertained fact, the sober literal truth 
respecting human nature ? We deshe to know what man 
really is ; wo wish, if possible, to have the conjoint report 
of the several sciences concerned, and, that the account 
be the more reliable, from those authorities who have made 
a special side of man's nature a special subject of study. 

And in response to this desire, we have the latest reports 
on human nature, as handed in from the several scientific 
sections, which, when put together, read to the following 
effect : — Man is the superior and highly developed animal, 
with intellectual, moral, social, sesthetic qualities, differing in 
degree but not in kind from similar quaUties existing in 
some of the highest of the lower animals. From the point 
of view of comparative anatomy and physiology, man is of 
like bodUy structure and organization with the anthropoids, 
so much 80 that, as Professor Huxley concludes, " The 
structural differences which separate man from the gorilla 
and chimpanzee, are not bo great as those which separate 
the gorilla from the lower apes." Man closely resemblea 
the moat man-like apes, only that his structure is slightly 
more complex, and certain of his bodily organs are more 
highly and more delicately differentiated. The difference 
between the hand and foot is more pronounced in man 
than in the nearest resembling animals, his hand is more 
elaborately finished, his fingers finer and more flexible; 
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■ad from this superiority of hand, the brain suggesting the 
idea, he can make inventions. — tools, implementH, weapons, 
ootDpticated machines and appliances, to serve his ends. 
Moreover, through the higher differentiation of the laiynx 
and tongue, he has the faculty of articulate speech in 
a much higher degree than any of the other animals, and 
he can thus communicate with his fellows to an extent 
that ie quite impossible to thera. Some of them, indeed, 
inclading his nearest relatives, possess the faculty of speech 
in a low degree; but man alone can convert the vocal 
sounds which he can make in the greatest variety, into 
signs of his inmost wishes and thoughts, and into general 
conceptions, by means of which he can think and reason 
about classes and universals, the highest prerogative of 
ihe scientific human intellect Ah<jve all, the mass of man's 
brain is larger, its cells and fibres more numerous and 
complicated, and be can thence make greater mental 
acquisitions, which he can store away in the corpuscles of 
the brain, as in safe and secret closets, for future use. He 
is, from this comparatively greater size and finer structure 
of brain, a being of "larger discourse, looking before and 
after." He can think more clearly, he can see more deeply, 
he can feel more finely and variously, than any of hia 
humbler brute brethren. He is presented with a clearer 
and fairer picture of the universe than the dull and 
confused apprehension of the brute can give. Moreover, 
his nerves are more numerous and more delicately strung, 
thereby giving him not only a wider area of pleasure and 
pain, but special emotional delight.s, in the cultivation and 
expreasioB of which man has become an artist, as by his 
general brain superiority he had become an inventor and a 
thinker. Finally, man is the pre-eminently social animal, 
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more essentially so than the bee, the ant, or any other; 
and to this fact of his nature, more than even to the special 
excellences of his hand and head, is to be attributed his 
great and successful career, and his completely outatripping 
all competing species in the struggle for existence. For 
without the social union, his other advantages would have 
been of little service ; without it, indeed, they would have 
been but little developed ; but by the social union, which 
makes division of labour possible, inventions and improve- 
ments are made, science and art become possible, and 
language, itself a necessary pre-requisite of society, becomes 
further perfected from the exigency of further social needs. 
Man is a social animal, partly because hia immediate 
animal progenitors were such in some low degree, but 
more because he speedily learned by painful experience the 
absolute necessity of union, for life itself on the one hand, 
and on the other, the great and ever-increasing advantages 
resulting from the union itself Moreover, he found hia 
pleasure aa well as his profit in social life, being naturally 
of a sociable disposition, in spite of Hobbes's saying to the 
contrary. From being a social animal, man at length 
advanced till he became a moral being ; that is, a being 
that not only seeks, aa every individual created thing must 
seek, the conservation of ita own existence, but which also, 
in order that others may be free to do the same and in 
order that society with its great advantages may he 
possible for all, manifests a regard for the rigbta of others 
as well as his own, and recognizes the necessity of obeying 
rules framed in the interest of all, — rules which limit the 
naturally excessive egotism of each to the fair amount which 
is compatible with that of all the rest. And man became 
a moral being all the sooner and more easily because he 
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foand within himself the germs of sympathy, as well as thai 
tmcloabted fact of sociability attracting him to the company 
of his fellows ; which two factors of sympathy and sociability 
at length between them begat the moral fact now known 
as benevolence, — something resembling a genuine regard 
for all the members of the tribe, and a consequent heartier 
disposition, not only to work more zealously with them 
for the common good and against the common dangers, but 
even to voluntarily restrict individual selfishness, and some- 
times to surrender cheerfully some of hia own share of satis- 
factions to the requirements of others; in which last case 
we have the beginnings of the self-sacrificing virtues. 

Such man was in the past ; in such ways and by such 
means he has been developed ; and such as he was he still 
essentially is, according to the scientific account of him. 
He is both less and greater than his theological portrait had 
represented him : " not so happy, but much happier." Not 
BO happy, because, though the race is to have an immortality 
and a great to-morrow, the individual will have none ; there 
being no exceptional felicity reserved for him hereafter, any 
more than for the lower animals from whom he has been 
r&i^ed. Much happier, l>ecause there is a prosperous and 
progressive career marked out for the individual as for the 
species here on the earth ; because his " homely nurse," the 
earth, has " filled her lap with pleasures of her own " to give 
him ; because he may know assuredly that hit) nattu'e has 
not degraded from a higher, but developed from a far lower 
level He is not essentially vile and fallen, but neither is 
he on the other hand. Science assures him — lest he should 
boafit — a being capable of any continued lofty heroism 
or transcendent excellence, or on the whole capable of more 
than very moderate and average virtues. Speaking gene- 
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rally, man is a being witli an inherited leaning to both good 
and evil, to neither excessively, though, from pressure of 
circumstance, somewhat more given to the latter ; not much,. 
however, and the degree may be exaggerated, because there 
is of necessity much more attention called to his vices, 
which must be frequently punished, than to his virtuea, 
which mostly pass without notice or external reward. 

However this be, there is to be set against the existing 
evil the scientific promise of its future diminution, the 
assurance of a slow tendency to improvement. There 
slow, though admittedly a very slow, change in the relative 
proportions of the tendencies that make respectively for 
virtue and vice, and this alteration of the existing ratio 
is in favour of virtue, in the direction of the good. A 
reduction of evil, both physical and moral, is discoverable 
through the course of history, and a similar and still great 
reduction (as before remarked} ia promised in the future, 
when man shall have more completely harmonized his 
nature with his physical and social environment.* 

Thus, then, our species has not fallen from a perfect or 
paradisaical state ; on the contrary, it has raised itself by 
its own etforts, by the favour of Nature, by the fact of 
natural selection, from a state low and terrible and pre- 
carious to its present comparatively enviable position, Man 
commenced his eai-eer with no very exceptional advantages 
indeed, hke our present " self-made man "—his nearest type 
and true representative — he commenced upon almost no- 
thing; and the accumulated intellectual, emotional, and moral 
capital now possessed by the species is mainly an inherited- 
bequest, the result of the patience, the persistent labour 
and energy, the unwearied ant^like industry of a thousand 
* Spencer's Data of Ethio ; aJeo, PrincipUt a/ Biology, oh. liii. 
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generations — a result which natural aelection has aided to 
produce, and which inheritance has handed on. Far from 
having fallen or retrograded, man has advanced very far 
indeed ; his nature has been widened and deepened on all 
sides, and a yet further and more glorious development of 
his nature will take place. What he has done is but a 
promise of what he will do. What he is, is but as the statue 
in the rough compared to the finished man of the far future. 
But human natui-e, though widened and deepened with 
the process of the auna, is not in any sense of the word 
infinite, as certain metaphysicians would have us believe. 
Iibn's, mental, like his bodily constitution, is on all sides 
bounded and limited. Thought, emotion, volition, are all 
finite and conditioned; are subject to laws of regular and 
ascertained sequence ; fall into the universal chain of cause 
and effect, as psychology and physiology teach. What, 
indeed, may be the ultimate or First Cause of the mental as 
of other phenomena, Science is unable to say — a Fust Cause, 
even if comprehensible, not being within the scope of her 
inquiries, and her only notion of causation being constantly 
recurring sequence — but so far as Science traces or follows 
the phenomena, so far as they are accessible to her most 
improved methods of search, they are in the last resort 
caused by state.s of the bodily organism, in particular by 
molecular changes in the brain and nervous system.' These 
are the invariable antecedents, the cause or conditions of 
consdousnesB in Hume's and Mill's sense of the word 
"cause." Without these no thought or consciousness is 
possible ; with these they begin, and with these end. Here 
a the final fact, beyond which Science cannot go, finding no 

• Hozle^l Lift ej Burnt, p. 79 (" EcgliBh Men of LetMCB " seriea) ; also 
BUn'a Mind and Body, pp. 11, 110. 
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firm foothold for the further speculations in which the 
metaphysicians are wont to indulge. Further inquiry or 
attempted explanation she prefers to leave to men of this 
class, who, however, she obBer\'es succeed but badly in their 
attempts to emancipate mind from its constant connection, 
from birth to death, with phenomenal matter, which connec- 
tion she notes as the ultimate fact in this department of 
knowledge. 

§ 3. Such are the universal and essential charactenstics 
of our common human nature, as they manifest themselves 
to modem scientific inquiry. But now we must further 
observe, by way of supplement, or comment, that while 
human nature has its \miversal and necessary elements 
which appear in eveiy individual, thereby producing that 
general sameness which makes it a fit subject for science, 
there are also the greatest possible differences amongst 
the human atoms, according as a greater or less degree 
or a different combination of the common elements enter 
into the mental and moi-al composition of each individual. 
Humanity is no homogeneous mass. The individuals com- 
posing it differ in intellectual, moral, and social qualities, ia 
religiou.s and sesthetic emotions, even more than they do 
in physical form and features. There is no identity of 
nature and no general equality amongst men, even con- 
fining the attention to the same society, or nation, or class. 
While the majority are average men, viewing human nature 
in its totality and from the point of view of science and 
of psychology, very many fall below, a considerable number 
rise above this genei'al level line of humanity, and a select 
few rise to such exceptional and commanding heights that 
their fellow-men regard them as beings of a different nature 
from themselves, and history reserves for them the title 
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oi great. Into a few the common elements of our nature 
have entered in such pre-eminent degree and large amount, 
and they have thence been enabled to produce results so 
great and extraordinary for the rest of men — results so im- 
lible of achievement or even of conception by the others, 
,t they, with a sort of noble superstition, in former times 
ited these superior spirits with a divine nature, and 
reverenced their memory as of gods ; and even still, with a 
lingering trace of this old hero-worship, with a survival of 
the old ennobling reverence, great men are called men of 
genius — a unique, indefinable tiling, which marks off its 
possessor from the rest of mankind as of a different and 
;faer nature. These spirits, specially touched to finer 
les, seem even yet compact of finer clay and tempered 
ith more ethereal fire than has gone to the composition 
of the generality ; and if we remember the scr^-icea which 
these select ones have rendered to humanity, in widening 
Us range, in lifting it higher, in multiplying its power, in 
giving to it new and permanent realms of truth and beauty, 
in giving to it in their lives examples of its glorious 
libilities of effort or achievement in vijtue, we shall, in 
ite of the levelling doctrine of science and evolution, be 
led to deal tenderly with the still lingering and 
lerous superstition that credite great men with being 
imething pectiliarly divine. In a sense so they still are, 
they were, and so they must ever be. 
In reality, great men are but the highest summits of 
that humanity which we all share ; nevertheless, they have 
ehown us what heights there are in humanity, from whence 
a grander horizon opens. They have shown us how we 
may climb nearer to those heights. In a certain sense 
fhey have been the true creators. They have increased 
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and deepened human nature. They have ahown. us ths 

truth and beauty we could not have seen save through 
their eyes. They have created the truth and beauty. They 
have given ua the power we could not have had without 
their help ; and if they have not created this power, tliey 
have given us the control over it. Great men have been 
the lueana of developing mankind far more directly and 
essentially than natural selection, assisted by heredity and 
adaptation, as even Darwin , admits.* It was by means 
of the supei-ior and original minds that the adaptation 
of the rest to their enviromnent was brought about. The 
evolution of human societies and civilizations, the evolution 
of the arts, institutions, religions, pliiloaophies, literatures, 
laws, has bten accomplished by a series of loftier minds, 
the individuals of which took up successively and improved 
upon tlie thoughts and ideas of their predecessors, beginning 
with the first creative mind ; and without such minds no 
fresh initiative or improvement, no originality or advance, 
no new creation or fresh suggestion appears. There is 
substantial truth in the view of a great writer that " the 
histoiy of what man has accomphshed in this world is at 
bottom the history of the great men who have worked 
there." "I" Herbert Spencer, it is true, lightly esteems tha 
theory, and asks in reply — Whence comes the great man ? 
What makes him possible ? The great man, he tells us, 
must be made by his society before he can unmake or 
improve it And this view is also, to a certain extent, true ; 
but not in the most important or essential sense. For 
society makes only so much of the great man as goes to the 
composition of the average man, leaving an overplus which 
is not to be put to the credit of society or previous human 
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acquisition, bub which is a gift &oni Nature — from the 
UnknowTL It makes all of the great man except hia epecial 
genius, which is afterwards to improve society ; all of 
Shakespeare except his extraordinary imagination and 
ght, by which he has for ever enriched the world. Even 
f W6 revert to the earliest stages of development, we can see 
At before natural selection got anything worth selecting 
a the most primitive societies, the creative spirit, the su- 
perior man, had first to appear. Before primitive man could 
make any decided step in advance, or could separate himself 
eonnpicuously from his lower animal relations, some inven- 
tive individual had to conceive and construct the first ruda 
flint weapon, which gave men so great advantage in the 
combat with wild beasts or with their fellows ; some pre- 
, historic Prometheus first stole the secret of fire from Nature, 
tad showed to the others its uses ; some one discovered the 
Fruitful corn amongst the common grasses, and taught the 
rest to plant it ; to some one the idea first occurred that 
the skin of a alain beast, if deftly transferred and arranged, 
would warm himself as it did its original owner. Again, 
and later, some one invented spoken speech, some one before 
Cadmus invented the use of letters, some one before Tubal- 
cain taught how to temper and shape the metals. But in all 
these and many other cases, the first seeds of fruitful thought 
^^Or invention appeared in one mind ; the subsequent impor- 
^■iiKnt improvements have likewise come from one. And this 
^^■■a been true of the history of the arts of war as of peace ; 
^^Bom the inventor of the bow, the spear, and the plough, to 
^Bhe inventor of the printing press and the steam-engine. 
^H If we come to tlie historical stages of the course of 
evolution, we shall see the truth of this exemplified in still 
more important matters. We still see that all discovery, 
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advance, and improvemfint depend on great men, and find 
their limits and arrest with the non-appearance of these. 
Civilizations became what they were by a series of great 
men ; without these, they either would not have been at all, 
or their courses would have been wholly different. But in 
the absence of the particular great men, would not othere 
have taken their places — other Colnmbuses, other Newtoaa ? 
Possibly, in some cases ; in others not ; but even had others 
appeared in all, then these would have been the initiating 
Bpirits. So that the coui-se of history and evolution would 
still have moved under the initiative and guidance of 
individuals. 

§ i. Our civilization antl culture is what great men, as 
distinct from natural selection, have made it ; what inven- 
tors and discoverers, what philosophers, founders of religions 
and lawgivers, what artists and poets, what even statesmen 
and conqueroi-s, have made it ; much more than what evolu- 
tion, unaided by these, thougli with the full benefit of natural 
selection, heredity, and adaptation, baa made it, The 
Homers and Dantes and Shakespearea have enlarged our 
human nature by revealing to it what was before invisible 
in itself, by teaching it to read and truly to know itself. 
They have brought from non-existence into being, and 
have annexed for ever to man's spiritual kingdom, a new 
and wonderful world of beauty and of truth, ever the twin 
bequest of the great {>oet They have widened our conscioui^ 
ness of Nature and of ourselves, have added inexhaustibd 
fields of spiritual delight for the soul to revel in in alf 
her changing mooda They have supplied to our spirit its 
proper elements on which it lives, the nutriment on which 
it may feed, the air which it can respire. And liave not the 
Beethovens and Mozarts, the Raphaels and Titians, artists 
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of different types from the poets — the former who have 
struck a new and different shaft into the previously un- 
sounded depths of the soul, and have found a language for 
its previously unexpressed but real emotions ; and the latter 
wlio have made colours and lines instead of words and 
sounds, into a language that powerfully speaks to, ennobles, 
and stirs the soul ; — have not these also enlarged our 
spiritual life ? 

And the Keplers and Newtons, the Lyells and Darwins, 
the labourers in one grand division of the field of truth, the 
wide and ever-increasing province of scientitic knowledge ; 
the men who, after prolonged thought, at length extorted 
from Nature, despite her many masks and diaguisca, the 
long-kejit secrets of the laws of her mighty and mysterious 
movements, in the heavens above and in the earth beneath, 
in sustaining and moving the spheres, in sculpturing the 
outlines of the earth, in the production and differentiating 
the fonus of life ; — these men at least, the great geniuses in 
science— must not the apostles of science and evolution 
allow ? — have aided in the development and elevation and 
(dvilization of mankind, apart from any operation of natural 
selection. And the Flatos, and Splnozas, and Kants. and 
Hegels, the daring leaders of that ever-existing, never- 
disheartened company of searchers, sworn to fathom the 
secret of the universe, resultless as their labours have been 
as regards their final aim, have yet been of incalculable 
Service in the cidture and education of the race. Nay 
more, these lonely thinkers, after long beating against the 
bare of their own great minds, seem at last almost to break 
down the barrier between themselves and the Infinite ; 
they actually seem to catch a glimpse, in some supreme 
moment of revelation — were it only for a moment — of the 
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final secret of the world, which in a measure they can 
darkly symbolize to ua. And at the loweat estimate of 
their services, the masters of thought, by their mining and 
quarrying in the secret subterranean regions of thought, 
not less than by their aspiring flights, if they have not 
revealed the whole mystery or opened out a tunnel between 
our world of phenomena and the unknown land beyond, 
they have, both by their labour and by their failure, shown 
to us why we cannot reach this transcendent world where 
repose the real essences of things. They have shown us 
that our faculties are bounded, even when themselves 
stretching them to the utmost, even when actually widen- 
ing them, like Kant. They have shown us the utmost 
butt and sea-mark of our sail, even when trying to prove 
that the philosopher's thought is absolute knowledge, like 
Hegel. They have all confirmed the lesson of our philo- 
sopher Locke, to sit down in contented ignorance of know- 
ledge denied to human faculties, even though other beings 
in the universe may possess it. 

And there have been yet greater men than any of these ; 
— men who have revealed the great possibilities of virtue 
latent in humanity, as these others its capacity for truth 
and beauty, and its aspirations to the Unknown. Besides 
the great discoverers of truth, there have been men who have 
shown to us what may be dared for truth when discovered 
— the men who have given for truth their blood, and be- 
queathed to humanity the great traditions which it cannot 
forget, and dai-e not fall wholly away from, without ac- 
cepted dishonour and degradation There have been the 
noble army of martyi-s for truth, amongst whom science 
and philosophy are worthily represented. There have 
been martyrs who, like Socrates and Bruno, have shown 
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th&t, even when humanity has sunk low, there ever exist 
iDdividual spirits vho redeem it and prevent it from 
Binldng to still lower deeps; men who have shown the 
mighty power for virtue that lies even in one unbending 
will ; and such suggest the reassuring thought that similar 
spirits exist at the worst of times, who will dare all — death 
Itaelf, and worse, if fate has worse — rather than betray the 
sacred cause of Truth at a time critical for Humanity itself, 
when her life seems threatened. 

And there has been a stUl more select and inimitable 
few ; — spirits, awful, beautiful, all but divine, who, troubled 
at once by the mystery of life, and moved hy the mighty 
miseries of men to an infinite love and pity for them, have 
tamed aside firom the joys of life that they might have had, 
if only they could have enjoyed them in the midst of the 
endless sorrow and with the infinite wail of the world ring- 
ing in their ears ; men who have thought, and meditated, 
and fasted, and supplicated to find out some way of aalva^ 
tion for afilicted mankind, or some mitigation at least of all 
its miseries. There have been men who could find no 
peace or joy in life for themselves while the huge incarnate 
sorrow existed all around them ; who were ready to die for 
men, if only they might thereby improve their lot ; who like 
Buddha, resigned all that men call happiness, who Uke 
Mahomet, staked life, and like Christ, voluntarily sacri- 
ficed it, to save the rest of their fellows. What is more, 
these mighty spirita not only tried to discover, but actually 

^ found, a means of salvation — a way of righteousness for 
men. They did veritably discover and teach men the true 
way of life, and how they might bear or conquer the evils 
of life and of destiny. Each of them found a means, 
pointed out a way, as best suited the needs of their contem- 
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porarj- men, and these mean.s and this way were in great 
measure apiilieable to all mankind. They found out trutha, 
permanent and gi-eat truths— renunciation, resignation, 
duty, love of our fellows ; only that these truths, great and 
important and eternal as they are, re<|uire to be further 
supplemented or qualified to make them suitable to the 
modern man's nature and circumstances, altered in some 
respects but still the same, with the same needs, spiritual 
and social, in others. 

§ 5. Thus the development of the human species, the 
civilizations of humanity, have not been accomplished by 
natural selection, as the Darwinian doctrine implies. The 
development of the human spirit has come fi-om an inner 
revelation to certain privileged individuals — a revelation of 
truth, of insight, of inventive power, of duty, of beauty ; 
visiting the soul unsolicited ; coming none can say whence, 
not even the possessors, further than that it is from the 
Unknown, from the Purpose of the univei-se, that thus 
means and wishes to declai'c and develop itself — from God 
and not from Cliance. Natural selection has clearly had 
nothing to do with the origin, with the deposition of the 
first germs of morality, art, invention, science, or religion ; 
and it has really liad extremely little to do with the further 
development of any of these, or. by consequence, of man- 
kind. It has been through great individuals, men of higher, 
deeper, finer, nobler natures, in mind, or soul, or moral 
purpose, that our human species has been developed and 
lifted up to its present proud heights. It has not been by 
natural selection that man's soul has been dificrentiated 
and perfected, however this be true of his bodily organiza- 
tion. It has been through the superior single souls, and 
where none such have appeared, as amongst the savage 
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races, man has still remained but a few removes from the 
lirute. It has been by the help of these great ones, 
formerly held as demigods and heroes, that all the progress 
and development which science rightly refers to as the 
.qiccial characteristic of our favoured species, has been made 
ible. The accidental variation or departure from the 
that occasionally occurs in the individuala of a 
ies, and which gives to its possessor an advantage in 
itruggle of life, which, according to Darwin, is trans- 
]Bitt<Ml to posterity by inheritance, so as to become in time 
an attribute of the whole species by natui^l selection, — 
tliis accidental variation corresponds to tlie appearance of 
tbo man of genius, of superior insight, in the human species, 
only that the rare differential quality is scarcely ever 
ismitted by inheritance, and does not usually give its 
lessor the victory in the combat of eKistence. 
Human societies, then, have not been raised by natural 
selection. It haB not been in the manner implied in the 
doctrine of Darwin and evolution that man's mental and 
loral constitution has been developed, whatever be the 
his physical. It has not been by the 
rior man w inning in the battle of Ufe, and then trans- 
mitting his genius to his children, who thus became the 
origin of a chosen race, that the great man has profited 
Nther his species or himself. He has served his kind by 
ooDimunication of his special secret, new truth, superior 
;ht, higher quality of soul, to some of his brother men 
le likest himself, and these again to others, till in time 
the whole mass of men becomes possessed of his idea, and 
leavened with his spirit. He sei'ved men not by the 
itary transmission, but by the direct communication, 
genius or hero did not 
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win in the battle of life, rarely or never he transmitted his 
genius to bis children, even if he had any. He did better ; 
he gave the benefit of it at once to all who could profit by 
it, and ultimately to the human race. At least this is 
what the real and greatest benefactors of their kind have 
done — the discoverers, inventors, philosophers, poets, law- 
givers, and founders of religions, if not the warrior-kinga 
and conquerors. Neither Plato, nor Mahomet, nor Columbus, 
nor Shakespeare, nor Newton, produced appreciable efiect 
on the world through the transmission of their peculiar 
qualities by heredity. They did not thus distribute the 
germs of their genius at last through their countrymen 
and mankind. The manner of their action on men waa 
different ; but the result was more speedy as well as more 
effectual. They delivered their message, did their work, 
and the others found it directly profitable and acceptable 
to them. They lifted up the others nearer to their own 
sublime heights ; and by such a process it has ever been 
that real progress has been made — by the species as a 
whole endeavouring to expand itself to the dimenSiono 
of these kingly spirite, who have been its true educators, 
improvers, and benefactors. 

§ 6. It is to be further observed that all these great 
men have expanded human nature on those sides in which 
we differ chiefly from the lower animals — in our capacities 
for invention, art, thought, morality, religion, which con- 
stitute our properly human as distinct from our merely 
animal nature. They have developed the higher and 
mental side, comprehending the intellect, the soul, the 
social and moral sentiments, as distinguished from the 
self- regarding and sensual side of our nature, the animal 
impulses and dispositions, which the brutes possess ae well 
as we. 
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And yet these other sides, the self-regarding and the 
sensaal, can never be got rid of, as science unmistakably 
reminds us. They can never be left wholly behind us, 
as useless and troublesome incumbrances on our march 
to perfection, while man remains on the earth. However 
fsx man may leave behind his animal and put on angelic 
natare, sttll the animal remains in the depths of bts being, 
sleeping but not dead, combated it may be ' and reduced 
within bounds, but never wholly, conquered or suMued. 
However desirable it might appear that men should die 
to sense, and live only to the better life of the intellect and 
the sou], when once they have tasted it ; however good it 
would be for the world that they should put off the old 
Adam of self, and put on the new life of self-renouncement 
in beh&If of others and of love and labour for them ; how- 
ever these were to be wished, yet science and experience 
teach that, considering the inmost nature of man and hia 
inevitable conditions on this earth, this is vain to expect 
and impossible of achievement, beyond a certain limited 
extent, determined by these same unchangeable conditions 
of man, and unchangeable elements of his nature. Man's 
nature can indeed be changed, and it has been improved ; 
but there remains something at the base, and particularly 
the senses and the self-conserving instincts, which cannot 
be changed. ^VTiile man remains an animal, susceptible 
of pleaenre and pain, who lives by food, and must be 
boni of woman, so long we may be sure — and Nature has 
taken especial care upon this point — he shall be power- 
fully moved by his appetites and passions, and so long the 
advice and prescriptions of Buddha and Schopenliauer to 
quench them will remain unfollowed or inoperative ; and 
ao long, again, as life continues, as in some respect it must 
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ever contiiiue, a competition— if not always for material 

divisible goods, yet for ever for certain indivisible satia- 
factions that must remain tbe monopoly of individuals — so 
long must the self-asserting and competitive side of man's 
nature exist and assert itself Like tbe sensual side, tbia 
too 13 capable of reduction, and of a greater corresponding- 
reduction in its exclusively selfish form, through the growth 
of sympathy and benevolence ; but as in the former, so in. 
this ease, there are determinable limits fixed by the nature 
of things, which can never be passed. 

Sense and self can never be set aside or annihilated. 
But it is conceivable and possible that, though narrowed 
in certain directions, unprofitable to society as well as to 
the individual, they may find tbe means of a better life, 
may become ennobled by entering into alliance with the 
higher parts of our natm-e ; sense finding the advantage 
of a union with the affections and tbe soul, and the self- 
regarding instincts finding their best and highest life and 
sustentatiou fi-om a ceitain incorporation of the social, 
or altruistic, sentiments. Sense, in short, may rise to soul, 
and the life for others might be tbe best life of self. This 
is possible, this is tbe true ideal, and undoubtedly there 
is some tendency in this happy and beneficial direction. 
The coarsely sensual and the narrowly selfish life is bein:g 
slowly left beliind us ; but the process is slow, slow as all 
evolutionary processes, and the history of mankind makes 
us aware of fatal lapses and retrogressions. For twice 
before in the history of morals and religion — once under 
Buddhism, and again under Christianity — this very idea 
of love and labour for others has emerged, and twice it 
again became submerged by a strong return and reasser- 
tion of tlje old selfish and violent impulsea Once again. 
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I for the third time, this sentiment has appeared, and 
1 slowly Btru^ling to assert itself in the hearts and 
luor&l consciousness of men. Shall it this time succeed 
and triiunph, as the one surest means of bringing in 
righteousness and securing the salvation of man oa the 
earth f We cannot be sure ; we can only hope it will 
advance ; bat the question how far men's hearts are really 
fitted for the reception of the sentiment of love for othera 
or for their species, is one upon which something will be 
said in the following chapter, 

§ 7. Meantime, before concluding the present chapter, 
on man's development, let us come to a provisional under- 
standing with the pessimist, who denies the worth of con- 
scious life, however variously or widely developed. 

According to the true pessimist, life is so ingeniously 
adapted to ensure misery — and the greatest possible sum 
of misery, — that if it had been expressly and maUgnly 
contrived by a designing mind to that very end, there 
eould have been no greater success. The maximum of 
misery is what is really produced in " this best of all 
possible worlds," so much admired of Leibnitz. For with 
jo at a little more evil added on, the world could not con- 
HUnue to exist at all. Men at least could nu longer endure 
^Hpdstence, if any sudden and general increase were made 
^^to the sum of sorrows, which they now so stolidly bear 
much more from custom and a mere animal clinging to 
life, blind and instinctive, than from any rational or well- 
grounded conviction of its worth Development is itaelf 
an evil, and the more the greater. The more conscious 
nrolution there is, the more the contents of consciousness 
i widened in range or deepened in degree, the worse for 
i conscious individual. It is rather the business of the 
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wise man to despise progress, and in his own person to 
resist an expanded development, by narrowing the nuoga 
of his desires, by denial of the will to live ; or to assist 
the course of progress, only as an evil in itself, which may, 
however, lead the srionor to the saving truth that all ia 
hopeless, and should have an end. 

Now, without going the extreme length of the pessimists, 
some of whom, however, seem after all to find life far from 
being the melancholy and terrible thing which their masters 
have painted it, this much we must concede to the genuine 
pessimist— that up to the present hour, although human 
nature has been widened and deepened on aU sides sufficient 
(as we who are not pessimists contend) to give promisea 
and glimpses of its glorious further possibilities, which a 
fortunate few seem even now to realize, yet it must be 
confessed that the net result in happiness realized by our 
species is somehow disappointingly small. Tliough a few 
in whom the elements have been more genially mixed find 
a high flavour in life, yet men in general, even men of the 
selecter races and nations, nay, even the most highly gifted 
specimens of men, do not seem to find a large overbalanca 
of happiness or satisfaction in life. For the most part, men 
have not yet been able to live and enjoy the higher, or to 
secure the happier life which has been promised and shown 
to be possible. They have not yet been permitted by 
destiny to enter in and take possession of the land of 
promise foreshadowed by Science, which it now seema, 
according to Herbert Spencer, the prophet ©f evolution, is 
to be reserved for our happier but remote posterity — the 
elect of a more prolonged natural selection. 

However the prophecy may turn out, certain it is that 
we in the mean time have most of us largely missed an 
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of happiness that was possible to us, nay, that 
waa near to us and within our grasp. As Bishop Butler 
Buggeets, perhaps every one has missed a degree of happi- 
ness that he might have attained. How far thi.'t fatal 
result may be owing to the obstinate and over-large claims 
of sense and self, already alluded to ; how far to the cares 
and crosses and shocks of chance, incidental to all individual 
life ; how far it may be due to some deep and essential and 
irrevocable contradictions in things, or to some fatal mis- 
^prehension on our own part of the real laws and con- 
which govern our life, and which our vise men and 

losopbers have not yet discovered for iis; — how far the 
final fact be due to these singly or in combination, and how 
far we may hope to escape from the consequences of some 
of them, are questions wliich will engage our attention 
hereafter. For the present, it need only be said that 
probably all the above^amed causes, in addition to the 
weakness of our nerves and the want of firmness and 
solidity in the physical texture and basis, have co-operated 
in the final result. Together, if not in turn, they have 
assisted to " put rancours in the vessel of our peace," and 
to greatly spoil our chance of eai-thly happinesa 

These adverse things have drawn a strange mist before 
onr eyes, which biota out the divine beauty which is else 
so evident, and spread so lavishly over the whole face of 
Nature ; they have shrouded the beauty, and quenched the 
gladness which beauty should bring; they have broken 
the contented calm, and the deep and satisfying peace — the 
peace which the sage enjoys, but which it is the special 
promise of the life in intellect to give to all her votaries, 
and which, when realized, is the fairest reward of the devoted 
pursuit of truth. These things, which between thenj would 
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almost alone make a, heaven on earth, the joy and the peace 
fi'om the presence and contemplation of beauty and truth, 
we have lost them, though near them. For this veil, which 
hides alike from us the beauty of Nature and of Art, is only 
drawn aside at certain happy holiday moments, to tantalize 
us with a great but suddenly vanishing vision of universal 
heauty, of a heaven revealed near us and all around us, 
and then suddenly closing upon us again; a vision most 
real for the moment, which we would fain prolong for j'eara 
— a moment so fair that, Faust-like, we would fain arrest it 
for ever, but which nevertheless some fatal or malign power 
without us or within ua prevents us from grasping and 
making permanently oure. In like manner, our pleasure 
in the pursuit of truth \a broken and li-agmentary, though 
here happily something is always given to the resolute 
spirit. But its pursuit postulates a preliminary instalment 
of that peace which it promises to deepen and to make 
sweeter, and this preliminary amount we usually lack to 
begin with. If we do not conquer this necessary peace at 
the point of the sword almost ; if we do not violently take 
it by force ; that is to say, if we do not shut our eyes to alt 
lesser attractions, and steel our hearts to all competing 
demands, as only a Spinoza, a Bruno, or a Goethe, — as only 
men great or resolute or possibly devoid of heart can do, then 
we are scarcely likely to become the devoted followers of 
truth, and we cannot hope to have the peculiar peace and 
satisfaction whicli its pursuit and possession brings. 

Finally, our disappointed species has not often as yot 
found on the earth, but only in the realms of the fancy, 
that other great and good thing — the abiding joy and con- 
tent from a real communion of soul and affection, the high 
though different delights of love and friendship. Even here, 
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besides the blight of evaneBcence, there is the formidable 
interference of Fate. There is loss total, there is separation, 
there is estiungement. We can hardly hope to have, or to 
have for. long, that high felicity which our poet describes 
as the prerogative of spirits in a higher and serener sphere 
than our earthly one. We cannot here experience 

Such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away, no strife to heal, 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure. 

Love, truth, and beauty are the chief needs of the higher 
nature of man. Of all we may have more and of better 
quality^ from our more developed capacity of soul, than was 
possible to men in ruder ages ; but yet we feel that of all 
we are in some way stinted, and that Nature is niggard 
to a degree, with all her occasional intimations of bound- 
less wealth. These great and good things are all around us ; 
the capacities to feel and to enjoy them are within us ; what 
hinders us, then, that we cannot get them ? It sometimes 
seems as if we had but to open our eyes to see everywhere 
beauty ; to think boldly and honestly for an hour to stand 
in the very presence of Truth ; to stretch forth merely our 
hand to make love and friendship and happiness our own ; 
and yet how we manage for the most part to miss them 
all — nay, worse, to lose them often when within our very 
hands! What fatality or malign power, we ask, is at 
work against us, that the most great and glorious things 
should be without us, within us, and all around us, and yet 
that they fly us, as water the lip of Tantalus ? What may 
be the cause, we must again ask, of our so frequent failure 
to secure the good, and of our fatality to incur the evil ? 
May it be, after all, that the cause lies greatly in us, and is 
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removable ; that the fault lies not in our evil stai-s, nor ia 
things, but in ourselves, that so much amiss happens to us ; 
that a truer estimate of ourselves and of the inevitable 
conditions of life, a eorrecter knowledge of the terms of 
what Butler calls our Natural Government, and which 
Science has for a long time been engaged in ascertaining 
more clearly for us, might place us in a better position for 
Beeuring happiness, or at least give us a more commanding 
ground of vantage for ascertaining what amount and 
degree of happiness is possible and legitimate to aim at, 
and what, on the other aide, is impossible and must bs 
renounced with resignation ? This is, indeed, possible. 
There is, indeed, some hope in this quarter, the amount and 
nature of which we shall make some attempt to indicate 
hereafter in the proper place.* In the mean time, the 
reader is not to conclude, from what has been said in thia 
section, that we attach much significance to the pessimist'a 
valuation of life, which, in reality, we regard as a very 
erroneous estimate; nor yet that we have been indulging 
in a digression from the proper subject of oui- chapter, 
which relates to the development of man. \Vhat has been 
here said will be found to have its place in our exposition 
and argument, as it has its significance in any correct por- 
trait of man or true account of his nature and history. 
Sob Book II. th. i. ani\ ii. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON HUMAN NATURE AND ITS CAPACITIES FOR VIRTUE. 

§ 1. The conclusions of psychology, of physiology, of the 
science of society and of the natural history of man as given 
by Darwin, place the whole subject of conduct, and parti- 
cularly of moral conduct — vast and complicated as it is — 
in a new and more intelligible light ; and they will serve to 
place all future systems of ethics that duly regard them on 
a more comprehensive and stable basis than any former 
systems. 

After the revival, two centuries ago, of independent 
ethical speculation, which had been suspended for the 
previous sixteen centuries, all our English moralists, follow- 
ing the example of Hobbes, the initiator of the ethical Renais- 
sance — Locke, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Butler, Hume, Adam 
Smith, Bentham — with the natural instinct for facts as 
opposed to theories, which has ever since distinguished the 
English as compared with Continental thinkers, disregarding 
the current theological and metaphysical dogmas respecting 
the nature of man and his soul, endeavoured to anchor their 
moral systems on the solid foundation of human nature 
as it really is. Each one tried to base his system upon 
some principle which he thought the most fundamental and 
permanent, upon some fact which he thought the most 
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central and universal, from which he attempted to explain 
all the variety of liuman conduct; one tracing all moral 
facta to self-love, another to sympathy, a third to benevo- 
lence, another again to a union of self-love and benevolence. 
But with the best of aims, and sometimes with extraordinary 
genius, unfortunately none of the celebrated line of English 
ethical constructors possessed, nor was it possible in their 
time that they could possess, that full and comprehensive 
knowledge of man's real nature which the conjoint con- 
clusions of the several sciences — mostly in their infancy 
when these men wrote — have only recently disclosed to us. 
The important contributory sciences of psychology and 
physiology scarcely existed a century ago ; sociology and 
anthropology have only been admitted into the rank of 
Rciences in the present generation ; and the reformed natural 
history of Darwui, which includes man in the circle of the 
animal kingdom, with all the ethical consequences which 
flow from that fact, is only a thing of yesterday ;^from all 
which it follows that a science of hunmn nature, the indis- 
pensable foundation for any stable system of ethics, was not 
possible to any of our eighteenth -century thinkers. 

There was no psychology before the appearance of 
Locke's great Esuay on the Human Understanding, nor for 
a considerable time after was there further attempt to apply 
scientific methods to the investigation of mental phenomena. 
The foundation for a science of physiology was, indeed, laid 
by Hai'vey's discovery of the cireulation of the blood, even 
before Locke's time, but there was little further develop- 
ment of that science for more than a century, and certainly 
none in connection with psychology till we come to Hartley. 
It is true that Hobbes, with the divination of genius, had 
early apprehended the general and deep connection between 
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our mental and bodily states — a connection whicli he has 
expressed with that unrivalled point and perspicuity which 
is characteristic of all his writings. But Holibes had only 
divined the general fact of the dependence of psychical on 
physiological conditions ; he did not know the subordinate 
laws which govern the union and mutual dependence of body 
and mind ; and he had not reached his general conviction 
by mounting through lower laws and facts scientifically 
established. In another direction, Hobbos had also perceived 
the general truth, without knowing the details which would 
have justified it. He had perceived the truth, of great and 
Fundamental importance in morals, that most of our social 
and disinterested sentiments are traceable in large measure 
(if not, as he believed, wholly) to a self-regarding root ; 
above all, he saw that moitbl obligation originally owed and 
owes much of its binding force to the imperative of 
ie sovereign authority, furthering the ends of the general 
social weaL These central facts of the sciences of ethics 
and of society, Hobbes apprehended with tlie clearest mental 
ion, and he expressed them with wonderful clearness and 
ity of language. But here also he lacked our later 
ledge. He wanted the light which recent research has 
shed upon the composition of primitive societies, and the 
real primitive condition of men, so difl'erent from his 
hypothesis of mutual repulsion. In short, Hobbes wanted 
the conchisions of science, of physiology, of natural history, 
of civ^l history, in order to free the great and profound 
guesses of genius from the accompanying admixture of 
fiction and hyjiothesis thrown out at hazard, and to connect 
his truthful and penetrating but partial glances with the 
real and scientifically established facts and laws of human 
nature. But still, what Hobbes, what Butler, the most 
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original thinker after Hobbes, and what the other moralists 
of the eighteenth century have left to us, considering 
the imperfect state of contemporary science, is wonderful 
indeed, and would appear still more wonderful if we did 
not remember that they had the ancient ethics to draw 
upon — the ethics of Aristotle and Plato, the systems of the 
Stoics and the Epicureans ; and if we did not reflect that, 
conduct being at all times a necessity for man, some 
recognized rules of conduct, if not scientific theories, must 
have at all times existed, whether expressed in current 
maxims, or drawn from sacred books, or embodied in laws 
which guarded the general interest of society. 

Our past moralists have left us a series of systems of 
conduct, each one containing some special or important 
truth overlooked by the others, the later generally embody- 
ing the unquestioned tniths of the earlier, and being, gene- 
rally speaking, less open to objection ; but nevertheless, 
none of the systems, nor yet all together, contain the whole 
truth nor the fundamental truth, either on the subject of 
morality or the final ground of our obligation to its prac- 
tice. From none of them could we obtain a code of ethics 
suitable for our guidance ; for besides that the writers ara 
often at variance with themselves within the limits of their 
single systems, the systems arc wholly opposed to each other 
with regard to moral obligation, even with regard to the 
reality of virtue whenever we pass beyond tJie very ele- 
mentary virtues which society insists upon as a condition of 
its own existence. In short, of the many theories of morality 
and of moral obligation that have been produced in the past, 
none of them are quite satisfactory to us to-day ; and theit 
rules are of little service to us in the way of guidance in 
critical, or conflicting, or delicate cases of conduct. 
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§ 2. The masters of morals in the past failed to construct 
abiding systems because they had an imperfect knowledge 
of the human subject ; they failed to create a Bcience and a 
code of ethics because, even if human conduct can be reduced 
to nile and eystem — a point not without doubt — still the 
Bubordinate sciences had not been created or sufficiently far 
developed to furnish solid principles and reliable clues through 
the complexities of human nature and human affairs. 

They did not know the human subject ; they did not 
know, as we do to-ilay from the principles of physiology, 
the close dependence of our mental and even of our moral 
life upon the bodily material basis — a truth which finds its 
chief weight and application in the free-will controversy, 
and the apportionment of moral responsibility, but which is 
not without its significance or importance here, where the 
nature and limits of virtue are under consideration. They 
did Dot know that thought, emotion, and volition, the 
ty in unity that on the inner side make the man 
td compose the contents of hia consciousness, are all. 

a certain extremely important though not definitely 
measurable sense, functions of the brain and nervous system, 
of the general bodily health and finally of the quality of 
the blood ; that they vary both in degree of perfection and 
in amount with our varying bodily states, — so much so that 
an impoverishment of the blood will starve simultaneously 
thought and emotions, and will weaken or paralyze the 

ingest will ; that a prolonged and sustained strain on 
Ibe brain and nervous system will make " all the uses of 
this world " seem " weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable," may 
convert the whole circle and content of consciousness into a 
perpetual sea of troubles, where virtue and vice are scarcely 
distinguishable, or seem only matter of opinion, where 
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" notliing is either good or bad, but thinking makes it so ; " 
and that finally, if the nerve exhaustion be puslied suffi- 
ciently far, there may result the permanent perverted func- 
tion of the cerebral organs, which is at once the cause and 
the physical correlate of that chaos in consciousness which 
we call insanity — -the state where reason and virtue are 
alike unthroned. Our moralists did not know or did not ■ 
sufficiently ponder the fact that virtue, as well as reason, 
may be attacked and destroyed by disorder in the cerebral 
atoms, or that both may be perverted long before they are 
ilestroyed, by prolonged disorder even in the general bodily 
machinery, — truths which are now becoming tlie common- 
places of mental physiology, but which have not even yet 
been taken up by the moralist and assigned their proper 
place and weight in the sphere of ethical speculation or ' 
construction. 

Our past philosophera d'n\, indeed, know that man was 
an animal. Thi.s was a vciy old proposition, that did much 
service in the various treatises on the school logic ; never- 
theless, the philosophera by no means dreamt of the full 
truth and significance of this well-worn and universally 
accepted propositioiL Man is an animal, as Science teaches, 
and nothing more ; and an animal he remains till the 
latest day of his earthly sojourn. He is an animal all 
too surely, and descended from a long Une of animal ances- 
tors, stretching backwards to the very dawn of life; and 
however far ho may appear in certain directions to have 
transcended his animal origin, and to have put on spiritual 
or angelic nature ; whatever height he has reached in 
thought, or art, or virtue; — still the animal sleeps at the 
bottom of his being, a fundamental, heavy thing, never to 
be got rid of, which ever and anon wakes into a^ressive 
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d unreasoning lifo, and which ever pulls him down ag&in 
the earth after his most aspiring spiritual flights. There 
1! exists in all of us, as in the Lucretius of Tennyson, 
he brute brain within the man's," whose aroused activity 
uoubled the materialist poet and thinker. There are still 
resident, even within the best, the two natures, each striving 
for mastery, of which Faust complains; one clinging with 
7 tendrils 
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and one that would rise to the contemplation of truth and 
beauty, and ever aspires to the infinite and the unknown. 
There is in every man that waifare between the flesh and 
the spirit, in which the latter is often brought into bondage, 
aa deplored by St. Paul; and this degrading dualism and 
itagonism must remain a [)ermanent fact in human nature, 
much the latter be developed. It is true that 
evolution philosophers promise a diminished antagonism 
in the fiiture ; and Herbert Spencei' in particular— here 
as elsewhere an optimist for the far future — relying on the 
general physiological truth of the increase of all organs in 
proportion to their use, promises a great lessening of the 
discord between soul and sense by the relatively greater 
of the brain, the organs of tliought, than of those 
.ted to the senses and appetites, not to speak of the evcr- 
tinuiug action of natural selection in picking out, for 
ifennent and for the perpetuation of the species, those 
individuals with the highest-developed bmins. But besides 
that this alleviation of the strite between the lower and 
higher natures is only to come at a very distant date, aa all 
evolutionary improvements; and moreover, so long aa man 
is subject to hunger, and desire must always have its limits, 
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and can never be very complete ; — we do not find that t&ere 

is much consolation in tliese assurances for our generation 
or for the two or three immediately following ours, with 
which alone science and philosophy, on their practical sides, 
are concerned. There are, indeed, many and strong reasons 
to conclude, even on the principles of Herbert Speneer'a 
own philosophy, that the organs which have reference to the 
continuance of the species will never become rudimentary 
through disuse, whatever others have become or may yet 
become so in the com-He of man's strange metamorphoses. 
There is every reason to think that the instincts related to 
the preservation of the individual as well as of the species, 
as they are the first and strongest, as they are at the bottom 
of the universal life, so they will continue in nearly un- 
diminished force to the end of man's career. Man will 
remain an animal with appetites and deaii'es, as well as 
with affections and a conscience, and the former fact must 
be accepted and made the best of by the mass of men who 
can accept it, as well as by economists and philosophers 
who so much deplore it Any reduction of the sensual side 
of our nature that is possible or desirable, must be looked 
for in e. different direction from that indicated by Spencer, 
or Mill, or Schopenhauer. Meantime, the fact itself of the 
war between the flesh and the spirit, between the body and 
the soul, is not without its utility. It is a part of our 
probation, which disciplines the character like all probation, 
as it has its wider and deeper uses in the aims and total 
economy of Nature, even in the promotion and spread of 
civilization, according to Spencer himself But so much at 
least is certain ; that it will long continue, in spite of the pre- 
scriptions of all the philosophers from Buddha to Schopeu- 
hauer, and of all political economists from Maltbus to Mill, 
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9 cure or to mitigate it. And it will continue notwith- 

mding the promises of evolution, which, even under the 

)st favonrable circimistances, asks for a long time to effect 

; change, and a much longer time — almost a geological 

' period — to eflect any fundamental change in human nature. 

For that such changes are infinitesimally slow is the one 

chief lesson of the evolution philosophy. 

§ 3. Further, man is not only an antmol, he ia more- 
over, aa all living beings, necessarily a self-regarding, albeit 
that he is likewise, as Darwin tells us, a social, animal. He 
is self-regarding as well as social ; hut the fonnor in a more 
deep and abiding sense than the latter. The truth clearly 
Hjkid down so long ago by Epicurus, revived by Hobbea, and 
^Bnented to by a moralist in many respects so different from 
^^■otb aa Butler, that man, in common with every living 
^Btreature, seeks first and before all else the conservation of 
l^lis own being and the greatest sum of well-being, remains 
»n eternal and necessary truth, which has received in our 
day a fresh emphasis from biological science, and a new 
HMgnificance in its bearings upon ethical theory. 
^^ Every human being, however sociable, or sympathetic, 
^^or capable of sacrifice he may be, yet i-asideiit necessarily in 
bis own isolated consciousness, which acquaints him with 
pleasure and pain, happiness and misery, necessarily seeks 
gio minimize the one and to increase the other. It is no 
[gection to the doctrine, that the wise man sometimes ac- 
ipts or even voluntaiily incurs a pain that he might have 
EToided ; for he does so for the sake of a higher satisfaction 
r to avoid a greater pain. It is no objection that he often 
ejects tlie nearer pleasure, fearing the distant and larger 
Nor is it an objection that the virtuous man often 
B from conscience or a sense of duty, which must bring 
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direct and foreseen pain, without any other future pleasure 
to set against it save the feeling and satisfaction of right 
doing ; for even in this case he would have suffered greater 
pain from a contrary course of action, in the stings of his 
outraged conscience. Still less is there any objection in 
the fact that a benevolent man often foregoes the means of 
happiness for the sake of others, since, as Butler has shown, 
there is in this case a distinct and positive pleasure secured 
much greater than the possible amount foregone, — benevo- 
lence, both as a frame of mind and in the accomplishment 
of its aims, bringing its own satisfaction and reward more 
surely than any other active principle. In aU these seem- 
ingly exceptional cases, as in all other cases, man follows 
pleasure, satisfaction, happiness of some sjjecies; whether 
or no his happiness is inclusive or exclusive of that of 
others ; whether he prefers the near and sure, or the distant 
and larger but more doubtful satisfaction; whether he 
pursues it directly or circuitously ; and whether, finally, he 
does or does not secure this invariable end of his pursuit 
and aim of his being. He follows i)Ieasure, happiness, well- 
being, let us call it by what names we please, and be the 
happiness certain or doubtful, near or far ofi", narrowly and 
entirely selfish or including in it the happiness of others ; 
and all this remains tme, though, owing to the severe 
conditions of existence and the evils of his environment, 
man must more frequently direct his efforts to the dimi- 
nution of his pains than to the increase of his positive 
happiness. 

Each individual, then, necessarily seeks hia own well- 
being ; and within limits set by law and conscience, which 
prescribe that he shall not lessen in certain cases the well- 
beiug of others, he ia justified, nay, further, he is to a laige 
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extent compelled to seek it by the stiongest compulsion, or 
eease to exist. And often, in seeking our own legitimate 
life and happiness, we are further compelled to act in waya 
that must inevitably aiibtract from the happiness of others — 
those in competition or in collision with us ; worse, even our 
friends. TIio conditions of existence force upon man, as upon 
all the lower animals, this eelf-regarding course of action, 
whatever disagreeable results may follow to others from it ; 
and some such is sure to result. In a word, the cxigeocieB 
of life compel men to act in a prescribed way as respects 
tii«ir own interest. We must in certain cases put self-interest 
in the narrow sense first, But what we must do, that we 
oagbt to do ; or at least so to do is legitimate and cannot 
be ehown to be immoral. There is, in fact, an "ought" 
irhich comes from strict physical necessity, as well as an 
"ought" which comes from conscience, and the former 
carriee the first obligation with it. 

»Life for self, then, as Herbert Spencer and many 
noralists before him have concluded, comes tu-st; life for 
oUiers, or for humanity — if the latter be a practicable as it 
is a noble ideal — -can only come second. The tnith that man 
is necessarily a self- regarding animal first, and a social or a 
sjTnpathetic one afterwards, is forced upon our attention 
by the facts of experience, by the universal r^ffime of com- 
petition all around. But it has been brought before us in 
a more deep and comprehensive manner by the teacldng of 
evolution in the writings of Dai-win, Spencer, Haeckel, all 
of whom show us that the struggle for existence is the 
all-pervading law throughout the whole animal kingdom. 
Everywhere they point out to us tliis universal trial by 
battle, in some sense of the word Darwin, it is true, in the 
case of man, is somewhat inclined to draw a veil over the 
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dist^eeable facts of this seemingly selfish struggle ; but 
this veil, Haeckel, dissatisfied with the present course of 
things and social arrangements, would boldly tear aside. 
He affinns the everywhere selfish, pitiless, and immoral or 
non-moral character of the whole contest, and this not less 
in the case of man than of any other species. Thus he 
bells us, in bold and brusque language, that only " the idealist 
scholar who closes his eyes to the real truth, or the priest 
who tries to keep his s[iiritual flock in ecclesiastical leading- 
strings, can any longer tell the fable of the ' moral ordering 
of the world.' It exists neither in nature nor in human 
life, neither in natural history nor the history of civiliza- 
tion. The teiTible and ceaseless 'struggle for existence' 
gives the real impulse to the blind course of the world. A 
moral ordering and a purposed plan of the world can only 
be visible if the prevalence of an immoral rule of the 
strongest and undesigned organization is entirely ignored." • 
The picture here drawn is darkly coloured, and, in fact, 
is not true ; for, as we have maintained elsewhere, there is 
a purpose and also a morality discernible in the facts of 
life and the structure of society ; there is, moreover, a pro- 
gress visible and a tendency to a higher morality, though 
not quite through the agency of natural selection; never- 
theless there remains an important truth in the view of 
Haeckel which our " benevolence " moralists of the past 
century did not perceive or found it convenient to overlook ; 
and which our humanitarians and utiUtarians of to-day, 
the followers of Bentham, Mill, and Comte, would do well to 
remember. There is a struggle for existence still going on, 
which tends to bring out the self-asserting and selfish side 

" The Evolution <tf Man, vol. i. p. 113; ikleo History n/ Creation, rot. i. 
p, 19, where the like BeiitimeatB are eiproas»d. 
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of our nature into undue prominence ; the fierceness and 
(ellness of the struggle is indeed consideralily mitigated, 
&s compared with that of former ages, and some quarter 
is usually shown to the conquered ; nevertheless, the 
atroggle still goes on, and, though with mitigated fury, its 
consequences are sufficiently terrible, for our nerves are 
now more sensitive, we have less toughness of fibre, possibly 
lesa courage of heart, than our fathers, — all wliich weakness 
in the physical base make the consequences of defeat and 
&i]urc in the contest the more dreadful in our apprehension. 

The struggle continues ; and while it lasts, and in pro- 
portion to its intensity, it tends to keep the social virtues, 
irbich undoubtedly exist, from further development. It 
[^eepa them down to that moderate minimum which society 
exacts, and indeed absolutely requires, as a condition 
even of carrying on the competitive stniggle within some 
recognized lines of honour and fair play. 

§ 4. Happily, however, man is naturally, as Darwin 
maintains,* a social animaL He is such, both by long- 
inherited instincts and the numerous necessities of his life. 
And men have devised the means of pursuing their own 
advantage and happiness, in very many eases not only 
without interfering with that of others, but in some cases 
all the more eSeetually in association, actual or virtual, 
, with others ; while advancing a great step, by a happy and 
iCortunate development in man's nature, the greatest in the 
FhOntire history of our species, they have even come to include 
the happiness of others as a distinct and important part of 
their own. 

Men have discovered that many of the materials of well- 
being and happiness can be best secured by acting in 
• Deicenl of Afon, cb. iii., '■ On s Moral Sense." 
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company with others ; that the result of united efforts secui-es 
a much greater proportion for each when divided than 
could have been i-ealized by each one acting in isolation ; 
that their interests are very often harmonious and not 
antagonistic. But what is of far greater significance and 
importance, tliey have found a still surer way of conciliating 
in many cases the old antagonism between the claims of 
self and others, namely, by the abolition of the antagonisni 
— by the distinct evolution in the individual breast, in the 
very theatre of self, of the social impidses of benevolence, 
sympathy, and pity, which powerfully urge their plea in 
behalf of others, compel us to regai-d the pleasure, happi- 
ness, and satisfaction of others as a part of our own, and 
which even make us pursue others' happiness as a consider- 
able contribution to our own. 

This fact, the evolution of benevolence or love for others, 
may fairly be regarded as the happiest feat of evolution. 
Amongst all the new phenomena which it has turned up, 
there is none so important as this one, and none promises 
more in the future to mankind. What may have been the 
first origin of this feeling of love for others, of this wonderful 
guest within the rude primitive breast, it is difficult to say, 
aa the first appearance of every pleasurable fact of conscious- 
ness — the feeling of beauty and the gratification from it, the 
feeling of curiosity and the pleasure from knowledge — is 
involved in mystery. They came we know not whence or 
why. Tiiey did not appear in the plants, or stones, or lower 
animals, at least not in the latter in high degree; they . 
appeared in the tlieatre of man's consciousness, and he 
found them pleasant, and was thus encoui-aged to develop 
them more. But although the first cause of the fact luid 
feeling of love or sympathy is a mystery, there is no doubt 
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of the imiDeDse Importance of the new feeling for the future 
of the specie-5, nor of the ftirther historical fact that it owed 
much of ita development to the teaching of the great 
founders of religions — to Buddha, and above all to Christ 
■•Love for man was taught by the former, but it was in- 
dicated with new and more intense emphasis by Jesus five 
anndred years later. It was the " now commandment " for 
I, and by bis teaching and great example, the sentiment 
jceived an extension and a deepening in the consciousness 
f humanity that it never had before. And in very truth, 
iOuld this sentiment only have taken possession of all men's 
sarts, the kingdom of heaven had been at hand, and the 
salvation of man on earth assured. Unfortunately, though 
the feeling of love and brotherhood did spread amongst the 
early Christians, it was yet too noble a sentiment to fill men 
generally ; it spent its strength in converting the barbarous 
nations, and the old selfishness in man's heart returned, or 
it had never been rooted out of the hearts of these rude races 
■who found life a struggle for existence in the extremest sense. 
Christianity, and the love of otliers which it teaches, however, 
kept the stru^Ie from being more fell and deadly ; and a 
few good spirits ever were foimd who made the religion of 
L Christ what he intended it to be — one of love and good deeds 
■to others. At the end of the long struggle of the strongest 
' in the dark and Middle Ages, the principle of love to 
others again emerged in Europe ; it was proclaimed as the 
principle of morality by the amiable eighteenth-century 
moralists, Hutcheson, Hartley, Priestley, and in great measure 
by Butler and Hume; it even battled fiercely for wider 
existence under the form of " fraternity " of the French revo- 
lotionists ; while in our own days, it is once more pressed 
upon our regard and attention under the formula of the 
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"love of humanity" of the Comtiat, and of "the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number " of the Benthamite, while 
it is an indispensable postulate in all eocialiat programmes. 
But whether this old revived principle of love for others 
may be expected to regenerate society and abolbh or abate 
the struggle for existence, we shall be in a, better position 
to see presently, when we have glanced briefly at the 
scientific account of its origin and development. 

§ 5. The light of scientific research and reasoning has 
lately been thrown far back upon the condition of our 
half-human progenitors in pre-historic times; and the 
picture which we have been thence assisted to summon up 
in imagination of our ancestors, is one strange and wonder- 
ful and not altogether agreeable to contemplate. It is 
with mingled feelings of pity and wonder, and aversion, and 
yet with a strange sympathy and fascination, that we are 
drawn to the portrait, which scientific inquirers have 
sketched for us, of the primitive man. He appears ex- 
tremely selfish, in the narrow animal sense of the word, 
ferociously cruel, visited at moments with a gleam of terror 
and superstition which may one day develop into religion, 
and with an occasional touch of the faint elements of pity 
which may hereafter facilitate moral development ; yet in 
the main, a creature destitute of sympathy, aSection, or 
pity, and with nothing that could bo properly regarded 
as religion, or morality ; in fact, in a state far below that of 
the lowest savages of to-day, and scarcely one remove 
from the brute from whom he had become separated 
thousands of years previously. But happily, the light of 
historical research first falls upon him in a state of society, 
which, indeed, may have been his natural state, as it is that 
of some species of apes, according to Darwin ; or he may 
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liave been forced into it from necessity, from exiiei-iencing 
the danger of living aJone, then infinitely greater than after 
the invention of weapons. Natural selection certainly 
would fiivour the social life ; at all events, whether he 
had previously existed in the isolation of the family or no, 
at the moment that science take:? him up, man is shown to 
OS a« a member of a community, and a community in the 
widest conceivable sense, in which property, women, and 
children pertained to all. It is, however, all but certain 
that our repulsive but most pitiable and forlorn progenitora 
possessed one redeeming quality, that of sociability, from 
hich everything might be hoped in the future, and from 
which, in fact, all moral improvement did actually affer- 
irards come. 

Aboriginal man was a social animal ; he had in him the 
germs of the quality of sociability, which attracted him to his 
fellows, and made him dissatisfied and uncomfoiiable when 
long alone. Man inherited this quality probably from the 
man-like apes, his immediate ancestors,* since we find some 
of the existing species of apes are social, if not sociable ; at 
ail evtnt«, however acquired, our Caliban ancestors early 
possessed sociability, and by degrees they developed it 
more and more. The rude primitive man, moreover, became 
in time attracted to some rather than others of his half- 
human brothers, within his own horde or tribe ; a conscious, 
sod- in itself an agreeable, feeling of liking for some rather 
than others of his forlorn fellows, was bom in his rugged 
breast — perhaps for one only who had been more useful to 
him, or particularly pleasant, or even likeable without 
known reason. From this rude beginning was bom friend- 
Iship ; the feeling of affection and love for others, though in 
» Darwin's Deirml ef Man, toI. i. pp. 7i, 86. 
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faint and elementary degree. But where there is love for 
one, love for several is always possible ; and from Bociability 
and a feeling of common interest and common danger, a 
general and diffused feeling of good-will to all the members 
would result. It is probable also that, together with socia- 
bility, the faint germs of sympathy existed in aboriginal 
man, which would make easier the evolution of all the 
subsequent \-irtues, including love and pity and justice.* 

According to Darwin, the social instincts in animals 
generally are the result mainly of nattiral selection. Thus 
he says, " the feeling of pleasure from society is probably 
an extension of the parental or filial affections ; and this 
extension may he in chief part attributed to natural - 
selection, but perhaps in part to mere habit. For with 
those animals which were benefited by living in close 
association, the individuals which took the greatest plea- 
sure in society would best escape various dangers; whilst 
those that cared least for their comrades, and lived solitary, 
would perish in greater numbers." And not only the social 
feelings, but parental and filial affections were thus largely 
developed. " With respect to the origin of the parental and 
filial affections, which apparently lie at the basis of the 
social affections, it is hopeless to speculate ; but we may 
infer that they have been to a large extent gained through 
natural selection. So it has almost certainly been with 
the unusual and opposite feeling of hatred between -the 
nearest relations, as with the worker bees, which kill their 
brother drones, and with the queen bees, which kill their 
daughter queens; the desire to destroy instead of loving 
their nearest relations having been here of service to the 
community." t Natural selection doubtless tended to im- 

• Dar?riii's Desctnt of Man, toI. i. p. 78, t Ibid., pp. BO, 81. 
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■prove the social affections by preserving those societies 
■which had them most developed ; but, aa in all otlter caaes, 
natural selection does not account for the first appearance 
of the inward conscious feeling of satLsfaction or pleasure 
in the presence of another being of the species, in which the 
feeling of sociability consists, still less does natiu^ selec- 
tjon account for the origin of the feeling of love of its young 
by the parent animal, or of the latter reciprocally by tbem. 
It is a more natural explanation to suppose that the appear- 
ance of the mother is the sign and symbol of pleasure, of food, 

I And protection from danger to the young animal from the 
e&rliest moment, and tliat thus association from the earliest 
dawn of sensation, following upon inherited predisposition, 
is the true explanation of the filial affections ; — the parental 
being grounded on original instinct, strongly assisted by 
pity and the principle of association. 

But whatever its origin, the sentiment of sociability was 
the real internal cement of the primitive societies and 

I communities, and the true source of moi-ality from the 
inner and conscious side, just aa the exigencies and needs 
of all, the necessity of union against other hostile tribes 
competing with them for limited food, against formidable 
wild beasts, or for the purposes of procuring food and shelter, 

I constituted the external pressure conspiring to the same end 
of social coherence and consequent social morality. The 
principle of sociability drew aboriginal men together with- 
out compulsion, but the necessities of their position would 
have forced them together, even without any such principle. 
In short, they found a pleasure in each other's society ; they 
found the greatest profit in union, and they had further 
discovered by a painful experience the absolute necessity 
. for it. But all this implies the primary vii'tues and moral 
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rulea There could not be union at aJI, and still less 
pleasure and profit in the union, without mutual trust and 
confidence, without an equitable arrangement and fair 
division of acquiaitiona — ^in other words, without the 
essentiaJa uf truth and justice ; and there could be no 
prosperity without some regard for the general weal, and 
some at first interested, but afterwai^da disinterested, eflbrts 
to promote it. 

And this principle of sociability or attraction in man 
to his fellows apjMjared earlier than the feeling of fear and 
hostility, which Hobbes assumed, without proof, to be the 
primitive natural feeling in man. But it must be admitted 
that the friendly feeling was strictly confined to members 
of the tribe, and was compatible with hostility to all 
outside competing tribes, together with aversion to all 
their individual members. The researches of Lubtxxsk, 
Tylor, and others reveal to us the primitive man, not 
in the state of solitary isolation, where fear and distrust of 
others would indeed be the natural feeling, but in commu- 
nities of more or loss size and coherence, inside the circle 
of which a certain amount of sociability and mutual con- 
fidence existed, while the feelings of repulsion and of 
hostility, and sometimes of fear, were only roused by the 
outside tribes, the possible competitors for food and pos- 
sess! uns. 

§ fl. The feeling of liking for the average man as such, 
morely on the ground of his common humanity, of his being 
one of the same species linked in a common brotherhood, 
is a pi'oduct of much later evolution ; a aontiment developed 
in the course of civilization, which owes much of whatever 
strength it possesses to the inculcations of the great reli- 
gions, and in particular to those of Christianity. But this 
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l«entim»it has never been very deep or general; in liable 
where it really exista, to be set aside or temporarily 

:inguiahed by various antA^onistic principles; and has 

-er yet really extended to aU men and nations with 
ihe same degree of force. It is true, in modem times 
there have appeared philanthropists who professedly love 
their species as such, and who have laboured in its behalf; 
yet tbeso estimable and distinguished men have usually not 
come into prolonged or close conta^-t with many indivi(luiil 
specimens of their kind — an experience which might have 
[Severely tried the strength of their love and patience, or 
iBven demonstrated that a general good disposition towards 
mankind wan compatible with an aversion to many indi- 
viduals composing it 

There are also in our own day some who, following the 
teaching of Comte, would put before us as a moral ideal tlie 
love of humanity, and life and labour in its general interest 
— a noble aim and goal, if it were only practicable by the 
Iiam&n units; and thei-e are those in still greater numbers 
who, adopting the creed of Bentham and the elder and 
younger Mill , tell ua that the "greatest happiness of the 
greatest number" is tlie right moral aim for men — the tme 
etliical aim for all men, and not merely for those in in- 
flnential or eonunanding positions, as autociutic rulers, states- 
men, legislators, philosophers, for whom the maxim is true 
id on whom it is obligatory, though iji different degrees. 
iThe only thing we are here concerned to note with respect 
to these several systems — the humanitarianism of the phi- 
lanthropist, the love of humanity of tlie Comtist, and the 
utilitarianism of the Benthamite — is tliat all alike disregard 

le of the facts of our actual human nature as far as 
baa yet been developed, and all ignore not merely the 
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present facts of human nature, but the eternal and neces- 
flary conditions of human life and of all life on the earth, 
at least as disclosed by the latest teaching of science and 
natural history. They are at variance with science, as 
interpreted to us by Darwin, Haeckel, and Spencer, and 
though this is not decisive, it is a presumption against 
them. My own objection to them is that they are im- 
practicable ; they make a demand upon our virtue which 
it has not strength to sustain ; they postulate a force of 
enthusiasm which exists only here and there in individuals, 
and which even in them is only an intermittent fire and 
force. To aim at the happiness of others, at that of the 
greatest number, is so far from being the right goal of 
moral action, that if we set about it with all the skill and 
wisdom and resource at our command, we should scarcely 
succeed in effecting much happiness, or even a balance of 
hapjjiness, for one solitary individual. For how ill most 
of us succeed in promoting the happiness of the one indi- 
vidual with whose case and aspirations we are best ac- 
quainted ! how lamentably in general we succeed in securing 
our own happiness ! How little, then, could we do for 
others if we tried our utmost ; how little for the happiness 
of all by directly aiming at it, or in any other way than 
by first trying to secure a moderate amount for ourselves 
and those directly dependent on us, and then, or sub- 
sidiary to this, by filling some function generally useful to 
mankind. 

The scientific objection to the utilitarianism of 
Bentham, and the love and labour for humanity, is some- 
what different, being grounded on the fact that these 
systems ignore the most generalized conclusions of history 
and experience. They ignore the facts and conditions of 
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modem life and society; further, the fundamental facts 
of all life and of all conceivable societies as disclosed by 
the sciences of biology and sociology;* and, further yet, 
the obvious facts of human nature, of which we are all 
conscious, but which are only systematically brought before 
us in the science of psychology. 

And, first, " the love of humanity " in any wide and real 
sense is opposed to the permanent facts of human nature — to 
facts, at least, which have remained in the species since the 
days of our rugged primitive ancestors, and which, to all ap- 
pearance, have still a long vitality in them. For there exist 
in our nature, together with the undoubted fact of benevo- 
lence and love of others, the opposite facts of anger, 
resentment, an instinctive dislike and antipathy to certain 
persons, together with something very like the seeds of 
what Professor Bain calls a principle of malevolence. This 
eminent authority on questions of psychology is inclined to 
believe, from the hate that may long bum " with almost un- 
remitted glow " in men, as well as for other reasons, that there 
exists an original principle of malevolence in our imperfect 
nature; and certainly, whether it be original or no, none 
can shut their eyes to the facts of anger, resentment, hatred, 
envy, and instinctive dislike existing all around us in the 
world. Besides the benevolent afiections, there are also the 
malevolent; as well as philanthropy, there exists in germ 
the principle of misanthropy — a dislike instead of a love 
of humanity, and not uncommonly something resembling a 
contempt for human nature; and, unhappily, these last 
sentiments are quite as likely to be developed in our con- 
tact with men, by the scorching probation of life, by the 

* See Spencer, Data of Ethics, ch. zi. and xiii. ; also The Study of Socio. 
logy, p. 185. 
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terrible battle for existence, in which, at times, we aje 
inclined to think, it is the unfit who chiefly survive and 
the unheroic who succeed. There are always amongst men, 
aa the master of the human heart and the sounder of all 
experience knew, epirita of the stamp of Timon — 

With hia noble heart. 
That, Btronglj luathiug, gieatij broke. , 

There are still men like him, generous, magnanimous, open 
and true, whose loving dispositions and noble natures 
become poisoned by their life experience, who are stung 
to madness and universal dislike by the aelfishnesa and 
heartlcBsness of men, by the wrongs received, by the 
treachery of seeming friends, by the general nicannesa and 
baseness of their human environment. There are still 
survivors of the species of Swift, whose .proud natures 
become converted to universal gall, less by the crosses and 
disappointments of life than from their painful experience 
of their kind ; and such, not the worst specimens of their 
species, having received many of the evils they sufler 
directly from their fellows, and reasoning from the part 
to the whole of humanity, under the smart of th^ 
sufferings, which perverts their judgment, though it givea 
venom to their satire, come at last, like Swift, to feel 
contempt and scorn, rising at times to hatred, for their 
species, and to doubt or deny the possibility of any real 
virtue or goodness in man or in woman. 

And at certain moments of funereal hue, do we not all 
take sides with the cynics and contemners of our species t 
How else explain the pleasure felt in the dark and ma- 
lignant portrait of man drawn by Swift ; the higher pleasure 
in the splendid cynicism which breaks forth from some 
of Shakespeare's nobler characters, the Hamlcta, Leara, 
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Macb«<tha, and Timons; nay, the lurking satisfaction st 
thi- terrible dcmal of vii-tue by his baser ones, hia lagos 
and Falstafffi ? ' Worka of art," it will bo said, "and art, 
catholic in her selection of subject, pleases by the portraiture 
of au lago as well as of a Brutus, the pleasure coming from 
the superiority of the art displayed." But still, our engaged 
sympathies with those denunciations of men and this denial 
wf goodness, testify to something deeper, to some daw in 
human nature, or defect or taint in human virtue ; to this 
and to a secret consciousness of our weakness a^ well as 
scorn of it, the last feeling being the one redeeming fact 
which the mental analysis discloses. 

And, indeed, what poor stuff our vaunted virtues, as 
they commonly manifest themselves in men and women, 
really appear to be to all of us in our cynical or desponding 
moments ! How prudent and calculating ; how safe ; how 
little sacrificing! How feeble and timorous of heart their 
1 " ir^*8sors ; how httle risk they will run ; how little hardship 
■ iLifer! At such moments, be they of deep delusion or of 
.^mister illumination, the masks fall momentarily off fiijm 
the faces of virtue and vice alike, with the startling revelation 
that there is little essential difference between the two ; — 
an error, indeed, and qtiickly corrected by the healthy mind, 
tiie difference between virtue and vice being real and eternal; 
but not so great an error of judgment when applied to con- 
ventional virtue and vice, where at times we think that the 
advantage is in favour of what passes imder the name of vice ; 
nor when applied to that mixtui-e, in various proportions, of 
the two ingredients with which we are most commonly pre- 
sented under either name. Not auiely, like oura, we think at 
e moments, were the virtues of past ages, in tlie days of 
i martyrs, the heroes, even the fighting men. They were 
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more boldly pronounced, they were more clearly outlined from 
vice than our nineteenth-century virtues, " neither cold nor 
hot," though happily m the course of further improvement, 
under the fostering care of natural selection, and the breaking 
in of man to his environment ! Surely, we think, the virtues 
of our fathers were more virile and more genuine, even if 
their vices were grosser than ours. They, at least, beheved 
in the duty of sacrifica For a cause which they had at 
heart they would precipitate a quarrel, in which they were 
ready to spend their lives and fortunes. For what cause, 
in these days, will men do as much ? Our vii-tues are often 
varnished vices; even those produced by natural selection 
are merely a calcidating prudence, " the reptile virtue " stig- 
matized by Burke, or else a mere coarse self-assertion or 
cunning to outwit our competitors in the modem form of 
the struggle for existence ; qualities contemptible and de- 
grading to Iiuman nature, and the opposite of virtues, 
however necessary their evolution may he shown to be. 

Thus argues the cynical spirit within us all, not without 
some reason. And indeed, in this mood, the facts and con- 
ditions of life assume such sombre and sinister hue that 
a pessimist view of life the most pronounced alone re- 
commends itself to us. Surely, we say, there is something 
ineradieably evil in this thing called human nature ; some 
serpent drop of venom was originally imbibed in the infancy 
of the species, which has been circulating in the system 
ever since, and which, until eliminated from the blood, df 
which there appears no hope, will for ever prevent mankind 
from attaining to any high goal of virtue or happiness. 
They cannot attain the first; they do not deserve the' 
second. Human nature is hopelessly and incorrigibly evil 
or weak in all men, as theology describes it, and as we feel 
it in ourselves. 
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Shall it be said, in reply, that this spirit speaks too 
severely, and condemns without diflcrimination ; that it 
confounds under one sweeping denunciation, the real and 
undoubted moral differences between one man and another, 
a& well as all the different shades and degrees of virtue and 
vice which really show themselves ; and that such cynicism, 
tra« to its profession, tends in the individual to act as it 
there were no distinction between good and evil, and in the 
species tends to the fulfilment of its own prophecy that man 
will never attain to good ? May it be said that the cj-nicism, 
such as manifests itself in the great writers, Shakespeare, 
Pascal. Swift, is a quality good for producing hterary effect, 
and useful as affording a vent for the gloomy side of the 
snuU of men of genius, which they have further invested 
with a strange attractiveness, but that, nevertheless, all 
delineations of man, conceived in that spirit, are understood 
to be too darkly coloured ; that, finally, the cases of the 
haters and contemnei-s of their species are extreme and ex- 
ceptional, just as madmen are exceptional ? AJI this may 
be said, and with a degree of truth ; nevertheless, there is a 
certain truth in the other views also ; and the last-named 
cases do really represent a very considerable fraction of 
mankind similarly affected, though not to the extreme or 
insane degree. Still more, they represent all of us at certain 
moments ; for as it has l)een said that all men are more or 
Ic.ss insane and irrational, so it may be said with greater 
truth, that all men at times are more or less cynical. The 
character of man, in fact, is no fixed, unchanging thing ; his 
views are not always the same or under the yoke of one 
cystem of opinions, as philosophers fancy. His opinions vary ; 
he holds one set of views under one mood, another under a 
different mood of mind ; and at certain moments, in a par- 
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ticular tnood, under a certain light, the cynical account o£ 
man seema the truest expression of the facts, and the pe^. 
siuiist's the most correct portrait of human nature. 

§ 7. But what has all this to do with the question 
the love of our kind ? Something; for if they be even pai*-* 
tiallj true, such accounts abate so far our power of loving 
such a being as man ; and the existence of such portraits 
when taken in conjunction with such undoubted facts as 
anger, instinctive dislike, indignation, envy, rivalry, go to 
prove that we are not yet ripe for the religion of the love of 
humanity, and that we are not yet inwardly ready to strike 
for the greatest happiness of the greatest number, even if 
we knew how, amidst the complexities, and chances, and 
uncertainties, and contradictions of things, to proceed to 
secure the happiness of even the smallest number, nay, even, 
as Butler argues, of one single human individual, for whom 
we were most deeply concerned. 

Still further: the love and service of humanity is ea 
impossible and Utopian ideal, so long as antagonism exists 
between nation and nation, ever and anon breaking out 
into deadly wars ; so long as civilized nations destroy con- 
tiguous savage ones under natural selection; so long as, 
within the same nation and within all modem society, there 
exists envy and enmity scarce concealed and ever deepening 
between class and class, to say nothing of the differences 
produced by party spirit or religious rancour; so lon^ 
finally, as the social struggle for existence lasts which ne- 
cessitate* competition and rivalry between man and man 
for place, possession, power, reputation. In particular, the 
love of humanity, the aim at the greatest happiness, must 
be postponed for some considerable time to come, as evi- 
dently incompatible with the state of growing anta^nism 
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ween the two main sections of modem society — an an- 
i tlireatening civil war or aocial revolution in all 
nodem civilized nations, although in our own it haa only 
asstimed the milder form of a struggle, legal and seemingly 
peaceful, but really of a moat disastrous character, between 
employers and employed, and in which not the combatants 
alone but the whole community suffers. When the whole 
existing frame of society is being shaken ; when there are 
signs that great social changes are impending ; when, in 
short, we are in the midst of an age of social revolution 
rather than of social evolution ; — the moral creed of Comte, 
of Bentham, and of Mill is specially out of place and inap- 
plicable to men's guidance. When the time of struggle ia 
over, if that time ever comes ; when men have recognized 
their general brotherhood, whoever may live to see it ; — then 
the happiness of others might, it is just conceivable, be an 
aim for men in general, and the equal happiness of all an 
aim for the statesman But even then the average man 
woold do well to limit his aim and his efforts to the happi- 
ness of a few, and the statesman to that of his own nation. 

To sunt up this part of our argument : The facta and 
conditions of modem social and civilized life are not favour- 
able to the cultivation of the virtues required in the love 
and service of humanity ; and they are possibly still less 
bvourable to the growth of those postulated by the utili- 
tarian ethics of Bentham and Mill, aiming at the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. The armed peace, a^ well 
as the actual wars, of nations forbid such virtues ; the in- 
ternal antagonisms of social classes, the struggle for existence 
between the social individuals, forbid them ; the facta of 
anger, hatred, repulsion, dislike, which necessarily exist, aa 
well as the opposite and because of the opposite facts of 
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love and good will, — all these, added to the innate contra- 
dictions of life, as well as to ita eternal evil conditions which 
make it to a certain extent an instinctively selfish struggle 
as of men in shipwreck ; nay, our own imperfect virtues in 
evil sympathy with the general imperfect humanity around 
us, to which they have reference, forbid them ; and show 
that the ideal of Eentham and Comte has been pitched too 
high for our humanity, so far as yet developed ; as alao that 
the Bystems are in other respects ill-timed and unsuited to 
the social and political condition of modem nations in a 
state of great change and agitation. 

§ 8. And yet we allow that, in a certain sense, love of 
our species, taken as a whole, is possible, anil that admiration 
is justly excited by what it has done and suffered. For all 
that is great, and worthy, and meritorious, and sacriBcing 
has been done by man, and by man alone. If these words 
have still any meaning, as undoubtedly they have, they 
refer exclusively and truly only to the actions of man, and 
not to those of brutes, angels, or gods. If only man is vile, 
the converse is equally tnie — only man is noble. The two 
propositions stand or fall together. Love of our species, 
then, is possible, and therefore actions may be asked of 
individuals, so far as it is in their power, in furtherance 
of the best interests of the species. But let us be clearly 
understood. Love for man, for the species is possible, though 
it is not possible for all the individuals composing it; 
and love for the species, because its higher specimens have 
redeemed the rest of it and cause us to forget them, or, 
if we think of its inferior atoms, to forgive them. The whole 
becomes lovely and sacred because of the better parts, 
because there have been and there are sparks of celestial 
fire mingled in the general mass of dull and heavy human 
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earth. We love mankind because great men have in very 
tmth loved it, and have lived and laboured and died for it; 

tlove it in the persons of these men, and because we can 
s these who were the best part of it These and their 
rest living representatives make humanity, in many 
respects an unlovable thing, lovely in our eyes. 

We can love man for the great and goml men of the past, 
or of the present when we are assured of their existence ; 
and also, let it be particularly noted, because the dearest 
kud most lovable, as well as most beautiful things that our 
earth has to show to us. are some of the human spirits 
that we meet in it on our passage — spirit* generous, 
and brave, and true, and loving, though great perhaps 
only in our eyes, in mind, or aoul, or heart Unfortunate 
he whose life experience ha^ not ahown him some of these 
spirits touched to these good or noble issues ; and unhappy, 
for in the admission of the fact would, lie bis own con- 
detonation — the implicit confession that there was nothing 
of analogous nature in himself; that he himself was neither 
generous, nor true, nor brave ; that he himself was of those 
of whom our poet speaks, who shut love out, and " who in 
tons shaQ be shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 
V>wling in outer darkness." 

For to the noble and generous and true natures, men 
f turn whatever there is of the like in themselves, 
ashamed to confess or show an utter penury of the higher 
homan graces in the presence of those richly endowed with 
them, and who freely and without calculation of cost manifest 
them in action. To the true and good, men show their 
best and truest sides as they did to Brutus. Their " better 
self" comes forward, the baser recedes ; one of the i-eassming 
things which prove, should we feel ever inclined to doubt. 
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the reality and e£Scacy of truth and goodnesa Nor ia 1 
there a deeper knowledge of human nature anywhere shown, 
a finer insight into the deepest springs of noble character 
in their rarer and subtler movements anywhere displayed, 
a more touching tribute to the reality and potency of. 
virtue anywhere paid, than where Brutus — the same Brutua 
who, according to Plutarch, once asked, in a despairing 
moment, whether virtue were other than a name— is made 
by Shakespeare to utter on the final day at Philippi, and 
at the supreme hour when men's hearts speak the deepest 
truth and -feeling that is in them, the great and proud and 
satisfied acknowledgment — 

CooBtrymen, 
M; hsart doUi joy that yet, in all mj life, 
I found DO man bat be waa trae to me. 

To resume, then : a few have sanctified the majiy for us ; 
a few superior specimens of humanity, the general mass of 
human clay and frailty ; the past and present illustrious 
ones, and the beautiful chaj"aet«rs that happily all have met 
as well as their opposites. These raise humanity in our 
eyes ; and to these must be added a certain select company 
— happily not a few, of whose existence we are certainly 
assured, though we know them not — that noble band whose 
case touches our hearts, whose praise has not been widely 
sounded either by others or themselves, but who neverthe- 
less remain ever the salt of the earth, upon whom the 
greater ones calculate ; that noble company of unconscious 
heroes who do their duty — aye, and we are tempted to say 
more than their duty — without asking reward or taking 
any special credit to themselves for so doing. Honour to 
these, to the many unknown heroes, to the latent virtue of 
the world, to the men who do their duty and speak not of 
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it, almout know not of it If we too have spoken evil 
tMngs of our species, in the instances of these men and 
women, and in the reverent and admiring recognition of 
their worth and merit in the moral order of the world, we 
would make reparation and acknowledgment of error to our 
kind. For these are they who in every nation keep up 
the standard of duty, who maintain the honour of humanity 
Hfnsiillied, who preserve the distinction of virtue and vice 
pftom being obscured or wholly obliterated. 

These last, our friends, the few great ones existing, and 
the many great ones dead but whose work still lives, are 
the real reconcilers of us to our species, the real redeemers 
of mankind, the real representatives of what is lovable in 
humanity. Through them only the " love of humanity " 
becomes possible, and the phrase receives whatever practical 
significance it has. 

§ 9. Such then, finally, ia human nature, and moral 
systems must be founded on, as well as addressed to, human 
nature. K they undertrake to guide it, they must b^n by 
taking account of its moral forces and capacities, of what it 
can do, of what it can only approximately do, of what it 
C Mmot do at all If moral systems are to furnish us with 
^Koles of conduct, they must he such as we can follow, 
^Hbd they must be such, moreover, as it will be generally 
^^^xjfitable to follow. Above all, they must not be hope- 
lessly above our power, else we shall be disheartened 
by their impracticability, no matter what the promises 
attached to obedience may be ; and we shall end by 
neglecting them, having thrown them over in despair of 
fulfilment 

This is the defect and the danger in the ethical system 
of Kant. This great thinker and master of system has 
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preaeDted to mankind a wonderful syatem of morals, inter- 
nally articulated, rigidly deduced from first principles, and 
wanting only one thing — but that a most important thing 
— to make the system perfect. It has no special refer- 
ence to human nature. He has founded his aystem on 
principles, which are not principles of human nature, not 
even as shown in the choicest moral specimens of our 
species. Kant, indeed, avowedly did not build his aystem 
on any psychological basis, on any theory of man's actual 
mental and moral constitution. He did not build it on 
" empirical," that is, actual human nature. Ho built it 
upon a wholly hypothetical human nature, possessed of a 
free, autonomous will, undetermined, as ours is, by the atresa 
of circumstances, by the strength of internal impulses and 
forces, by the imperious coercion of society ; upon a human 
nature whose asserted free-will is not conceivable, as he 
himself admits, within the sphere of phenomena, but only 
in the mysterious region of " things- in- themaelves " ; upon a 
human nature that feels the unconditional imperative of 
duty, even when duties are mutually conflicting; in a 
word, upon a hypothetical human nature, that, far from 
approximately coinciding with oui- actual human nature, 
scarcely touches it at a single point of contact. And the 
i-eault has been that human nature, and what science haa 
shown to be its general properties, being disregarded, 
while a heavy and impossible burden of logically deduced 
duties and precepts is imposed upon it, — human nattire 
has refused to consider the moral message of Kant tta 
specially intended for it, and men have declined to be 
bound by ao logically perfect but humanly inapplicable 
a system. 

In his anxiety to place the moral law quite ouUide and 
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above human nature ; in his laudable desire to give it a 
more sacred authority by detaching it wholly from men's 
interests and inclinations, he has overshot hia maik, and 
made it impossible for men to apply or to follow it. In 
this last attempt to make fast to heaven the moral 
law, which Kant, in spider fashion, had educed from his 
own breast, the great modern moralist and law-giver has 
only cut its special connection with men on earth ; and his 
▼onderful ethical system has in con.'^equence as completely 
missed its mark in being addressed to men, as if it liad been 
'flent to the wrong planet by mistake. It should have gone 
ialsewher« — to some other world, to Jupiter or Uranus, 
where, according to another speculation of the same philo- 
sopher, the inhabitants are of a more ethereal and virtuous 
temper than we are. " For the Earth " must have been 
■written by mistake on the transcendental tablets con- 
taining the new message of the )aw which Kant received 
'from the Absolute in the terra mcognita of the noumenal 
world. 

In eonelusion, let me further add that the system of 
ethics suitable for man, if any such syatera be possible, 
xemains to be written. Neither utilitarianism, nor trans- 
cendentalism, nor our ordinary intuitional morality, nor any 
other system, will suit. We could not regulate our life 
for a single day by any of them. And certain it is, if any 
satisfactory ethical system be ever given to men. it must 
'take account of human nature, both as it now shows itself 
to psychology, physiology, and the social sciences, and as 
it has grown, as proved by historical research ; in a word, it 
must first consider, and that caiefuUy, what Science has to 
■ay on the subject And Science has at least something 
Very pertinent, if not something decisive, to say upon one 
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old and very important question, on which every possible 
system of ethics or theory of human conduct must embrace 
a side. She has something to say worth hearing on the 
question of free-will and necessity — a subject so large and 
so important as to merit a chapter to itself. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON FREE-WILL, AND MAN'S AUTOMATISM. 

§ 1. Underlying the whole question of man's capacity 
for virtue or for improvement in virtue, affecting the 
question of his moral responsibility, that of the justice 
or injustice of civil punishments, and in some degree 
affecting the question of the reality of virtue itself on the 
central point of the merit or demerit of our characters and 
actionB, is the deeper question of moral freedom or free- 
agency; the old and still-debated controversy of free-will, 
which has ever divided philosophers and theologians, which 
was discussed resultlessly by the metaphysical fallen angels, 
on the "hill retired" in the infernal abodes; the great 
question whether we or our wills have any directive control 
over our volitions and actions, or whether these are not in 
all cases the proper resultant of motive forces within us 
which produce them independently of ourselves or our wills, 
which are merged — the one as part and the other as total — 
in the forces themselves. The latter is the conclusion of 
Science, of psychological as distinct from physical science ; 
the arguments in support of which theory, as well as the 
necessary qualifications, we propose to give in what follows. 
And, happily, in treating the subject we may now, in 
great degree, keep dear of its old accompanying metaphy- 
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sical snares and perplexities ; the Lottomless vorticea into 
which the mind was formerly sucked, may now be avoided, 
thanks to the light thrown upon man's nature by the modem 
sciences of psychology and physiology, which enable na to 
clear the issues and to ascertain the facts really pertinent 
to the question. 

§ 2. There has been an old theory of man lately brought 
forward by certain eminent physicists and naturalists, 
notably by Professor Huxley, which, if satisfactorily estab- 
lished, would finally and effectually close the free-will 
controvei-sy. We mean the theory of man's automatism, 
according to which man, equally with all animals lower in 
the scale of being, is merely a machine, though a moat 
skilfiUly constructed one ; a machine in which all mental 
as well as bodily actions and states, all volitions, emotions, 
thoughts, as well as bodily movemeuts and functions, are 
really determined by mechanical forces, irrespective of an 
imaginary ruling aud directing entity called Self, or of any 
exercise of a supposed independent faculty called Will, 
which last, so far as it has a real existence in the shape of 
conscious volitions, merely registers and assents to a decision 
already reached by the other and only powers at work — 
the physical — merely symbolizes a state of the cerebral 
atoms, a condition of the physical and chemical energies, 
the only real and all-sufficient causative forces. 

A volition is not the product of a " masterful ego," or of 
an independent faculty called will, according to Professor 
Huxley. The volition is caused by hidden mechanical 
forces, by cerebral molecular movements, just as, when the 
volition is carried into outward visible effect, the resulting 
action is obviously due to muscular or mechanical forces. 
Conscious volition, thought, or emotion is always produced 
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by nncoDsciouH phyaico-chemical energies. True, the effects 
&re unlike t)io causes ; a volition, a thought, an impulse is 
wholly ualike its physico-chemical cause. But the same 
might be said in every case of cause and effect ; and just aa 
oiygen and hydi'ogen produce water — a wholly unlike 
phenomenon; just as a special combitiation of atoms may 
have the unlike plienomenon of life anneited to them ; so 
particular arrangementa and movements of the cerebral 
cells and fibres may have, as product or resultant, the 
wholly unlike phenomenon, an emotion, volition, or thought, 
Man is, in fact^ a machine, an automaton. Descartes 
was right in affirming this of the brutes ; he was only 
wrong in arbitrarily severing them from men — a position 
no longer tenable since Darwin's discoveries. Man, too, is a 
machine, only the most skilfully constructed of all that 
Nature has produced. He is a machine, and, moreover, a 
locomotive machine, moved by the internal mechanical 
forces generated within from the fuel supplied by the 
food consumed. He is not moved hither and thither by 
the directive agency of a spiritual entity called self, sup- 
posed to be different from the material forces, yet to be in 
^me indescribable local relation to them, and also to be 
capable of moving and wielding them. There is, indeed, no 
such self discoverable, no such directing spiritual agency. 
There is a thing called consciousness ; there is a mass of 
couscions impulses and principles of action; but all these 
are themselves products of the physical energies, When 
we think we have made a prudential resolve as to a line 
>if action, our resolve and om prudence are alike products 
i>f a particular position of the cerebral atoms — the final 
source and seat of prudence and resolution, aa of all other 
ccinacious facts. 
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The human animal is also the human machine, and in 

strictness is only a machine. There are no facta discover- 
able that cannot be expressed in mechanical terms. Man 
is a machine in which there is a quantity of disposable 
energy locked up — chemical, mechanical, electrical, thermal 
energy, — which may be transmuted, but which seeks a vent 
either in muscular movement, in locomotive effort, in the 
play of consciousness, or in the production of the severer 
effort of thought. To produce these conscious states, energy 
is expended, the inner fire and fuel is burnt as well aa 
in physical exertion. There is a certain quantity of the 
physical energy required for all mental work, which may 
express itself in a drama, a philosophical system, a scientific 
discovery, as well as in the construction of a railway tunneL 
In all cases alike enei^ is merely transformed, and the work 
done may be conceivably reduced to a common measure in 
foot-pounds. An hour's labour with the brain, an hour's 
muscular exertion may be conceivably compared together, 
even though the products be so different; in either case it 
is the same stock of energy that is drawn upon, and this 
may be drafted, in the same individual, now into the service 
of the brain, and now directed to muscular effort. It is true 
that the energy which passes into conscious states or 
permanent mental products addressed to consciousness, is 
no longer available for further use, nor can any of it 
be retransformed in any case into the original physical 
factors; a fact which possibly constitutes an exceptjon 
to the generality of the law of the transformation and 
conservation of energy. Or possibly, as an eminent 
physicist asserts, consciousness is not the proper or primary 
product of the physical energies in the man-machine, which 
must always remain physico-chemical. Possibly conscious- 
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ness is only, aa Profeasor T^dall has termed it, an acci- 
dentol "bye-prodiict" — something over aod above the full 
ud fair physical result, which by an accident, fortunate or 
otherwise, appeared to watch over and register the whole 
aeries of physical processes, though these would have gone 
on just as well in its absence. In this case, thought or 
consciousness would not consume any of the stock of energy ; 
tie law of conservation of energy would not be threatened 
in its generality ; and man would be a true automaton, with 

fsciousness added as a spectator, but not as a director of 
machinery. 
The theory of the man-machine which thus emerges, 
culminates in Professor Huxley's comparison of man to a 
clock very cunningly constructed, whose face, with the 
information upon it, corresponds to consciousness, which 
presents us with thoughts, emotions, volitions ; and just as 
we know that the hour and minute hand of the clock, which 
mark the time, are obedient to and caused by hidden forces 
and inner movements, whose action they serve to measure 
and visibly symbolize, so our consciousness but symbolizes 
and expresses the mysterious springs and inner movements 
of the machinery of the brain and nerves, by which, in like 
manner, states of conaciouanass are finally caused. Every 
mental state of which we are conscious is thus at once the 
iiymbol and product of a particular position of the cerebral 
atoms, of which we are unconscious. The former, according 
to Professor Huxley, ie the effect of the latter, not merely as 
a " bye-product," but a true product in the scientific sense 
of the word, because it is an efleet which follows from the 
iher as an invariable antecedent. It is an e£Fect, but on 
F of automatism it can scarcely be considered the 
>er primary effect ; for consciou.'jness might conceivably 
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have been absent altogether (aa it now occasionally Ib in 
our strictly automatic Htafcea and actions), and yet the man- 
machine might have existed. He might have existed, and, 
according to Lange and Nageli, have perfonned all outward 
bodily actions, have walked, uttered 9peecb, made music, 
p<rasibly mechanical inventions, and all this without the 
present accidental adjunct of consciousness. He would have 
been then a perfect walking and moving automaton, seem- 
ingly skilful and mth a certain method, as he is now essen- 
tially all this, — only with consciousness superadded. 

§ 3. This theory of the essentially mechanical nature of 
man, it need scarcely be stated, is also materialism of the 
extremest character. It expels everything from man except 
matter and its properties. The " dominion in the head and 
breast," the proud characteristic of man, ia explained by the 
properties of matter, by the gi-eater number and finer organU 
zation of the cerebral atoms and fibres. There is evidently, 
on this view of man, not only no free-will, but there ia not 
even any possible power of controlling or guiding conduct. 
K every volition, as well as every action, is determined by 
the physical energies, there is notliing left for the moral 
man to do. In the reduction of everything in man to 
physical forces, their interaction and results, the moral 
man is entirely lost, and the power of self-direction — which 
all moralists and all men, including even the automatoniats- 
themselves, admit — becomes impossible of explanation. Out 
guidance by the mental light of consciousness, as by the, 
moral light of conscience, is ahke incapable of explanation. 
But as this theory has not received the geneiul sanction even 
of scientific philosophers; and moreover, even if, as Professor 
Huxley contends, molecular movements and mechanic 
forces cause our conscious volitions and cause our condaclv 
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still, a» for purposes of science we must accept the couBcious 
symbols which we do feel and know as the only meastireB 
of the unconscious atomic changes said to cause them, which 
we do not know and cannot hope to reach ; since, as Mill 
on this subject argues, of the two corresponding series we 
take the clear and the better known for purposes of further 
explanation, rather than the obscure or worse known ;— then, 
it would seem that, as regards our present question of man's 
moral freedom, neither the theory of man's automatism nor 
any other theory which professes to explain mental pheno- 
mena solely by physiological or physical causes need be 
here con^dered at any great length.* 

We do not argue against the undoubted influence of the 
ly over the mind ; nor dispute that there is a certain 
lount of trutli in the theory of the mechanical causation 
of aJl otu* mental states, including our volitions. It must 
be freely granted to the materialists that the mind is power- 
fully in6uenced by the states of the body, or by what are 
called states of the body, tliough what subtle and mysterious 
elements are here at work none can say. At all events, we 
are all well aware from experience, if science had not placed 
the matter beyond the reach of doubt, that what is called 
the mind is healthy or diseased according to the condition 
of the brain and nerves, according even to the general 
health of the body. The total contents of consciousness, 
thoDghts, emotions, and volitions, rise or fall in quantity 
and quality with the general bodily tone. Even the moral 
character may become affected, the perception of beauty and 

• The theory of man's sntumiitisni is maintained by Hnrioy; by NHkbU 
(tee Eeport of Ibe Uaoioh CongraBS of tlie German AsBociation ; Hature, 
October 4, 1B77) i by Lange, HistoTy of MateriaKim. Tho theory ifl in 
\U essentials the mudo as that advanced more than a oentiiry ago in La 
Hettrie's h'Homme Machine. 
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truth may become dull or perverted, from some cause con- 
nected with possibly only a slight disturbance in the general 
health of the system. Such considerations show that there 
are physical causes at work in the production and altera- 
tion of mental phenomena; but whether these are the sole 
and ultimate causes is quite another question, and one which, 
even if the materialist's answer be the true one, need not 
further concern us here.* We contend, so far as regards this 
question of moral freedom, that to argue that the will 
cannot be free because all volitions are determined by 
molecular changes, is to bring this very old controversy into 
a darker and more hopeless region of discussion than ever. 
It is to leave light just when the science of psychology 
(assisted, no doubt, by biology) had given it to us, after 
infinite vain wrangling and logomachy, prosecuted in the 
dark. 

§ 4. Science, at least psychological science, is not com- 
mitted to the theory of man's automatism ; a theory which 
is only a fresh and exaggerated instance of the strong 
tendency in men and philosophers in all ages to try to ex- 
plain all phenomena, however different, by the particular 
class of phenomena with which they are habitually con- 
versant ; an instance of the .same kind as that of the musical 
philosopher who explained the soul as a species of harmony, 
as that of the Pythagorean, whose mathematical meditations 
allowed him only to discern number as the essential fact 
and principle in all things. Man is, indeed, a machine, 
moreover a living and moving one ; but he ia also something 
more, and this additional something, — an accident merely, 

* For B foil considerB-tioQ of the materialiem reBting on tbe doctrine of 
the ctmBerTatioD of energy, from which the theory of hibii'b aDtotnatiam ii 
conaidered to be B. Corollary, the reader is referred to Book III. ch. L 
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according to the true automatonist philosopher, — consti- 
tutes, ID fact, man's difTerential feature and his true human 
nature ; though, to estimate it properly, ia beyond the reach 
of biological and still more of merely physical science. To 
read and measure human nature, and consciousness which 
reflects it, belongs to psychology — to psychology, aided 
by the sciences which are ministrant and subsidiary to it ; 
and to psychology, consequently, we are referred by Bain 
and Mill for & true theory of human nature, as well as to 
know the opinion of science on the question of the freedom 
of the will. 

From the point of view of psychology, we have a picture 
of man different from the physicist's or naturalist's ; and we 
have a more satisfactory application of scientific method to 
investigate and explain his actions. According to Bain and 
Mill, the most eminent |>8ychologists who have discussed 
the present question, our volitions are determined by con- 
wdons motives, by prospective pleasures and pains, even 
though there always is a physical counterpart to each con- 
sciously felt fact. There is that uniformity of sequence 
between motive and volition, if not between character and 
conduct, which, wherever it exists, marks a proper field for 
scientific inquiry. According to Mill, " a volition is a moral 
efiect which follows the corresponding moral causes as 
certainly and as invariably as physical efiects follow their 
physical causes." And the moral antecedents or causes are, 
he tells us, " desires, aversions, habits, and dispositions, 
combined with outward circumstances suited to call those 
internal incentives Into action. All these, again, are effects 
of causes, those of them which are mental being conse- 
quences of education and of other moral and physical influ- 
ences." And the same doctrine of the uniformity of sequence 
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between motive and action is laid down with much clear- 
ness, accompanied by a masterly psychological analysis, in 
the writings of Professor Bain. According to this eminent 
authority, " the same motive in the same circumstances will- 
be followed by the same action."' The doctrine of the 
uniform sequence of motive and action explains all the 
mental facts of choice, deliberation, self-determination, moral 
agency, responsibility, " without the mysticism of free-will." 
Moreover, the practice of mankind assumes the uniformity 
of motive and action. It does not assume the opposite 
theory. " No one ever supposes either that human actionS' 
arise without motive, or that the same motives operate 
differently in the same circumstances." Hunger always 
impels XLS to seek for food, the tender feeling seeks objects 
of affection, anger prompts to revenge, the desire of fame to- 
live laborious days. Or, if these expected sequences fail to 
arise, we ascribe it, not to the failure of the motives, but 
to their counteraction by other and more powerful motives. 
Further, oiu- expectation of men's behaviour depends on 
the assumed regularity of sequence between motive and 
action. All government which makes laws threatening 
penalties for disobedience, assumes that motives are the sola- 
causes of actions, and that the regular operation of motives, 
may be relied on. All theories of education, of political 
economy, of society, all operations of trade and all the inter- 
course of life postulate the reign of law in the human mind ; 
and all statistics confirm the assumption on the large scal^ 

* The seqaenne ia betwcea motive and volition according to Mill, be- 
tween motiTB and action according to Bain ; but as the volition is onlf aa 
inlorpoBed link betwwQ the motive and tbe Bctian which it contemplalfik 
there is nc eubBtaotial diScrcnoo betiroea the tiro vistch. The oontra- 
voref , however, nsnall/ Ima to do with the first seqaeDce, vtUch nloite faUl 
under the intenuil 
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just as our accurate prediction of the behaviour of those 
whose characters we know, confirms it in individual coaes. 
In fact, man can be said to have a character only on the 
a^umption that tbe same motives addressed to him will 
cause him to act always in the same constant manner. 

§ 5. Such, in hi'ief, is the theory of the determination of 
the will by motives, b& given by Mill and Bain. In sub- 
stance we accept it. But it requires a deeper and more 
comprehensive statement to connect it with the truths of 
evolution and physiology, with tlie facts of heredity, and 
with- present physiolo^cal facta, both of which influence 
largely the motives, and are thus causes of our actions. The 
theory requires qualification, both from the point of view of 
physiology and from that of evolution ; for we are assured that 
nnconscious motives, l)e they materialistic and mechanical or 
no, have an influence, mysterious but potent, in the deter- 
mination of the conscious ones, which alone are recognized 
by Mill and Bain as the causes of volition. We know, 
too, how much of our action passes into the automatic, the 
habitual, the mechanical, where we are as unconscious of 
volitions as the merest machines. Further, in the world 
of conscious motives we are certain that what outwardly 
appears the same motive is not inwardly judged by us to 
be so, from some change in us ; that our conscious feelings, 
by which we must measure all motives, are treacherous and 
uncertain scales in many cases ; that there may be such a 
thing as a change in character, amounting to revolution, in 
a comparatively short time ; and that such change may 
affect our old motives in very unequal degrees, annihilating 
some and intensifying others ; that besides revolution in 
character, there is always evolution or development up to 
- 4 certain time of life ; and that in age a reverse process of 
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liecay sets ia We feel at times like Lucretiua, as if some 
niigbty and malign but invisible hand had seized our will 
(or what -we call our will), "■wrenching it backward into 
his ; " again, as if the uses of the world had become weary 
and unprofitable ; as if all our ohl motives had lost their 
efficacy and influence over us; — all which facta and con- 
siderations, though they do not contradict the theory that 
the will is governed by motives, yet show that the reign of 
law in the human subject is much leas uniform than it is 
in tlie physical world, and that the theory of Mill requires 
qualification, if not a new presentation from a more compre- 
hensive point of view. 

§ 6. Our whole moral character — the conscious mass of 
dispositions, impulses, sentiments from which we act — is 
a product that can be analyzed. While conscious motives 
can mostly be discovered for each separate action, the 
strength of the motives themselves can be traced backward 
to larger and more permanent moral forces which Science 
can investigate and ascertain something about, quite irre- 
spective of the [jarticular state and properties of ih^ 
physical molecules of the brain and body. 

Accoi-ding to evolution, the cerebral atoms themselves, 
with tlieir inherent moral properties, were derived from 
parents and ancestors with. like moral properties; so that 
even if they are at present ultimate, they are not true firrt. 
causes, but themselves results of more comprehensive and 
controlling causes, which can only bo explained by the laws 
of heredity. 

Again, in addition to inherited organization containing 
in it the germs of the future moral as well aa intellectual 
qualities and diapositiona, we have been subject from the 
first dawn of consciousness, from even our mothers' arm», 
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to edncation, an external and long-contmuotl influence, 
which co-operates powerfully with inherited organization 
to give us our principles of action, and to shape our 
ftiture character. Later still, we became units in the social 
body, for which our education was in great part a training, 
and our society with all but omnipotent strength has com- 
pelled us to accept and act upon its most accredited prin- 
ciples of action under penalty of its displeasure — a most 
formidable sanction. Besides compelling us to obey its 
laws, it forces upon us a conformity with its beliefs, senti- 
ments, opinions, so far as these are necessary for the preser- 
vation of its own existence ; while the subordinate sections 
of society with which we may be connected in different 
relations, in like manner have compelled us to a conformity 
■with their laws and usages and principles. And con- 
currently with education and the pressure of society, there 
has been all the time the never-ceasing, ever-changing 
pressure of circumstances co-operating in the evolution and 
fixing of our moral character ; and so great has been the 
total influence of these various forces, heredity, education, 
the social imperative, and the constant pressure of circum- 
stance, that an extremely naiTow margin indeed is left at 
I any time for the ojteration of the free autonomous will of 
Kant and the transcendental metaphysicians. These various 
factors amongst them make up so much of the moral 
man that they almost justify the aphorism (quoted by 
Professor Huxley) that " our moral character is woven for 
us, not by us." 
At all events, they show that our wills are not free. Our 
I volitions, our actions, are determined by motives, as Mill 
and Bain contend ; and the motives owe their strength to 
our character thus shaped under the forces above described. 
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It is true tliat men imagine they are free to act or not to 
act, to decide one way or the other, in a given case, because, 
as Spinoza has aaid, we know our actions, but not always the 
motives from which they spring and which really determine ■ 
theiu. In reality, our actions, in our maturer years, and 
after our character has acquired fixity, foUow with 
mechanical regulaiity from it, and in particular from one 
or other of the bundle of habits which, in great meaeure, 
our character has become. Action from habit is economy 
of force, a saving of conscious reflection and deliberation ; 
but it is mechanical and automatic, there is no interven- 
tion of the faculty of will, any more than there is the 
weighing of motives. And whenever, as occasionally happens 
in maturer life, in cases of importance, novel action must 
be taken, where conscious deUberation does actually pre- 
cede the decision of the best course of action, our decisions, 
our volitions, as well as our actions, follow from the 
motives which are strongest, which are no others than 
those which promise on tlie whole the most satisfactory 
results. It is the strongest motive which determines 
volition ; there is no arbitrary volition made by a free will 
in tlie teeth of the strongest motives or in total disregard 
of them. Or, if there ever seems to be a case of this 
description, as where a man afSrms that be will act in a 
particular manner, be the motives on the other side what 
they may, tlie fact is that the adverse conscious motives 
visible or possible, are dominated by the strength of the 
rival ones, supplemented by a substratum of unconscious 
motives referrable to the general moral character and dis- 
positions, but never to a free will. The man knows how 
strong arc the motives which influence him ; he does not 
expect that any so strong can possibly appear on the other 
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side; and his will seems arbitrarily to decide what his 
character has really determined. 

The case of mechanical action from habit, the case of 
conscious deliberation, and the case where we are not able 
to state precisely the motives really influencing us, exhaust 
all casea But they also leave no scope for the exercise of 
free-wilL In the first case the action is determined 
mechanically, and in the second and third, by the strength 
of the motives at work. There is literally no work loft for 
a free will to do, even if the existence of the supposed 
independent entity called the free self could be proved. 
There is no work for it to do which is not already taken in 
hand by other agencies. There is only the case, more con- 
ceivable than ever actual, of which the free-will meta- 
physicians have made so much use — the case where the 
motives seem exactly balanced, as in the example of the ass 
of Buridanus between the two identical bundles of hay. 
Here, it is argued, on the motive theory there could be no 
decision according to the strongest motive, from whence it 
follows the ass must starve; but he does not : therefore there 
is some fiiculty which arbitrarily elects for one or the other, 
i.e. there exists a free will But even in this extreme case, 
one or other alternative at a particular moment seems to 
present the stronger inducement, and the volition, rightly 
or wrongly, is carried with it. Moreover, if the individual 
could not properly be said to act from the stronger motive 
in such a case, but rather from a mechanical and unreason- 
ing impulse, just as little could this impulse be ascribed to 
the action of a free will. 

§ 7. If it were possible to uncoil from the completely 
formed character one by one the various factors which have 
gone to compose it, so as to lay bare the pure nucleus or 
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inner core of self which is supposed to lie at the root of 
clmracter, and which it is further supposed can act irre- 
spective of motives, or even in opposition to their strongest 
momentum, how much, we might ask of the free-will meta- 
physician, would remain to represent our proper self, and 
what range would be left for its free will to operate ifi ? 
Indeed, is it not clear that the more superinduced moral 
influences, such as the effect of education or the imperative 
of society, are withdrawn, as we sometimes witness in 
certain forma of insanity or other diseaaes, the nearer we . 
should come, not to the supposed underlying pure self 
endowed with a power of free-will, but either to a moral 
ehaos or simply to the underlying animal, governed, as other 
animals, by the most elementary instincts and impulses? 
We should not find an independent self, because none such 
exists independent of the several elements of character. 
And should we attempt to dive, like Kant, beneath the circle 
of phenomenal motives, we should not come any nearer to 
the free imperial ego of the ti^anscendental philosopher; we 
should not find it located out of s|iace, but rather in our ' 
attempts we should strike the hard bottom of the materia! 
atoms of Professor Huxley, which, though we have not been 
able to regard them as omnipotent nor yet as first causea, 
nevertheless do exist, and as experience together with 
science assures us, do exert a very potent though somewhat 
occult inttuence over our lives. 

Still more, if there were this mysterious self lodged at 
the bottom of our being, endowed with the power of free 
volition, whether it issues its mandates from out the inde- 
scribable sphere of the noumenal world, as Kant maintains, 
or whether it lives and governs amongst the circle of 
phenomenal motives in our ordinaiy phenomenal world, as 
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I'ther metapLysiciaos hold, in either case a consequence 
very serious for Science would reatUt The self, or ^o, 
would be a first cause ; its esercise of free-will would be a 
miracle, and aome thing extremely like the miracle of 
creation ex nikilo. It would be the production and exercise 
of a force or enei^ underived from any prior energy or 
from other source tiian itself, which, so far as we can 
attempt to conceive an inconceivable and impoBsible thing, 
would be the mysterious and inexplicable proceas of creation 
fnim nothing. It would be the accomplishment of the feat 
which Kant himself declared impossible within the field of 
Nature, and which accordingly he can represent as possible 
only by shutting the ego out of phenomenal nature as he 
has done. 

If we grant free-will, we must be prepared for further 
coneequences. We ahall have once more the return of the 
miracle, everywhere else expelled from the field of science 
and history ; and this time all the more dangerous if the 
power of working it be lodged within the man's breast to 
be daily exercised. Let us but once grant this myateiious 

If endowed with this power of free volition, and the 

becomes everywhere else credible, as required by 

theological or metaphysical needs. For what is a miracle 

but the interruption of the regularity of natural sequence 

by the sudden irruption and interference of a foreign and 

ipertor power ? And what is the exercise of a free will 

it the like arbitrary appearance and interference of a 

Toreign power in the circle of natural phenomenal motives 

for the purpose of breaking the natural sequence of motive 

and volition! It is not the appearance of a new motive, but 

a power different in kind, a thing pei' se, of whoso existence, 

loreover, we have no evidence. Indeed, if we admit this 
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miracle to be performed within ourselves and by ourselves, 
we are only obfltioate as well as illogical in affirming its 
impossibility in other cases where it seems more urgently 
caUed for. 

But Science cannot without self-destruction allow either 
the miracle in general or the special one of creation exivULilo ; 
and least of all can she allow that both take place within 
the theatre of man's breast in the production of sometliing 
from nothing, as in the supposed exercise of a free uncaused 
will. Science explains the facta and phenomena of Nature 
from second causes, which are invariably, as Mill tells us. 
phenomenal causes. To do so is the business of Science. 
She is not concerned either with ontologic or with first 
causes ; hut tlie existence of a free will, or ego, is either an 
ontologic cause with which Science is not concerned, or it' 
is a phenomenal one for whose existence she finds no evi- 
dence, while it would contradict her two highest generali- 
zations, the law of universal causation and the law of tho 
conservation of energy. The doctrine of a free will would' 
enthi-one the man himself as Deity, would make the ego a 
true creator— a result consistent possibly with most forms of 
German tiunscendental philosophy, but not with the con- 
clusions of psychology and of modem science generally. 

§ 8. But is it not an admitted fact that men can alter , 
their character for the better ? and does not this imply a 
power of free will? Not so; a power of improving the" 
character to a cei'tain Hmited extent is granted ; biit this 
power, limited at best, is one that steadily decrease* with 
years, and a time comes when it ceases altogether. The 
old cannot change their character for the better. In fact, a 
time comes in our mature years, diSerent though it be for 
difierent persons, when the character has acquired such', 
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rigidity, such uniformity in its actions, and it has become 
so near to an impossibility for its possessor to change it 
for the better, that some theologians bring in a special 
miracle to get over the otherwise insuperable difficulty — the 
miracle of sudden conversion, represented as a change of 
heart, of soul, and of life. But this very necessity for a 
sapemati^ral intervention is in effect, as it is in the express 
¥ords of those who believe in it, an admission of the im- 
potence of the free autonomous will of Kant and the meta- 
physicians to do the work of change. According to tliese last, 
the self, or ego, is free, free to fulfil the law of duty, but it 
is not free to alter itself greatly. It is free to do what it is 
its nature to do ; in other words, it is free to produce its 
natural effects, as it is to a plant to grow and to flower, 
though by the same reasoning it is evidently not free 
to do other than it does, or other than it is its nature to 
do. It is not free for the bramble to bring forth grapes, 
or for any tree or man to produce other than its natural 
fruit — a consideration which may show how little tlie 
alleged freedom really amoimts to. 

According to the necessitarian, like Mill, a power of 
improving the character to an extent is allowed ; if we 
really strongly wish to do so, we can ; the wish itself being 
an important motive force in the case, and one depending 
probably on the original inherited basis of character. But 
while this power really remains, we can apply it only by 
perceiving and pressing into our service sufficiently powerful 
motives to conquer the rival and inferior motives. We must 
endeavour to make the better motives efiect a lodgment in 
our breast; we must make them become a part of our 
character ; and this we can only do on the two conditions 
that their germs are already within us, and also that they 
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promise a certain balance and reward of pleasurable result. 
Before a drunkard can be got to make an effort for hifl 
reformation, he must have strong motives put before hinu 
If he sees hia health, fortune, and family in danger of 
being ruined, here are strongly detening motives to the 
further indulgence of his vice. The only question is — , 
Can these and the opposite class of pleasurable motives 
counteract the imperious craving of hia bad liablt. By 
trying to press good motives into our service, by incorpo- 
rating them into our character and trying to work under 
them, we may succeed in permanently improving the 
character ; but in order to a continued perseverance and » 
final victory, these good motives and inducements must 
continue with us as constant forces in the hour of tempta- 
tion, and they must be so powerful as to conquer and subdue 
the old competing inducements and army of lower motives 
which still, though in diminishing strength, besiege the wilL 
Thus, even in the change of character for the better, and 
still more clearly in the far commoner change for the worse, 
we do not get beyond the sway and sphere of motivea 
We are stiU within the circle of known, natural, phenomenal 
causes. We do not reach or perceive the operation of a 
free will, which, did it indeed exist, we should imagine 
could have no difficulty in improving the character. In the 
change of character here described, we find neither the 
miraculous agency of free-will nor the still more miraculous 
sudden conversion of the character by supernatural agency. 
Every way regarded, the alleged fact of free-will turns out 
to be an unmeaning figment, an inconceivable and impossible 
thing. It was a fiction invented by the older metaphy- 
sicians anxious for the dignity of man and for the interests of 
morality, both of which, in the opinion of the necessitarian. 
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well <]iepei]Be with it; and a fiction sometimes 
by theology, in the same interests of morality, 
foatetimes discountenanced, Viecause opposed to the general 
iieological doctrines of original sin and of prace, as well 
,'f to the particular doctrine of predestination. 

§ 9. Does not tliia theory of the determination of the 
will by motives take away all merit and demerit from our 
LLaracters and actions ? and does it not destroy all moral 
responsibility or accountability for the consoqucnecs of 
our actions ? If the strongest motive prevails and really 
lietennines action, where lies the merit if the action be 
what is called a good one ? where the demerit if it be the 
reverse ? Is there any more merit or demerit in liuman 
actions on thU theory than in the actions of lions or 
tigers which in like manner obey the strongest motive ? 
Is not the murderer's act assimilated to that of the tiger 
who kills a man ? Is not the most heroic action due to the 
accidental presence and strength of a good motive in the 
hrt-ast, to a happy grace from Nature ? In answer to this 
U must be confessed that the merit and demerit of actions 
on the necessitarian theory, considerably diminished, 
■ugh not the praise or blame, the admiration or detest- 
ation which they may arouse. The merit or demerit of 
our actions is diminished when we remember that it 
follows necessarily from motives, that the motives come 
from character, and tliat character is in great measure 
determined for us by heredity, education, and circumstance. 
Still, it is not wholly so determined, and we ai"e meritorious 
so far as wo endeavour to make it better, so far as we 
endeavour to make a good conscience our strongest motive 
force, even though here again we cannot greatly succeed 
imleBS, by the grace of Nature, the germs of good have 
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already been deposited within us. But to raise the ques- 
tion of merit or demerit la to raiae a vain and misleading 
issue. Our merits at the beat are slight, as others besides 
the Calvinist theologians have discovered, and, undoubtedly, 
the demerit goes mth the merit. H all got their deserts 
it might not be just to say with Hamlet that "few should 
escape a whipping ; " but certainly few should get an; 
extra reward ; and the best, like St. Paul, are those who 
would lay the least claim to any. It is true we cannot 
help attributing merit to the men who have stood firm 
even unto death for truth and right. We attribute merit 
to them because they have sewed and saved the world, 
although the best of them knew and felt how little in truth 
was their own merit or desert, that they but did what H^ 
was in their nature and given impulse to do, and what on. 
the whole they were obliged by the forces within them 
to do. They felt that they acted from forces lent to them, 
and that they deserved little credit for so doing. But thsj 
fiirthcr reason why we on our part are inclined to attribut« 
real and extraordinary merit to the great servers of theii; 
species is, that we know there waa a war of motives, 
conflict between good and evil, going on within the breast,' 
and we persist in representing the good man, the Socratefi* 
or Buddha, as having arbitrarily made election for th« 
good by bis own free-will and choice, as having closed once 
for all with the right side, and determined to follow it, 
though it brought his own extinction from the world. WS; 
i-epresent it thus, and in a general way not erroneously. 
The great man did all this, and so far as to justly excite 
the admiration and reverence, the love and gratitude, of his 
fellows and of posterity ; but when we speak scientifically, 
and from the result of psychological analysis, we see that 
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even the hero or martyr made his memoi'ahle decisions by 
the strength of the motives resident in his bi'eaat, as he kept 
to them by the continuing strength of these same inner 
tnoraJ forces, which were only a happy and glorious grace 
of Nature or God vouchsafed to liim. He felt as Lullier — 
this he must do and no other ; — from the strength of the 
motive within, but not from the strength of his own free- 
wili This he felt, though vx, on the other hand, cannot 
help having feelings of reverence, gratitude, ailmtration, 
which implicitly acknowledge a merit in him ; feelings 
which, however, are ennobling to the possessor, as they 
were part of the sustaining motives to the hero's action 
itself. 

§ 10. \Vliy, then, are men punished for actions injurious 
to others or to society, when they only act from the 
strongest motives 1 If the strongest motive or siun of 
motives invariably prevails and carries the volition with 
it, it is still a matter of chance whether the motives are 
good or bad ones, though, if bad or anti-social, we must 
necessarily act from them. Am I not compelled to act from 
the strongest motive as irresistibly as a steam-engine is 
urged forward by the mechanical forces animating it ? and 
if compelled, are not merit and demerit alike removed? 
Why, then, should I be punished if the consequences of my 
action should happen to harm others ? Why on any ground 
except the superior might of society and not on grounds of 
justice ? 

And the answer to such an objection usually urged 
against the motive theory is as follows : — " Doubtless you 
must always decide and act according to the strongest 
motive which for the time being is before you, unless you 
postpone your decision in order to allow other motives to 
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rise to view; but in either caae there was supposed to have, 
teen present and included in your genera! circle of motives 
sitting in council, some degree of conscience, some regard 
for the rights, and if not also some small desire for the 
good of others, at least no wish to do them haiio. Further, 
even if al! these good motives were absent, still a fear 
of punishment was very confidently calculated upon by 
society as being present in your case, as in all cases, amongsb 
the other motives, to warn you off from actions hurtful to 
society. Some of those motives, prohibitory of injurious 
action to others, and very particularly the dread of punish- 
ment, were assumed as having been present to your mind 
as to all properly constituted minds ; and if unhappily they 
were not present in due strength, if they were present but 
were not felt sufficiently strongly to deter you from wrong 
doing, society, also governed by motives directed to its 
own preservation and weal, is justified, through ita arm of 
justice guarding its interests, in punishing you, so aa to 
make the deterring motives stronger in future in you and 
others similar." In order to show the falseness of the 
theory, a burglar or murderer of a metaphysical turn (^ 
mind, who has adopted the necessitai'ian creed, is sometimoa 
represented as urging :— " But is the punishment reaUy just ? 
How can it be just to punish me if my will has beea 
coerced by the strength of the motives which were im.- 
fortunately present to me ?" And the answer provided by 
Bishop Butler still holds good, even from the necessitariaiv 
point of view, " Aa if," says Butler, " the necessity which 
is supposed to destroy the injustice of murder would not 
also destroy the injustice of punishing it." But the biu-glar 
may be answered more fully from the point of view of bis 
own creed, from the principles of Edwards and Priestley, of 
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lUU «D<1 Bain. We may suppose a necessitarian judge to 
have tried the necessitarian house-breaker, and to rei)ly 
to his objection : — " It appears from the event that respect 
for the rights of others, for the just rights of property, were 
-. t-iy feebly deterring motives with you when you committed 
r Ilia crime ; further, that the fear of punishment was not so 
-ti-ong as it is desii-able it should have been ; it was calcu- 
lated that, if not ea a moral being, yet at least as a prudent 
«ne, mindful of your own interest and self-preservation 
you would have had the latter motive before you ; it was 
tven confidently assumed that you would have it before 
you in fiome degree, since you were forewarned of the 
penalty attached to your ofience against the law ; it now 
appears that, though you doubtless had it before you, you 
had it not in sufficient degree. This is unfortunate for 
yoo, especially since you have been convicted of the crime ; 
and society in self-defence must make the fear of punish- 
ment stronger in your apprehension in future, as well as in 
others resembling you ; and there is no other way in which 
this can be so eflectually done as by making you experience 
punjahment in severe and unpleasant form. You have 
attacked society in one of its essential foundations, the 
rightfi of proi>erty, and society is justified in repelling such 
attacks. It is just to defend just rights, and to do so by 
means of punishment, which is society's means of defence, 
ia just. Further, it is not only just, but the general weal 
absolutely requires it ; for all which reasons I, as the 
representative of society, and moved by considerations 
for its security, must pass such a sentence of punishment 
on you as the gravity of your offence justly deserves," 

So much by way of answer to the metaphysical 
burglar. And most of the argument applies to the case of 
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him who has taken life; only that here the further an<l 
more special question of the justice of capital punishment 
entera — a question which, however, does not concern us 
present. 

Thus punishment may be defended an just on th» 
motive theory as well as on the rival theory of free-will,, 
Will goes even further, maintaining that it ia only oa 
the motive theory that pimisliment has any true signiS- 
cance or justification; that it would miss its aim if the will^ 
were not determined by motives. Punishment, in hia 
opinion, owes its sole efficacy to its being a motive which 
will certainly have an influence amongst the others aA 
work, which will certainly be taken into more or less 
serious account by all who meditate crime against society. 
" Punishment," he says, " proceeds on the assumption that 
the will ia governed by motives. If ptmishment had iiO' 
power of acting on the will, it would be illegitimate, 
however natural might be the inclination to inflict it. Just 
80 far as the will is supposed free, tliat is, capable of acting 
against motives, punishment is disappointed of its object 
and deprived of justification." " 

The final justification of punishment is the greater 
good to be attained, only by its infliction. It cannot ba 
justified on grounds of vengeance, or of retaliation, or of a. 
desire to inflict pain. The reformation of the individual 
and the larger good of society are the aims of punish- 
ment, but the latter is so much the more important that 
the former must give way to it in all cases where the two 
are incompatible, as in the case of the murderer, whose life 
is dangerous to the community. The aim of punishment. 
is the prevention of crime, sometimes the improvement of 
" Examination n/Sir W, Hamiiian'' PhiloioplM/, p. 578. 
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the individual. The further question arises before it can be 
justified — Is it efficacious to its end ? Does it prevent 
crime or improve the oflFender ? And there can be no doubt 
what the answer should be. There is no doubt of the 
efficacy of punishment in general, sometimes for the im- 
provement of the individual, but far more for the prevention 
of future crimes. There can be no question that the fear 
of punishment prevents innumerable crimes of all kinds 
which nothing but such fear would prevent. Without 
going the length of Professor Bain, who affirms that 
"punishment or retribution in some form is one-half the 
motive power to virtue in the very best of human beings, 
while it is more than three-fourths in the mass of man- 
kind," we have no doubt at least that the fear of punish- 
ment sits as a constant monitor and motive force in the 
general assembly of the criminal's motives. There can be 
no question that the dread of punishment is " very potent 
with such spirits," and that its monitions prevail to such an 
extent as not only to prevent many potential burglars, 
swindlers, and murderers, from becoming actual ones ; but 
also that amongst actual criminals, the fear of consequences 
acting in the place of a conscience, in many cases turns 
away the current of the criminal's thought from the pre- 
meditated crime ; so that the cunningly conceived fraud will 
not be carried out, the meditated murder will be only in 
imagination, the contemplated burglarious " enterprise of 
great pith and moment" will remain only a great idea 
which will never merit the name of action. 

Responsibility, then, is not destroyed by the theory of 
motives. On the contrary, a practical sense of it is only to 
be brought home to the individual who has no conscience or 
regard for the rights of others, by punishment, that is, by a 
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motive. And this punishment must, in the general interest 
of society, be made sufficiently severe to effect its proper 
aim of repressing crime within due limits, which it can 
never hope by exceesive severity to wholly extirpate so long 
as the imperfect constitution of society itself, as well as the 
imperfect constitution of human nature, are two large pro-. 
ducing causes. Punishment by society should not be ven- 
geance, it should not be cruel or excessive, it should be 
tempered with a judicious mercy, and allowance made 
where possible for the pressure of temptation, for the stresss 
of circumatance, for the compulsion of actual want which 
sometimes drives to crime. It should be remembered by- 
society that, though we know the temptation which haa 
proved too strong, we do not know how mucli has been 
successfully resisted, the amount of which, in the opinion 
of all moralists, is a chief factor in appraising the moral 
worth of character. Finally, it should be remembered that 
besides a compulsion scarcely short of physical, which want 
may bring-^and for which none should be held accountable 
morally — the sum total of the conditions of society itself 
may be one of the larger causes of the compulsion to crime, 
on which account also a plea for mercy and leniency ia 
allowed in all cases where it can be exercised without 
danger to the general social interests. 

§ 11. And yet, after all, in spite of the speculative c 
elusion that the will is not a free causal agency, but itself 
determined by causes, is there not the equally clear practical" 
conviction that man can control the course of his life and 
actions to some considerable degree? Are we not assured 
that man is not only the master of Nature, but more the 
master of his own destiny to-day than he was in any former 
period of his history ? I think we must 'admit it. And 
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Still more ; man in civilized communities feels assured that 

he is not the slave of any fatalistic necessity ; that he is less 

the sport of chance than man in former ages or in ruder 

nations ; that he can not only direct and shape the outward 

physical facts and forces of Nature in his favour, but that he 

can even, if he wishes it, to an important extent, reshape 

his own character, in which is implicitly contained so much, 

if not as Schopenhauer contends the whole, of his future 

destiny. The Man has, if his Will has not, a certain directive 

power. Even the believers in his automatism arc obliged 

to grant so much, however little their principles -would 

explain it. He can to a large extent control his conduct ; 

he has an undoubted and a great capacity of working 

towards distant aims, which he strongly desires to reach, 

and of foreseeing and directing the intermediate steps 

towards these ends. We thus possess a practical freedom, 

the freedom of working towards a desired end, the only 

freedom of any value ; and we have this freedom the greater 

in proportion to our native force of character and wisdom. 

That we have such freedom, the fact of our labouring for 

distant ends, and of our power of choosing the appropriate 

means to i-each foreseen goals, decisively prove, even though 

it can be shown that each step of our actions falls under the 

sway of mechanical necessity, and that each item of our 

deliberations was controlled by motives. There is now less 

of chance pressing on us ; more of choice allowed us ; — less 

of the fatalistic necessity where we can only bow our heads, 

and with Stoic or Islamite resignation passively await the 

event which neither eflFort nor thought can prevent. There is 

more room in our age of Science for our thought and will, for 

purpose and design, to influence the known course of things 

in our favour. The mighty machinery of the universe, vast 
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and complicated as it is, permits man, through the know- 
ledge of it, which Science gives, to turn to profit the very 
invariability of the working of the machiaery, the rig^d 
uniformity of the laws, which at first sight would seem to 
crusli biro under the weight of helpless necessity. By his 
knowledge of the uniform behaviour of Nature, he regains 
the practical freedom which the universal reign of 
invariahle law seems at first to take away. For by this 
regidarity of natural law, and by his knowledge of it, man 
ia able to press the laws into his service so as to aid in the 
accomplishment of his designs and desires ; and the mora 
completely all Nature, including hia own bodily and mental 
states, passes imder the dominion of established scientific 
laws, the more fully man can avail himself of thera, and 
recover his freedom within their bounds and by their 
means. The more he knows them and takes account of 
them, the fuller he secures his own practical freedom. We 
are free, — and the condition of our freedom is this very 
rigidity of Nature's laws, joined to our knowledge of the 
several laws themselves. We are free, and knowledge ia 
the true emancipator. To know the physical law, and to 
make use of it, to know the physiological, or mental, or 
economic law, and to take account of it, is to make the 
law our servant and not our master. 

Nature ia unchanging ; it ia for us to know her, and after 
knowing to obey her, in obeying to obtain the dominion 
over her. But knowledge is the first condition of empire. 
Knowledge — which positive science as distinct from hypo- 
the_sis provides — is thus the true deliverer of man both 
from the tyranny and seeming caprice of external natural 
forces, blind and powerful, as well as from the maleficent 
forces mora], or organic, resident within. Ever it ia the 
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truth which makes man free, so far as freedom can be 
predicated of a being subject to external and internal con- 
ditions, which can be indefinitely modified and made to 
serve his most intimate desire and purpose, but which in 
themselves are unalterable. 

We are free, in the sense explained; but there is no 
autonomous wilL There is no absolute sovereignty of the 
will, but only a constitutional rule subject to many checks 
and conditions. The will is limited by laws and conditions, 
physical, organic, mental, social, which must be accepted in 
any case ; but which, if accepted and made the best of, man 
can control his destiny in their despite, and even by their 
means. We can thus act as if we were free, in spite of the 
doctrine of speculative necessity, as Butler argues ; we are 
fi-ee to pursue our most desired ends — the only freedom that 
any need care to have ; and we shall obtain all the more of 
this kind of freedom, the more all Nature passes under the 
yoke of invariable and unchanging laws. 
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§ 1. And now, what ia the scientific doctrine on the great 
theme of immortality ? Is there any hope for men ? In 
one word, no. For any Buch hope, if men miiat continue to 
indulge in it after hearing the scientific argiimenta, they 
must go elsewhere — to the theologian, the metaphysician, 
the mystic, the poet. These men, habitually dwelling in 
their several spheres of illusion and unreality, may find 
suggestions of the phantasy which they persuade them- 
selves are arguments in favour of a future life ; the man of 
Bcienoe. for hia part, and the positive thinker, building on 
science — who keep within the solid land of inductive truth 
and positive knowledge, where proof is possible, and where 
short of absolute proof, analogy should guide thejudgment — 
consider no proposition more certain than that the soul is 
mortal as well as the body which supported it, and of which 
it was merely the final flower and product. 

Our modern naturalist, following Darwin, has satisfied 
himself that man is only the superior animal derived &om 
the inferior ; why should he not die as the others ? Our 
modern physiologist has ascertained that thought is but a 
function of the brain and nerves ; why should it not perish 
with these ? Our most advanced physicists have discovered 
that man is a machine first, an animal afterwards, and a 
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conscious being by an inexplicable accident only in the 
third instance; a machine in which the various physical 
l^ncies are mysteriously ti-ansmnted and utilized to repair 
le jiarts, and to propel the whole, with consciousnesa super- 
added aa spectator, but not as director or controller of the 
macliine ; — why should it not collapse with the general 
break-up of the machinery ? why should it not cease when 
no longer supported by the various physical energies whose 
U&nsformatioDS withijj the bodily machine alone made its 
existence possible ? 

Yes, indeed; our modem savants, and what is of still 
more consequence, our positive scientific thinkers, reasoning 
independently from the veriGed conclusions of science, have, 
wiUi few exceptions, come to the conclusion that the belief in 
future life so long prevalent amongst men must be finally 
up. "While only partially assenting to Hamlet s great 
io^um on man,' with his nobility of reason, his infinity of 
(acuity, his " express and admirable " mechanism, they have, 
with all but unanimous voice, accepted Hamlet's cynical 
conclusion in its most strict and literal and serious sense, 
,t all is but the " quintessence of dust." For man, though 
le acknowledged " beauty of the world and the paragon of 
ouiiuals," is still only an animal, subject to the common 
doom of the rest. The duat is the end ; and this is the 
conclusion even of those who do not accept the remainder 
the materialist's creed.^that the cunning arrangements 
the atoms was the beginning, and their mysterious 

' The whole nonderfiil passage la well north coinparing with the 

DBrwiniiui doctrine of man, standing uh it dooa bo much opposed to it 

kt all points »Bve tho ooncjluBioii :— " What a pioce of work ia man I bow 

D KaaoD ! how infinite in ftkcaltj ! in form and moving, how eipresB 

d adminihlo! in action, bow like an angel 1 in apprehonsion, bow like a 

i I the boamy of the world ! the pemigoQ of aniinala ! And yet to me what 

it qaintcE^ence of duet ? " 
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maraKaJlings and combinations the underlying essence and 
cause of the whole life-drama of man. 

§ 2. Such is the conclusion of science ; but before ex- 
hibiting in detail the arguments on which it depends, it is 
desirable to revert to, and briefly to consider, the theological 
and metaphysical theories of the soul, together with the 
arguments for a future existence founded upon them. We 
dhall then be in a better position to estimate the compara- 
tive weight of these on the one aide, and those advanced by 
science on the other. 

The metaphysicians of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries — Descartes, Leibnitz, Wolf, Clarke — with minor 
and unimportant diiferences, had agreed and laid down that 
the soul was an independent entity, separate from the body, 
and of wholly dissimilar nature. It was a thinking sub- 
stance, of its own nature, and of necessity an immaterial 
and an immortal thing. But as a fui-thcr security and jiro- 
tection in the great shock of death, in order to shield it 
from all harm at that great transition, so suggestive to the 
imagination of fateful possibilities, they had made it one 
and indivisible. In short, it was a thinking sulistance, 
simple, indivisible, immaterial, and immortal. It could not 
be broken up or dissolved by death, for death could find no 
avenue of assault, no vulnerable point in a thing so carefidly 
guarded. It could not be touched by any power short of 
Omnipotence, and not even by Him after an irrevocabla 
existence had once beeii granted. True, the metaphysicians 
did not really prove that the soul possessed the alleged 
attributes, including immortality ; they had only covertly 
assumed them in their definitions of the soul, and after- 
wards, according to the fashion of skilful conjurors, merely 
shook out of their definitions the desired conclusions which 
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they had already secretly placed there, or which at least 
they could scarcely avoid knowing were already implicitly 
folded up in the hypotheses they started with. And it was 
one of the great tasks which Kant imposed upon himself 
to unmask and discredit all these pretended proofs of the 
soul's necessary immortality — a work accomplished by him 
so very effectually as for ever to discredit this line of argu- 
ment for a future life. But strange to say, this great 
destroyer of other metaphysical constructions, having com- 
pletely demolished the old theories of the soul and destroyed 
the old proofs of its immortality, raised up a theory of his 
own, which, though more profound and possibly more in- 
vulnerable to logical or metaphysical assault, is, for all 
practical purposes, and to those not versed in the subtleties 
of metaphysical speculations, substantially the same as the 
theories destroyed, and open to hardly less weighty objec- 
tions than lay against them. For, after all, there was a self, 
or ego, underlying our phenomenal consciousness, though, 
dive we never so deep with introverted psychological eyes, 
we could not iSnd it or come into contact with it in any 
way. There was a real self, though completely and effectu- 
ally shrouded from our view. There was a real ego, different 
from the merely empirical ego, from the common ego of our 
ordinary acquaintance, such as our consciousness shows it 
to us ; but of this real ego we can only know the existence 
and nothing more. Hume was consequently right when he 
said, " We ne.ver j&nd what is called self, but only a conscious 
impression when we look inward." He was only wrong in 
denying that there was any self, an error corrected by 
Kant. The ego exists beneath, or rather outside, conscious- 
ness. It is a noumenon, a ding-an-sich, an indescribable 
something, safely located out of space and time, and as 
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Buch, not subject to the mutabilities of tbese pbtnomenal 
spheres. 

The soul, accoi-ding to Kant, is an unconditioaal exist- 
ence, a thing per se, a noumenon, residing out of conscious- 
neas, of whose ontologic existence we are made aware by 
its phenomenal projections or ofFects in conaciousness. It 
lives, so to speak, beneath the waters of consciousness, but 
by its sub-conscious activity it produces the ripples and 
agitations which appear on the surface. It is true that 
we cannot prove the existence of this real self in the 
common scientific, but only ia a transcendental, sense. The 
existence of tlie ego, in the strictest sense of experienced 
existence, we cannot prove, because we can have no intui- 
tion of it on the one hand; and on the other, the categories 
of the understanding. Substance, Cause, and the like, which 
are necessary to make our experience, do not legitimately 
apply to nomnena, which lie quite beyond the frontiers of 
all possible experience. In reality, the soul is beyond the 
bounds, though it lies at tlie bottom, of all our experience. 
But we must grant its existence, both from the side of the 
Speculative Reason as explained above, as a cause or source 
of the phenomena of consciousness; and again we must 
grant its existence from the side of the Practical Reason aa 
a moral wilL Moreover, as moral will, and from the 
])oint of view of action, the ego is free, since wo feel the 
imperative of duty demanding unconditional fulfilment 
from US, which would bo a mockery or practical con- 
tradiction on the part of its Author if we had no power to 
obey its behests. We ought, therefoie we can. In this 
famous argument Kant secures our moral freedom. And 
finally immortality must be also postulated, though, like 
the freedom of the will and the existence of God, it is 
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confessedly not proved speculatively. A future life, and 
that an immortal one, must be granted ua to reach that 
perfection, whoae pursuit reason prescribes as the true 
end of our being, but which on earth ia never reached by 
even the most virtuous, and which in even any time short 
of eternity can only be indefinitely approximated to with- 
out being ever fully attained. 

Thus the metaphysicians in general, and Kant in par- 
ticular, had tried to ground their beliefs in the soul's im- 
mortality. The theologians had reached the same conoluston 
by a different route. The future life was a revelation from 
God Himself. It could not confessedly have been deduced 
with any certainty from reason alone. Nor was it an 
invariable clement in every revelation, since there api^ears 
no trace of it iu the Mosaic, and little in the Old Testament 
ruvelation taken generally. In the Christian revelation, 
however, the doctrine of the resurrection to a future life 

-, as St. Paul assures ua, the moat central and vital point. 

icoording to the Christian theology, an immortal soul is 
l'"igcd in every man, — not immortal in its own essence, as 
the metaphysicians had made it, but as the gift of Ood, who 
lias so bade it and declared it to us. The soul existing 
in every one is. however, impure and sinful in its own 
nature, owing to the original sin of Adam which all his 
IMJsterity has inherited, and requirea the blood of Christ 
to purify it, the action of the Holy Spirit to sanctify it. 

It has ingrained spots and essential taints, which over tend 
to deepen and to develop into worse evil as life proceeds, 
and it must be inevitably and irrevocably lost unless it« 
further corruption be ai-rested, unless it be wholly re- 
generated by the grace of God, the efficacy of the Spirit, 
and the merits of the Redeemer, according to the Cliristian 
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scheme of salvation, as generally imdei^tood. But even 
in the worst cases (except, indeed, under the CaJvLnistic 
theology), the soul, so far lost, can be recovered by the 
appropriate means of grace. Who are the depoaitariea of 
the meaDs is a question, it is true, which divides Christian 
Cliurches and sects ; but still it is a consolation held out 
by all forms of Christianity except Calvinism, that the old 
VBSsel of self, after disastrous voyage and seemingly total 
wreck on earth, can yet be repaired and refitted for another 
and a happier venture, if not for a final, sure, and certain 
haven of rest; but whether, on quitting the earth and 
leaving this life, the soul laimehoa on prosperous or perilous 
seas, whether it reaches the islands of the blest or is pent 
with " those whom lawless and uncertain thoughts imagine 
howling," the soul, according to all theologians, is immortal, 
and will preserve its individuality and its present conscious- 
ness for ever. 

§ 3. But Science, for her part, finds no grounds for the 
beliefs of theology or metaphysics in a future life— beliefs, 
moreover, which she regards as little comforting at tbu 
best. If her instruments and methods of research, bo suc- 
cessful in other fields of inquiry, can be relied upon when 
applied to man himself, as adequate to measure the full 
range and to sound the lowest depths of his nature ; and 
if, moi-eover, the report handed in respecting that nature 
is accurate and exhaustive, which assures us that man is 
only the higher and more developed animal, whose mental 
nature is only a function of his bodily organism ; — then the 
final conclusion seems to follow irresistibly, that immor- 
tality, the eternal prolongation of the mental individuality 
after Uie dissolution of the associated organism, is an in^=. 
conceivable and an incredible thing. This is, indeed, the 
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distinct conclusion of all merely ncientiiie thought when 
<iirected to the question ; and here the arguments advanced 
■Ifmami our greatest and most eerious attention. Let us 
proceed to unfold them more fully. 

Tliought, emotion, volition, the psycho-physiologist telLs 
us, the three things which make up consciousness, or the 
mental side of the man, are inseparably bound up with the 
hrain and nervous system, whose functions they are, just as 
it is the function of the heart to pump up the blood, and 
of the lungs to aerate it ; and as all functions one day 
evidently cease their work together — the heart to beat, the 
eye to see, the lungs to breathe — by what logic, it is de- 
ided, can an exception be made in favour of thinking, 
function of the brain, which as palpably ceases as all 
Can thought go on after the dissolution of the 
brain, the thinking organ ? Indeed, if thought, if conscious- 
ness he only a function of the brain, to put the question 
thus is to show the absurdity of the doctrine of a future 
life. For can a function be even imagined to exist without 
the otvan whose action in fact constituted its sole existence ? 
The soul, of whose future existence you speak, is nothing 
but our consciousness composed of its threefold contents, 
and these are only functions of the bodily organism — the 
highest functions, it is allowed, but still only functions, all 
of which must cease together with the body. Is not the 
power of muscular movement palpably arrested when the 
limbe become rigid ; and the power of thought, is it not to 
all appearance as palpably ? why should the appearance be 
deceptive in the one ease rather than in the other? It is 
not a case of an independent entity tem[>orarily lotlgod in 
the boily which merely changes its residence at death, or 
of an entity which could exist without any bodily residence. 
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as Plato and Butler and the oietaphyaicians generally con*- 
ceived it ; it is the case of a power, or function, or faculty, 
which ceases with its appropriate bodily organ. Or, if 
you prefer it, it in the case of an effect which ceases, like 
every effect, with its proper cause ; for the brain is the 
cause of thought in the strict scientific sense, that the 
former is the sum of the antecedent conditions, in the 
absence of which thought is never produced, but which, 
being given, carries the power of thought invaiiably with 
it. And that thought is fully and adequately described aa 
the function of the brain ; that it is nothing more, and 
nothing other (for to regard it as a case of causation 
amounts to the same thing), is proved, according to physio- 
logLsta, by abundant and increasing evidence." It is proved 
by our own varied experience in the effort of thinking, aa 
well as by the report of the most competent psychoIogistB 
and physiologists who have studied the subject, and who 
show us in proof of the statement the constant concomitant 
vai-iations in the state of the brain, and in the faculty of 
thought, in youth and in age, in sickness and in health. 
In short, thought grows with the growth of the brain, it 
strengthens with its strength, it varies with its health. 
declines with its general vigour, and, must we not conclude, 
by the canons of inductive logic, that it finally dies, aa it 
appears to do, with its dissolution ? 

Add to this what embryology shows us, that conscious- 
ness came by slow degrees from unconsciousness. Ones 
there was absolutely no thought, no consciousness, which 
was gradually evolved from the growing organism as the 
final outcome and flower of it. We are sure from this 
circumstance that the relation between the body and soul is 
• Bain's Mind and Body. 
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■\' the most ultimate and essential nature. The soul was 
- volved out of the body, as the flower from the plant ; it 
came with the body, and must it not go with the body, an 
Haockc'l argues ? * 

§ i. Moreover, there is a wholly new argument now 
adduced by naturalLsts as a result of the Darwinian doctriiio 
of descent, which, it is thought, should finally lay this 
question of man's immortality for ever at rest. 

According to this argument, which is wholly indepen- 
dent of the [iliysiologieal ones just considered, man is only 
the higher animal slowly evolved from the lower, with 
intellectual and moral qualities differing only in degree, 
and not in kind, from the lower ; why, then, shoidd he not 
share the common final fate of all the animals ? He is not 
an infinitely superior being, separated, as ho once fondly 
Kupposed, by an impassable gulf from the rest of living 
beings ; the very attributes which he possesses only in 
higher degree, and in vii^tue of which the claim to im- 
mortality has been preferred in his behalf, the other 
animals possess in some degree, and, indeed, together 
with intellectual qualities not inconsiderable, in the pos- 
soesion of some of the highest moral attributes — courage, 
fidelity, patience, self-sacrifice, afiection — some of the lower 
animals, the dog, the horse, the ant, far surpass him ; 
while in the human species itself, as is well known, these 
Kame higher qualities, mental and moral, exist in all 
degrees, from their almost total absence in the savage 
whether untutored or civilized, up to the intellectual 
height of a Shakespeare or a Newton, and to the moral 
plondour of a Socrates or a Buddha ; — is it, then, to be 
intended that every man, from the saint, the sage, and the 
" History nf Crmfioti, to!, ii. p. 861. 
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martyr, to the Bavage, the fool, and the man " more brutish 
than the brute," and still more tbat every animal, from the 
man down to the mollusc, is to possess the dread and 
estraordinary attribute of immortality ? No, certainly ; 
not every animal ; only the man, we are told. But even 
with tliis sharp separation of man, there would be abundant 
difficulties in admitting all men equally to immortality, 
a.s we have just seen. Unfortunately, however, this sepa- 
ration, this arbifcmry exclusion of the lower animals, can 
no longer be made, if once the Darwinian doctrine of man's 
descent be admitted. And, indeed, long before Darwin's 
doctrine had been heard of, Bishop Butler almost admitted 
that the arguments for man's immortality apply equally 
to the ease of the brutes ; all of them except one, specified, 
as peculiar to mankind, namely, our capacity for intellectual 
life independent of the body, after ideas had been ones 
gained through the senses; — an exception which he would 
scarce have made if he had known all that Science, after 
the research of a century and a half, has since revealed 
to us in physiology, psychology, and natural history; — ■■ 
if he had only fully realized the truth that the rerjf 
highest life of the intellect and the soul is, at bottom, 
conditioned by physiological processes, and that the in? 
telligence as well as the moral qualities of the brutes differs 
not in nature, but only in degree from our own." 

But the doctrine of man's descent once granted, there 
can be no arbitrary es:clusion of the brutes, and no special' 

* Bob Butler's Analr>gy, cb. i., "On n Futore Life;" in which h* 
apcaka of the " imtnrQl immortality of bmteH," and even of the posBibility rf 
their being onilawed TrJth latent moQtnl and moral CBpacitiea, thoagh it i 
not Eecm to have aocniTed to him that thej hare actual faculties of 
sort, both of nhiah are oteorly maDiieBl«d in all Booial onlumonitiei, as tli^ 
anta, beea, and maoj othen (aee Darwin'g Deicent of Man, vol. L ofa. Sd 
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elevation of man to the privilege of a future life. And that 
man is, indeed, descended from the lower animals, in par- 
ticular from some extinct variety of the ape species, is the 
undoubting conviction of all biologists, who alone are 
competent to pronounce an opinion on the question ; a 
conclusion, moreover, which, though deducible from Dar- 
win's thcorj' of development as an evident corollary, is 
also suppoi'ted by so much independent evidence drawn 
from comparative anatomy and embrj'ology, that it would 
remain unaffected by any future qualifications or corrections 
that may be made in that theory. 

That man is an animal is the great and special discovery 
of natural science in our generation. He is only an animal, 
though the highest of the animals, who has been raised to his 
pre-eminence partly by the long-continued favour of fortune, 
partly by his own efforts, but not by any means by special 
creation or special favour shown him after his supposed 
ntion. He but started hia career with a slightly better 
jital of physical and mental endowment than any of his 
1 competitors, and this slight mental advantage it 
;upplemented by a long run of good fortune, 
f tim at length so far to sui-pasa all the rest, that 
he actually came in time to believe he was of an infinitely 
superior nature to any of them. 

He bad far surpassed the lower animals in the race ; he 

had conquered them, and subjected some to his service ; and 

I as he was really ignorant of his true origin, and also as hia 

^^ntnrally vain and presumptuous disposition had been 

^^■riher stimulated by his successful career, ho began, afler 

^^he manner of parvenus, to take on grand airs, and at length 

succeeded in persuading himself that he had a far other 

and nobler origin than his humbler brute brethren, and was 
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made of more ethereal elements than entered into their • 
composition ; that he waa entitled to another life succeeding 
tliis; and finally, as the climax of madness and presumption, 
to a never-ending life. As Alexander, drunk with the 
fumes of flattery and pride, ajssumed the god, and sufferei 
divine honours to be paid to him by the priests in Egj"pti 
80 our poor presumptuous man at last persuaded himself* 
that he was a god, — for to such a height does the belief in 
a life interminable virtually amount. 

A strange and extravagant fancy that arose one day in 
the breast of one more aspiring than the rest, became soon 
afterwards a wish ; the wish became a fixed idea, that drew 
round itself vain and spurious arguments in its favour; 
and at length the fancy, the wish, the idea, was erected into 
an established doctrine of belie£ Such, in sum, is the 
natural history of the famous dogma of a future life. Not 
by any means, however, was it a primitive and universal 
belief of all nations, Ai-ising probably at first with the 
Egyptians, it was only after a long time taken up by the 
Jews, then, or possibly earlier, by the Greeks, with whom, 
however, the life held out, thin and unsubstantial evea 
at best, was far fi'om being desirable. It was only in 
the Christian and Mohammedan religions that the notion 
of a future and eternal lifti was fully developed, and that 
the doctrine was erected into a central and essential article 
of belief. 

But now, if man be derived by insensible stages of 
development from the lower animals, then, unless they also 
are immortal, the question is irresistibly forced upon ua, 
when and how man became immortal When did he first 
become sepai-ated so decisively from all lower forma of life I. 
and when did he become differentiated from his nearest ofl 
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kin by so prodigious an attribute as immortality t Shall 
it be said that he was immortal from the beginning of his 

Ieareer ? — then go must also have been the brutes, for at the 
beginning he was indistinguishable from them. On the 
other hand, if he only became immortal later on, he must 
have either slowly acquired the gift or else it was suddenly 
eonferred upon him. In either case, there must have been 
• particular moment or day when he became immortal. 
And is it possible to conceive that the species was mortal 
<aie day or moment, and immortal the next ? And then 
the question how he became immortal is still more difH- 
eult; as the question wli>/, or for what merit or demerit, 
having been previously mortal like the brutes, and not 
more moral, he became liable to an eternity of happiness or 
miserj', is wholly unanswerable. Possibly, however, only 
superior spirits, and those who strongly desired it, were 
privileged with the boon of iramort^ity. But in that case, 
it is not an attribute of the species, and all pretence at 
constructing a universal argument in favour of it is given 
up. Indeed, these very questions that we must neverthe- 
less raise, for they force themselves upon us, sufficiently 
show the absurd notion of the whole doctrine ; as a 

•inoment's reflection on the kind of future life that rehgions 
^er ua shows how little desirable it would be, even if a 
thing so tremendous were at all within the scope of 
possibility. 

It is, nevertheless, the secret hope and aspiration of 
man's heart that he shall have another life, and in spite 
of his religions, that that life shall be a happier one ; and to 
this the reply of Science is that tho thing is incredible and 
impossible. The origin of man abundantly demonstrates 
the groundless nature of this special claim and hope ; and 
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of this origin he must be reminded when he manifeats such , 
aspiring blood. He must be told that he is only the higher ■ 
animal, who has distanced the others in the stru^le for 
existence, and that it is not clear how he has acquired any 
title to an immortal future merely by hLs successful efforts 
to advance himself — efforts, too, which would scarcely have 
been so successful had not fortune favoui-ed him much 
beyond his merits. In short, he should rest satisfied with 
his eavthiy superiority- ; and when he aspires to immortality 
he must be emphatically reminded that he is only, with all 
his pride and after all his success, the superior social animal, 
scarcely even so much in some important particulars ; that 
he is animal, and descended framUie animals; of like bodily 
structure with some of them, and nourished as they upon 
earthly elements; that he sleeps and feeds and continues 
his kind even as they ; and finally, his functions fulfilled, 
that he, as they, falls back upon the breast of the earth, the 
common nourisher aiid mother, for his final and eternal rest. 
The energy locktd up in his frame, as in theus, is let loose ; — 
the energy which was only borrowed, but never created, 
and which in the wondrous bodily machine was transmuted 
into chemical, mechanical, electrical, vital, and mental 
forms, is now restored to the vast and universal reservoir 
of Nature, thence to be redistributed, and to cycle again 
in new or old forms of life, in man, or bird, or beast, or 
flower. The man dies as the brute; the imprisoned phy- 
sical and chemical forces escape ; but there is no imprisoned , 
soul set free, that goes forth (as in the dream of Shake- 
speare's Clarence) to "seek the empty, vast, and wandering 
air." He dies, and there is an end ; and, were he only wise, 
he should be thankful indeed that it is so determined. 
While grateful to Nature for the life he has had, he should. 
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happily constituted ami ciroumstaaced, be more grateful 
for this her crowning act of grace and indemnity shown 
in affording a secure final harbour of perfect rest and 
peace, an escape from the strifu and turmoil of life, into 
Hie quiet regions of non-existence — the peaceful shores of 
NirvfLna, that Buddha promised as special reward only to 
the wise and good who had earned it on earth by severest 
rirtne. Above all, he should he thankful to Science for 
having at last, but only in our days, finished the work 
of Lucretius and Epicurus, by delivering men from the 
Wperstitions and vain terrors, the fear of the gods and 
of death, that so long had tormented and oppressed them ; 
for showing us what Nature's behaviour in the past to man 
has really been, what her good and ]^>eaceful intentions to 
Idm when he quits this life really are. 

We are assured, indeed, hy Bishop Butler that there is 

true analogy in all Nature which would lead us to think 

Qist death will prove the deatruction of a living creature ; • 

none, save the delusive semblance of analogy, furnished by 

the decay and dissolution of the vegetables. But, we must 

is not the life of the vegetable, the plant, palpably 

isted and destroyed at its dissolution; and is not the 

of the animal, including man, as palpably ? And as 

plant dies for ever as an individual plant, as all that 

to constitute it a plant is dissolved and scattered at 

consummation of tlie event called death, so dies the 

imal in like manner, The phenomenon, whether to the eye 

nse or of reason, is the same in both instances. Further 

there is no rigid line of separation between tlie plant 

^e animal ; the naturalist cannot say when he has 

boundaries of the one kingdom and entered 

• inalofi/, oh. i., " On a Fntnre Lite." 
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into the otber; on thia account &lso we must conclude 
that death, which destroys the one, destroys the other. As 
the plant dies, then,- so dies the animal, and as the animal 
dies, so also the man, for in like manner there is no rigid 
lino of separation between them, and no Hpecial reason to 
be urged why man is to have an exceptional immortality. 
But since the candid and philosophic bishop wrote more 
than a century ago, only too many analogies have Ijeea 
suggested by Science from her several regions of inquiry 
— astronomy, geology, physiology, natural history — all 
pointing to the one conclusion that all individual things 
must die, the animal as the vegetable, the man aa the 
animal; nay, even the stars, the aun, the earth itself, with 
all that ever flourished upon it, including the human soul. 

The earth herself shall perish; herenergies exhausted, like 
those of the moon, her motion in space constantly impeded, 
and her orbit narrowed, she will finally become predpitated 
upon the parent sun. But long before that distant catas- 
trophe, our species shall have vanished from off the earth. 
For Science shows us that man, though the most remark- 
able and brilliant phenomenon that has appeared, was only 
a comparatively late arrival on the stage of our planet, and 
she further clearly hints that be may have to depart com- 
paratively soon. Tlie records of geology show us tha 
general law, that all species have their term of being. 
They appear, and after a period disappear. They have, as 
individuals, their exits and their entrances and their 
several stages. Man, too, will disappear, aa other speciea 
have done. We can even foresee the possible cau,ses which 
may lead to this result. His fuel, bis food, his heart, or hia 
virtue may fail him. His fuel may fail from exhaustion ; 
his food from blight, from innumerable noxious inseeta. 
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defying his means of destmction, from sterility in the earth 
induced by exhaustion, from the competition of lower 
animals ; worse than all, his own heart may fail if the creed 
of the pessimist prevails. With all these is he threatened, 
and one would be sufficient to cause his extinction. But 
however it happen, and however long the end be delayed, 
the belief of science is that, as our species is not coeternal 
with the earth, as it came one day on the stage, so it will 
one day vanish. And the day may not be so remote, as our 
poet makes Lucretius say — 

That honr perhaps 
Is not so far when momentary man 
ShaU seem no more a something to himself ; 
Bat he, his hopes and hates, his homes and fanes, 
And even his bones long laid within the grave, 
The very sides of the grave itself, shall pass, 
Vanishing, atom and void, atom and void. 
Into the unseen forever. 

How absurd, then, to raise a question as to the immortality 

of the countless myriads of a species that in time shall itself 

have utterly vanished, without leaving a trace ; the very 

memory of which shall have passed out of the consciousness 

of the universe, if any such be left after the disappearance of 

man ! How presumptuous to suppose that Nature so values 

these countless individuals as to think it worth her pains to 

preserve their souls for ever ! Immortality was a doctrine 

begotten of man's presumption, and suitable to his days of 

ignorance, when he believed that the earth was the central 

and only important body in the universe ; that he himself 

was specially created, and wholly different from the animals ; 

and that his soul was a most precious thing, which must at 

all hazards be saved in the economy of Nature. It is not 

a doctrine that harmonizes with the views of life and the 
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universe that modem science discloses, still less with the 
more modest estimate of his own nature and merits, that 
the judgment of every rational man, in confirmation of 
the conclusions' of science, must, if he is only fair and can- 
did with himself, inevitably come to. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON IMMORTALITY: COUNTERTHESIS. 

§1. SdCH is the argument of Science, seemingly decisive 
against a future life. As we listen to her array of syllo- 
gisms, our hearts die within us. The hopes of men, placed 
in one scale to be weighed, seem to fly up against the 
massive weight of her evidence, placed in the other. It 
seems as if all our arguments were vain and unsubstantial, 
as if our future expectations were the foolish dreams of 
children, as if there could not be any other possible verdict 
arrived at upon the evidence brought forward. 

Nevertheless, it is a remarkable fact that there still 
exist amongst us types of mind quite distinct from the 
theological, that remain wholly unconvinced by the scientific 
logic — ^men who cannot and will not accept the verdict as 
final There are those who persist in believing, however 
seemingly rigorous the reasoning, however true the premises 
from which the conclusion is drawn, and however apparently 
exhaustive the whole series of scientific arguments, that 
still there is a hidden vice, an imdetected fiaw somewhere ; 
there is something not yet taken into account in these 
arguments addressed to the logical understanding ; a side or 
aspect of our nature omitted from the scientific map of the 
mind, the omission of which nullifies or vitiates the posi- 
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tive argument, the consideration of wliich would j ustify our- 
title to iinmortaiity. Tlie poet, the mystic, the spiritualist, 
the moral idealist, whoever has deeply loved, whoever has 
greatly suffered, will not hear of a conclusion which forbidfl 
the hope in a future of redress, of reunion, of happiness; 
and we should not be doing justice to our theme of debate 
if we did not grant a hearing to some of these dissidents, 
who moreover can put their objections into words, not 
merely founded on fancy, as the men of science ai-e wont to 
affirm, but apparently founded on fact, appealing to the 
reasoning faculty, and sometimes carrying conviction with 
them. Let ua, then, hear the reply of the spiritualist. 

According to your argument, urges the latter, all thought 
is bound up with the bodily machine or organism, and dis- 
appears with it, and if all organisms disappear, as Science 
teaches they will, then all mind would also vanish from tha 
universe. Either this must be, or mind can exist without. 
the bodily machinery, which scientific materialism does not 
grant. And is this extreme scientific conclusion credible t 
Is it possible that mind, — the thing so splendid in its higher 
manifestations, with its vision of beauty, its depths of tender 
affection, its godlike apprehension of truth, its divine 
enthusiasm for right, — thia subtle and wonderful essence, so 
slowly gathered and distilled thi-ougli countless ages, aa 
evolution teaches, should he thus recklessly spilt and lost 
again out of the universe ? Is this wonderful and potent 
extract from matter, rising through life, through animal 
sensations, till, tlirice sublimed, it became thought and 
spirit, which searches the secret of the universe, and through 
Philosophy and Science herself has partly found it, — is 
this wonderful quintessence, the inmost nerve and life of 
Philosophy, of Art, as well m of Science herself, to be thus . 
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finally wasted ? Ja Nature eo blind and stupid, aa well as 
so foolishly wasteful of her gathered gains, aa to throw away 
lie grandest thing — the only really great thing she had 
reached, and to throw it away just when she had perfected 
it ? The thing, moreover, to attain to which it seems that 
^11 her efforts were bent, and towards which all her labours 
:ii ^I directions finally converged ? And is it credible, or 
even thinkable, that all thought and consciousness should 
finally perish out of the universe ? — for to this lengtli the 
tcientific argument really goes, maintaining, as it does, that 
not merely my individual consciousness, and all others re- 
wmbling mine, must cease, but that the human species itself 
most perish in process of time, together with the earth, the 
gnn, our system, and finally all the systems of the universe. 
h it thinkable that all consciousness should perish, and 
Uiat eternal night and nothingness should set in ? that the 
miveise should return once again to the cosmic vapour and 
tte eternal silence from which it first proceeded ? For 
this is the alternative; since science has not made the 
provision of philosophy or religion for the preservation of 
miod by the postulate of an EteiTial Spirit, or, at least, of 
» great universal mind dififeient from all individual ones. 
ffo might have become reconciled to the belief, however 
insufficient the evidence for it appears to bo, that the earth, 
tha BUD, nay, even all the spheres of space, should die ; we 
ni^t have even accejited the extinction of our hopes of 
bdividual immortality ; but when we find that the same 
irLjument which destroys all these and ourselves brings us 
I the end to a universe of death, we must conclude there 
1; a vice in the reasoning which leads to a conclusion 
so desperate and absurd. For who could really believe 
that this marvellous thing called mind is but a brilliant 
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metenr, that dashed for a brief moment in the infinite 
night, and then faded ngain into eternal darkness ? that 
Nature, after her long, deep, uneonacioua sleep, should haw 
a bright dream called consciousness, to be succeeded by her 
heavy slumber of death again ? 

We cannot accept this conclusion, so that if immortality, 
the continued existence of the individual, be as science 
maintains, inconceivable and incredible ; her own conclusion, 
which is bound up with, and a corollary from, her demon- 
strated impossibility of immortality, is still more incredible^ 
The scientific argument leads to an inconceivable tenrnnu^ 
equally with the opposite argument for a future individual 
life. The mind, tlms placed between seemingly contni-' 
dictory conclusions, happily bethinks itself that it is after 
all only finite; that it cannot possibly exhaust the poa- 
sibilities of being and of existence ; that it does not even 
know, nor can Science say, what the conditions of con- 
sciousness, and still less of our own self-consciousness may 
be, so as to bo in a position to conclude positively that th6 
latter must cease at death. These things being borne ift 
mind together with a final mystery unexplored and 
inexplorable at the bottom of the universe and of all ex- 
istence, allow of the possibility of a state of mind, too much 
overlooked by the dogmatists of science, called doubt, or 
suspense of judgment ; and this suspense permits a breathing 
space for the higher and healthier state called hope, a thing, 
which even a positive thinker like Mill, building hirf 
philosophy on the data of positive science, -would not whoUy 
take away from men. Thus, in the final mystery of th« 
universe, great, black, and unsounded by scientific plummet 
uninterrogated by experiment or observation, now lies ou 
hope; in the great sphere of the possible, which Scienc* 
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should know is great, and which scientific thinkers like 
Herbert Spencer assure us is very great indeed, there is 
ground for our hope of further life ; and this hope, as it has 
ample room to live, so it resides in a region, it is fed from 
a source, which is perfectly secure from all possible assaults 
or check by positive science. 

And the answer of the positive scientific thinker to this 
line of argument is something to the following efiect : — 

Whether consciousness is to be finally lost out of the 
universe is a question that might be discussed, and on the 
whole Science leans to the opinion that it will be lost ; but 
at least there is no question about the final extinction of 
our particular consciousness. It goes with its old physical 
basis, the body, and in particular with the brain, the organ 
of memory, without which there is no consciousness. And 
we are asked — Is Nature so wasteful and so blind as to 
throw away consciousness after painfully attaining to it? 
Yes : she is blind and wasteful and indiflerent ; such is the 
lesson of evolution. But she can afibrd to be wasteful, for 
she is infinitely rich, as astronomy teaches. There are 
other stars and suns and systems in the universe, enough 
and to spare, where consciousness and life, and perhaps" 
something better and greater, has been i)roduced, or perhaps 
Hfe and consciousness has there attained to fairer and state- 
lier forms than on the earth, where it is just possible that 
the plastic forces of Nature have only made one of their 
poorest attempts, great as you are disposed to rate them. 
Moreover, Science has nowhere affirmed that all the systems 
of the heavenly bodies co^apse at the same time ; for these 
are infinite, and of unequal ages ; they only die with years 
and when their energies are exhausted, as we do ; while it 
is quite conceivable that in the depths of space, young stars 
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meteor, that flaahed for a brief moment in the i 
night, and then faded again into eternal darkneas t 
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We cannot accept this conclusion, so that if immor 
the continued existence of the individual, be as sd 
maintains, inconceivable and incredible ; her own concla 
which is bound up with, and a corollary from, her data 
strated impossibility of immortality, is still more incredBl 
The scientific argument leads to an inconceivable tenniiu 
equally with the opposite argument for a future individn 
life. The mind, thus placed between seemingly 
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overlooked by the dogmatists of science, called doubl« 
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in lier state wf nebulous vapour, she was originally 
separated 

Thus argues Science : but the admission that there are 
other -worlds, with pos,sibly higher forms of life and con- 
sciousness, possibly something better than consdousness, 
permits the mystic still to indulge a hope of further life. 
Let us gmnt him a hearing. 

Might I not be caught up again after my dep&rturs 
hence, in some new and grander stream of evolution, in 
some other planet, bud, or star in the course of ages f Might 
I not find myself an atom, a conscious being, in this new 
stream of life, in the same entirely mysterious way as I 
once was on the earth ? There is ample time ahead, and 
it is easy for the deatl to wait till the favourable chance, 
the happy moment arises, which ushers me into life once 
more. There is endless time, there are infinite worlds, 
there are innumerable possibilities. Somewhere, then, 
sometime, and somehow, I shall be summoneil up again ; 
I shall awaken refreshed after my deep Lethean bath of 
sleep, and shall take part once again in the strange and 
mysterious, but withal interesting, drama of life and con- 
sciousness, — I know not how, or where, or when ; but what 
hafl once happened can at least happen again, and with 
infinite chances may and likely will happen. The miracle 
and the mysteiy of my awakening fi'om nothing into 
consciousness has undeniably once occurred ; my next new 
birth will be only a repetition of the miracle which has 
once already occurred in my particular case. This is indeed 
so little inconceivable, that it is the fear and dread of the 
Buddhist that it will happen ; it was to deliver the wise ■ 
and virtuous man from this danger, so certain to the 
natural unregenerate man, that Buddha taught his one and 
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only sure way to escape it into the blissful iinconsciousncss 
of Nirvana. 

And if we grant to Schopenhauer anJ Buddha that con- 
sdousness is necessarily an evil, still, alter our extinction 
here, after having thrown off this mortal coil of individual 
life, this painful Nessus' shirt of earthly consciousness, 
-which for ever frets and stings us, — may we not awaken no 
more into it, or into any individual consciousness, but only 
into the grand general consciousnes-^ where the torment and 
iisires of individual life no more will follow ua ? May not 
r little single ray of reason remerge into the general light ; 
r little rill flow back into the great ocean of being ; our 
,e soul become swallowed up in the mighty universal 
and may not we ouraelvea, an emanation of Deity, 
"Tetarn to its parent source, as the great Averroes taught, 
and as Plotinus and the great mystics thought certain ? 
Nay, does not Christianity itself, with its pessimist founda- 
tion, teach that somehow we shall leave behind this grievous 
■weight of clay, and that with it our painful and weary 
earthly consciousness shall drop off; that we shall forget 
our past being and our terrible earthly exjjerience ; and that 
when we wake up after His likeness, it shall be, if not in 
union and absorption, at least in closer relation and more 
intimate communion, with Deity ? 

Thus argues the mystic, whose type is not extinct, as 
some suppose ; and to him Science answers — 

Something conscious, as you say in the beginning of 
your argument, may indeed awaken, that is, come into 
existence; but not you. Moreover, even if an actual trans- 
migration of your soul into some other being somewhere 
else were even conceivable or " possible, unless you add 
■ thei-e is no postiible bridge of communication or 
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means of identifying you here on the earth with that other'^ 
foreign consciousness severed from your present by Done 
can say how much time and space. In short, if there be 
not the connection of memory, no possible consciousness 
anywhere, now or at any time, has any more relation to you 
than to any other conscious or unconacious being. That 
other would not be you : it would have no more relation to 
you tlion to any other being who may choose to claim 
relationship with it. It haa no more relation to you than 
to the babe unborn, very much leas indeed, for that possible 
being might conceivably enter into and take possession of 
it, which you in no wise could do. 

" But if that other consciousness be not mine, if the other 
being be not me, it will suit all as well," obstinately pursues 
tlie mystic. So be it, says the positivist scientific thinker j 
but we cannot continue the argument to profit on these 
metaphysical lines. Your doctrine will, however, serve you 
little, regarding the matter from a different and a some- 
what more intelligible point of view. For the list of possi- 
bilities of existence, the number and variety of conscious 
beings that may arise in infinite worlds, being so pro- 
digiously beyond the range of even imagination, the 
chances would be decidedly against your drawing a piizd 
in that vast lottery if all went by chance, or fate the 
same as chance; while of your merit, if place goes by merit, 
we need scarcely, in our present argument, rat« yours at. 
more than the average, wliicli should only secure an average 
return — the highest merit, moreover, being only moderate. 
In fact, whether fortune or merit should detennine your 
new position, the chances would he decidedly against y 
drawing a prize in that huge lottery, as it still would be, of 
possible existence. The chances are all against your coming 
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tt even so well or so high up in the list as you have done 
the present life. If you are optimiat, satisfied with the 
present course of things, the chances are many to one against 
the like good fortune again ; while if you are pessimist, 
3 odds, though not so heavy, still are that the change 
)ato a new consciousness would be one from bad to worse, 
J that, all tilings considered, you should thankfully accept 
B conclusion of Science, which allows no hope of any future 
Bfe whatever. 

As for sharing in the general consciousness, if any such 
thing there be, science professes Iier inability to form any 
conception of such a state, and prefers to abandon specula- 

R lions of this description to those who like them — the mystic, 
Bie metaphysician, the religious devotee. Her final con- 
tusion is, in brief: You die as an individual; you shall 
never meet this dear self, or ego, again, from which you are 
so loth to separate, in all the realms of space or endless 
periods of time. And on the whole, be thankful that it is so 
determined in the decrees of the universe, remembering the 
jMMsibilities and undoubted hazards that, under any rational 
estimate of chances, you would have to encounter ; and re- 
membering, too, the dread and formidable fcara and terrors 
that in all dogmatic religions gather around this central 
doctrine of a future life. These fears now fall off and 
disperse of themselves — fears far moi-e tenible than the 
countervailing hopes were consoling ; and men are now at 
Ust at liberty to turn to their proper work in the world 
ontroubled and undismayed by the thought of a futiu^ 
which in no way concerns them ; for which great emancipa- 
tion they have to thank Science, together with that modem 
criticism set in motion mainly by the conclusions of Science, 
,, and still guided by her spirit and methods of proof. 
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§ 2, And our dear ones, are we to meet them never 
more ! Our loved ones, for whom we would have ^ven 
our blood, for whom we cheerfully suffered and made 
sacrifice, are we to see them no more in the field of time ? 
_Was, then, the terrible and agonized atiieu by the grave's 
side in ti-uth the last, the etcrmil farewell ? If it bo ao, 
alas for earthly love ! If it he so, then has Nature been 
malignantly mocking ua when she gave us the feelings of 
love and affection, and made them so sweet. If it bo so, 
we have been betrayed, and Nature, that we thought loved 
us, is not only doaf and blind, but has a heart of stone. 

We do not ask a hereafter as a recompense for our poor 
virtues, nor an eternity to attain to perfection in virtue, 
nor yet to the full blaze of knowledge ; we desire a here- 
after to meet again with those we have loved, those whose 
presence we found on earth so fair. Virtue and knowledge 
are good, but the heart is left out of count in these argu- 
ments, which jTOstulate an eternity to attain to perfection 
in knowledge and virtue. The heart is left out in the 
arguments of the philosophers, and the heart's simpler logic 
only asks a future for the reunion of souls. And wherefore 
not ? Is not love and affection the most divine thing that 
Nature evoked in the long course of her evolutions ? Is it 
not the greatest thing in consciousness ; greater than will, 
greater than knowledge ? Has it not been " mightier far, 
than magic potent over sun or star," to move the soul, to 
move the world ? And is not the attraction of soul to soul 
more wonderful than that of star to star ? It is our love 
that demands a hereafter. And Nature, so rich in her 
potentialities, so intinite in her I'esoui'ces, can she not accom- 
jtlish this ? So good ; will she not accord us this ? Nay 
then, the imperious hunger of our hearts, the very might. 
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rof our ilesirea, -which are a part of Nature, will force her I 
She must grant us this boon. She must grant the reunion, 
liaving made the union so sweet. We adjure her by all 
that we have enjoyed, by all that we have suffered: by 
our agonies at the open grave, and at the dying bed ; by 
the might and beauty of earthly love enjoyed ; yea, by the 
grief and pain of earthly love disappointed and driven back 
npon itself; and by the martyrs who have died for love 
of man; — ^we demand a hereafter of reunion, of compen- 
sation ; we demand another hfe and stage for love. 

»Alas ! alas ! — What answer can we make to this — the 
eternal and terrible erj' of the human heart I For we touch 
here at the primal and true source of the desire for another 
life, and of all the arguments in favour of it. We touch, 
too, at the real sting of death in the dread of the eternal 
farewell, the fear that on the further side of that forgetful 
shore our earthly love cannot revive or live. " Love listens 
and paler than ashes," as Science coldly replies to thb logic 
of the affections ; — 

There is no hope, she tells us, of this future of reunion 
any more than of that other future communion with the 
good and wise. Nature is deaf and blind to such appeals 
and argumenta. Our most vehement wishes are impotent 
to make Nature do this great and impossible thing. In fact, 
she could not support sucli a prodigious and ever-accumu- 

»lating burden of life. For the animals, too, have their 
affections; and the dog wishes not to be severed from hia 
master; so that the animaLs also must have a hereafter. 
But why go over again the old ai'gumenta ? In a word, there 
would not be room in space for all the old individual lives, 
and these are ever on the increase. And again. Nature is 
cruel and regardless of our tears. We can clearly see that 
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tilings are not arranged so as to meet our deareat wiaheB. j. 
Far otherwise. They are arranged so as to abundantly- 
defeat and disappoint them. So Nature shows herself here 
and now ; why then should she not disappoint you in your 
hopes of a hereafter of compensation ? But be comfoi-ted ; 
what you complain of is only a pain during this life, and 
moreover a diminishing pain, as Nature has provided 
mitigations. Hereafter you will not feel the loss of what 
you now so passionately ask. Further, mankind shall in 
time reconcile themselves to the thought that this life is 
the only theatre for earthly love — a conclusion that should 
carry with it the serious admonition, to prize more highly 
those that we love, from whom we must part so soon; 
to cherish more dearly the love that lives only on earth. 
But will not the conclusion tend also to harden the heart ? 
It need not be feared ; though a little hai^dncsa might not 
be amiss in regard to this matter. At least it will throw 
an additional and ineffable sailness over life ? It may be 
so; but it also removes a standing menace from life, in 
killing the future fear as well as hope, 

i^ 3. And now that this great question has been suffi- 
ciently debated, it remains for us to review briefly the main 
points in the evidence, and to state what material points 
have been established by Science, and what she has 
failed to e-stabUah. 

Science, we think, has made out the dependence of our 
mind and present consciousness on bodily conditions, so 
far as to justify the conclusion that the dissolution of the 
body carries with it the dissolution of our present con- 
sciousness and memory, which are reared on the bodily 
basis. At least, it raises apprehension in the highest degree 
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that this will be the case. Again, Science — partly by what 
Darwin haa established, partly by other evidence only 
recently accessible respecting the low state of the primitive 
man — lias 'brought the human speeiea into the general 
circle uf the animal kingdom, in a sense far more deep 
and essential than was formerly dreamed of; and she has 
thereby deepened the belief, though without producing 
absolute conviction, that tlie arguments proving a possible 
future life for man hold likewise for the lower animals ; 
so that if man be judged immortal they should he also, 
and if they be mortal so also is man. Thirdly, Science 
has called attention to the fact that there is something 
like a general law discoverable in the history of species, 
that they all have their term of years, though the term is 
usually a loug one, and that probably therefore the human 
species itself, as well as all other existing species, will dis- 
appear, giving place to wholly different though derivative 
types of life. And all these things taken together, un- 
doubtedly tend strongly to produce the conviction that 
death closes the career of the existing individual, 

Nevertheless, we still think that Science has not shown, 
nor can any argument that she can possibly advance show, 
that we may not have another existence, or even a series of 
such existences, after the termination of the present one ; 
and as this may appear an unexpected and illogical con- 
clusion after the preceding admissions, we are bound to 
explain the position more clearly, aa well as to try to 
defend iL 

Science has not proved, nor can ' she prove, that a 
conscious being may not hereafter emerge somewhere, in 
which or through which I may awaken again into being. 
But it would not be really you, Science and common 
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sense together exclaim ; it could not be yon witliout 
memoi-y to make the link of connection, the bond of 
identity, between that other being and you, between that 
suppoBed self and your present self. No matter, we say, 
that other will he all as good as me, if the same feeling of 
individuahty and self-consciousness gathers round it then 
and there, as here and now. And it may be me to aU 
intents and purposes without memory. For memoiy is 
not necessary to the peculiar unique feeling of self-con- 
sciouanesa which I have at this moment. Memory is 
necessary to connect my present with my past experience, 
my present with my past consciousness ; but it is not 
necessary in order to have the peculiar feehng of indi- 
viduality or self-consciousncBS unshared by any other being, 
which ia the essence of the fact of self There may have 
been past existence witliout memory ; there may be a 
future existence without memory, just as my present 
feeling of conscious existence is independent of memory. 
This last feeling may have place if aU memory were 
suddenly annihilated, as it sometimes is under certain 
diseases, under abnormal psychical states, and even every 
morning in all of us for a moment after waking from sleep. 
But how, without the absurdest metaphysical theories, ^ 
objects the positiviat, could that other and future con- 
sciousness be you ? How and in what sense can another 
being be you, more than any one elae, without the fact 
of memory to make the identification ? The reply, then, 
in a word, is — We cannot tell how; but also it is to be- 
particularly noted that the feeling of self-consciousness, and 
of how I am myself now, ia equally indescribable, equally 
beyond analysis or explanation. None can tell what makes 
it, how I have it, why it did not associate itself with 
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soother rather than me, why it did not become the conBcious 
covering to another ego aa its real core rather than mine, — 

Ky, in a word, to put it in the extremeat form, it was 
. another being rather than I which waa bom when I 
s bom, and which slowly awoke into consciousneaa 
instead of me ; and none can pretend for a moment to 
affirm that the same strange mystery of awaking from 
mtconsciousne^B into conscious being, which has already 
once happened in my case, may not happen once again. The 
qnesttons clustering round the fact of my present self- 
consciousness are the most inBolublo mysteries ; but, never- 
theless, they all relate to a fact realized in each and all 
of us ; and sinco I am a conscious individual now, without 
my knowing how I am so or how I became so, why, it 
may be asked, may the like not have place once again ? or, 
indeed, more than once ? 

But is not all this mysticism, or the old unintelligible and 
vicious metaphysics? Mysticism, metaphysics, it may be ; 
but, nevertheless, it also expresses a fact that has been, 
that is; and it only aska us to conceive the possibility 
of the like occurring again. Nay, even though it should be 
pronounced mysticism, it is the belief of the mightiest 
philosophers, poets, and religious founders. For the 
greatest of these, though they announced ami taught a 
fatore existence, still did not make it merely a continuation 
of out present one, a sort of second volume of our earth 
history, with a recollection of the first ; they — at least the 
greatest of them — regarded a future life as certain and 
natural, even without memory; the insoluble question not 
being at all raised how we could awake to conscious life 
again in the absence of it. They cut the knot of this meta- 
I'hysical entanglement in the Pythagorean and Buddhist 
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doctpTine of transmigration, in the Platonic doctrine of pre- 

<?xistcuce, and in most of the great religious systems that 
have obtained sway over men. That we shall have many 
future existences before final extinction is, indeed, the 
great grief of the Buddhist, as that wc shall have only one, 
be it of liappiness or misery, is the belief of the Christian, 
though a memory of the past is not implied under either 
religion. The greatest poets, too, as well as philosophers 
and founders of reUgions, have had this thought of an- 
other existence ; and the poets must count for much in tlie 
argument, since they possess in higher degree than others 
the great creative faculty of imagination which outlines the 
province of the possible beyond the reach of other men. 
They see, at least the greatest of them see, more clearly 
than men possessing only the logical intellect and a more 
limited range of intuitions, what may be possible, and how 
much there is room for in the nature of things. And 
docs not the very greatest of poets, who was also supreme 
as a thinker, while treating this great question of a future 
life through the thought of Hamlet, regard a further ex- 
istence as possible, without any necesaaiy recollection of 
the past ? Has Shakespeare not carefully considered the 
scientific conclusion, " To die, to sleep — no more," and 
while judging this a good thing and " a consummation 
devoutly to be wished " in face of the multiplied miseries 
of life which he enumerates, does he not also reject it aa 
an insufficient determination of the question by qualifying 
tlie natural suggestion, " to die, to sleep," by the noteworthy 
addition, "to sleep, perchance to dream; — ay, there's the 
nib " ? 

In fact, this mighty spirit, in profound philosophic 
insight, as in all else incomparable, has given a summary 
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!>t the whole argument in thia memorable soliloquy, -which 
has never been approached by savant or philosopher for 
depth and weight and point, and he has condensed the 
conclusions of both sides in this great debate, as well as 
the whole result of the argument, into a single line — 
To die, to Bleep ;— to sloop, perolianco to dieam. 

Here are the alternatives (and we have not got much 
beyond this as yet upon the question) ; the first clause de- 
noting the scientific conclusion; the second, with all that 
the word " dream " vaguely suggests, denoting that pos- 
sibility of fiirther life which we are here maintainiug. 

And not only the greatest of all poets, another only less 
than he, but having the one advantage over him of being 
a man of science and a discoverer in science, as well aa poet 
— Goethe, the greatest of poets since Shakespeare, calm as 
well as emotional, a deep thinker too as well as a savant 
and poet, has believed in a life to follow this. It is true 
that he seems also to have believed in the continuation 
of consciousness and of the present life, because it breaks 
off unfinished here — an argiunoiit more than questionable. 
Ajiart from this, however, a future life recommended itself 
[o his sober judgment aa rational ; while there are also 
■-videaces from other utterances of hia that he did not 
!■ 'nsider a recollection of the earthly life necessary in order 
to realize the existence that follows it. 

We have spoken of the poets ; and now let ua add the 
name of hut one philosopher — that of Kant already cited. 
Wo name Kant for two reasons : first, because he was, like 
Goethe, a man of science, and a bold and original inquirer 
in acience, as well as amongst the greatest of speculative 
thinkers. He, therefore, could look through both the scien- 
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tific and philosophic glaases, and compare their respective 
elearaesa and ranges of vision. Further, scarcely amongst, 
all the Bona of men is there one that could be named, who. 
devoted to this very question thought so deep, so strenuoua^ 
so long-sustained. And what waa the report of Kan^ 
after the meditation of years, and after regarding tha 
question from all possible sides ? It is to be read in hia 
Critique of Practical Reason. I have aJready given tha 
result in the preceding chapter. Let me briefly restate it. 
Eant believes in a future life. He confesses that he has 
not proved it speculatively. It can never be so proved tha^ 
doubts may not be raised respecting it — doubts which are 
of the very essence of the question, and which it is scarcely 
desirable should be whoUy removed. A future life 
necessary postulate of the practical reason ; though whether 
the real ego which is to survive remembers, or cares to; 
remember, the present life, is a point necessarily left obscure 
from the fact that the doctrine has not been proved from 
the side of the speculative reason. 

§ 4. Another existence, then, is possible, likely, certain 
nay, more than one such. Somewhere else after this exist- 
ence closes, I may find myself again slowly awakening 
from a second birth, into conscious being, as once before 
on the earth, and in a "manner wholly inexplicable oven a8< 
then. But what species of conscious being — animal, angel, 
man once more, or something greater than any of these T. 
and where ? — in another planet, in the stars as Plato sur- 
mised, once again in our old earth, or haply out of relation. 
to any space as Eant thought possible, — who dare pretenj 
to say with certainty f 

Further yet ; as consciousness itself may rise to highest 
sink to lowest content, as it may vary from the worm's 
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Ui the man's, from faintest senaation to tlio mepirations of 
goDius, DO thei'e may be in an iiiBnite univei'se something 
grander and greater than any actual or conceivable con- 
sciuu^ness. There may be species of existence, modes of 
being unnamablc by us, whicli are yet infinitely superior 
bi consciousness, more to be desired than consciousness; 
and this chapter of greater chances is open to us liiccwise. 
But by no moans are we hinting that mere blank non-being, 
the mere privation of our present conscious being as shown 
in the stone or clod, is a greater thing than consciousness ; 
nor that Nirvana, the dark goal of the Buddhist's hopes — 
ihe mere stripping off of all our present modes of conacious- 
nens. sensation, desire, affection, aspiration, thought, and 
hope, as hindrances, not helps to happiness or peace — is 
superior to consciousness, or the greater thing that we may 
reach hereafter. We do not mean to imply that the un- 
conscious existence of the stone, of the wave, of the cloud 
nor yet that the blank nonentity, the sudden precipitation 
into eternal darkness, and our reduction to nothing (if any 
Buch thing be possible in Nature), which the extreme 
materialist contemplates as the only outlook after death, 
is the better state than consciouaness. Not any of these 
things, even if any of them be thinkable or possible, Wliat, 
then, do we mean ? This : that the division of the sphere 
of existence roundly into two parts, the conscious and 
noconscious, is misleading ; the second segment of the 
sphere, to wit. the unconscious, containing vastly more 
ibaa the first, while also its sepamte divisions and modes 
may be wholly diS'erent from each other, though all con- 
founded under one name— the unconscious. To divide 
existence into the conscious and unconscious provinces is as 
if we were to divide animals into men and not-men, where 
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the second expresses a far greater sum of life than the first| 
though without reference to any of ita differential features 
So the word "unoonsciouB," or not-conscious, strictly speakinj 
expresses no more than the absence of conseiousnese, \?hil< 
the sphere itself may embrace a much gi-eater region thi 
the conscious, while also it may have and it has modes 
being greatly varied, amongst which some greater thj 
consciousness may well have place. Thus in the uncou 
scious sphere there are to be found the various physi< 
forces and chemical elements ; but besides these thinj 
themselves unconscious though they reveal themselves 
consciousness, there may be behind the phenomenal curtaJi 
something grander than consciousness, though indescribabl 
and not to be projected even in imagination upon tin 
surface of any human consciousness. 

There may be then, in the unconscious sphere, somethi 
better, greater, grander than any consciousness. Thi 
may be not one such state, but many, into one of which 
may one day enter after we quit this present state. 
now, what in particular may these states be ? What an 
the states of being better than the highest conscious stata 
better or greater than the poet's vision of beauty, than tb< 
lover's paradise, than the enthusiast's rapture, than tin 
sage's peace ; better, again, tlian the unconscious bliss 
Nirv^jia, the pure holiday-time of simple non-existence, th< 
utter extinction of consciousness, the summum bonum of 
Buddha and Schopenhauer ? Ah ! this we cannot t«lL 
Philasophers, mystics, poets, prtiphets, and revealera are 
all as impotent as the men of science to say what may 
be, though they have been for ever putting their souls 
on the atietch to describe this great unexplored continent 
between consciousness and annihilation. To know and 
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tell this would be to know and tell alL But " this eternal 
blazon must not be to ears of flesh and blood," nor can 
it be made by mortal mind. We await the only possible, 
the only real enlightener. Death ; or if death ia only a word 
to express the failure of our preaent eonsciouaness, we await 
the experience itself on the further shore. 

Nevertheless, the great philosophers, poets, mystics, and 
revealers have all taught us something. They have shown 
us the possibihty of such gi-ander spheres of being, both 
conscious and unconscious, if they have not been able to 
describe the actuality by analogy, or similitude, or sugges- 
tion. They have both suggested the possibility and they 
have shown us the credibility of such other greater states. 
In particular, one conclusion of the greatest signiiicance and 
importance, but left out in the scientific reckoning, has been 
snggested by philosophy, namely, that the removal of 
consciousness is not equal to annihilation, that death is 
not the eternal wind up ; that what follows is not the state 
of the Bame when the oil that fed it is all consumed. In 
short, the suggestion of Science itself respecting matter and 
force, holds of consciousness and of existence generally — 
There is no creation or annihilation, but only a change of 
Rtate. The conscious may pass into the unconscious, and 
into many and inconceivable varieties of the unconscious, 
and it may re-emerge into the conscious again, and the 
process may be, as sometimes we hope, and sometimes wo 
dread, an ttemal om ! 

Thus though we cannot describe higher fonns of con- 
sdousness than wo have actually experienced ; and though 
w© can still less tell what are the grander things than 
consciousness, — we can yet suggest the possibility of such 
to every one, as also in a certain sense the meaning of the 
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assertion. Every one can see that with but four senses, with 
the sense of sight or hearing cancelled, our consciousness 
would not lie so rich or wide as with our present five ; also 
that if there were no such tiling at all as the feeling of 
affection or the perception of beauty, both of which, in soma 
people, are very faint, two of the greatest things would be 
roinoved from our inner consciousness. Thus there is i 
higher and a lower degree, a narrower and a wider area to 
consciousness even now. Still more, there may be great 
tilings and modes of being that could not enter through any 
of the usual avenues of the senses into consciousness at all, 
which would require a new sense, or several new ones, to give 
them to us. " It would be absurd," said Mill, " to a.ssume 
that our words exhaust the possibilities of Being. There 
may lie innumerable modes of it which are inaccessible 
to our faculties, and which consequently we arc unable to 
name."" 

And what we mean to imply Is juat this. There may be 
things that " eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive," as St. Paul 
affirmed. There may be " more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our philosophy," as Shakespeare 
says. There maybe infinite modes of being or attrihutos 
under which the one eternal substance can express itself. 
though to us men it has only revealed itself under the two 
forms of thought and extension, as Spinoza has taught. 
Silence is the proper, indeed the only, attitude for us in 
the face of these possibilities; but silence only after theip 
existence has been pointed out and recognized ; silence after 
we have called attention to them, and can speak no more 
regarding them; because to call attention to them is a 
ir W. Uamilton't Philoaophy, p. 14. 
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matter of moment to men that have iiortsaftcr to face these 
possibilities. 

We know the existence of a world outsiJe our conscious 
phenomenal world, as Kant affirms ; but we know no moi'e. 
Our ignoi-auce is even greater than Kant believed ; for, 
udoiitting the possibility of further existence, we cannot 
tf 11 by what rule or law the succession of further existence 
will be determined. We cannot conclude with any degree 
of probability tliat our future places depend upon oui- 
Illy merit or demerit, both of these being on an 
I extremely limited, little dependent on individual 
effort, and receiving their natural rewards on 




. May not our future depend on our constant efforts 
1 endeavour to conform our conduct to the moral law, to 
i weU-known virtues of veracity, justice, benevolence, as 
Dae of the greatest of our species, philosophers and founders 
of roligions, have taught us ? We can scarcely so conclude 
to-day; for, though moiulity is evidently deep in the 
unfathomed Purpose and Power that rules and sustains 
Uie universe — the germs of it being implanted in our hearts 
and lianded on by inheritance fi-om generation to genera- 
Ktion i and, moreover, social chaos and ruin resulting in its 
fence — yet apparently morality is still not the deepest 
f in the universe, or even tlie chief thing aimed at on 
the earth in human society, which still subsists with a 
moderate amount of it, mixed witli much of the contrary. 
Further yet; our virtues and vices, as such, are actually re- 
warded and punished on tho cai-th ; of average quality, they 
receive their average reward ; and there exists no apparent 
1 reason in things why they should be rewarded and punished 
I a second time hereafter — still less, if the monstrous notion 
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deaorved any notice that they deserve an eternal rewai'd 
or jiuniBhmeut. 

There ia no reason why any but exceptional virtues and 
vices which have failed to meet their due meed on earth, 
should be considered again. Except in these cases, there 
is no need for the supplemental correction of the earthly 
errors ; and even in these cases, if we looked sufficiently 
deep, we should find that there is very little redress here- 
after required, for by a subtle moral economy on the part 
of Nature, the eminently virtuous or vicious have already 
received then* wages, not always the outer and material one 
indeed, but the inner and essential. In but few cases 
would the earthly inequitable decisions and arrangements 
require revision or i-edress; if we could look sufficiently 
deep into men's hearts to see thoir real pains and pleasures, 
the rewards and punishments that are here distributed. 
Wrong and injustice do exist, but the unjust are not 
therefore the happier even here; above all, the man of 
highest virtue has no cause of complaint, for Nature has 
paid him in a way that the others know not of — paid him, 
moreover, by the day and by the hour, paid him by tho 
" piece-work " richly and liberally, in proportion to hia 
work and in his work through the satisfied feelings flowing 
therefi-om. 

And is there nothing that we can do to better our 
chances in this great hereafter of possible existences ? 
Scarcely anytliing, so far as reason can determine; the 
management of the beyond being subject to laws which 
transcend any pretence of reason to fathom. But though no- 
thing positive can be stated, the doing or not doing of which 
would improve our future chances, yet there is a kind 
of premonition in our hearts that it is better and wiser to 
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front the future, witli its possible perils and felicities, with 

the consciousness of duty done and life well-spent; and 

ing in mind this instinct of future desert or ill desert, 

! it rational or irrational, it is well to state that to aim 

1 the perfection of our own being, as well as at the good 

r others so far as possible ; — these two things, as on the 

irbole they best promote our happiness here, so they may, 

lough there is no certainty whatever on the matter, be 

' fiirther profit to us in the future. They are at least 

lore likely to profit than an opposite and vicious course, 

cially if accompanied vnth effort and sacrifice — a con- 

ideration which may afford some inducement to him who 

nipies a lower moral level to do his duty better, though 

i man of higher virtue will not need it. To the former 

he doing good actions over and above what society exacts, 

as of charity and mercy and pity, may be recommended as 

s good spiritual investment against future contingencies, 

krhkh -may be repaid with high interest, though it is also 

Bsible and ratlior more likely that Nature will repudiate 

' whole supposed debt. Thei-e seems, indeed, one case 

Irhere she stands debtor — the case of sacrifice ; of great 

crifice for principle, or other voluntary sacrifice, without 

expectation of reward, here or hereafter ; and this, where 

nothing was demanded, may be the one case where the 

Purpose which rules the universe will acknowledge the 

obligation, though how, or where, or when, it would bo 

hazardous to conjecture. 

r only consolation is our assurance that what takes 

I finally will, on the whole, be just and rational. It 

1 be rational; for reason now rules the universe from the 

a to the star, from the solar and sidereal systems to our 

e 'Wonderful bodily and mental systems. It will, on the 
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whole, be just; for though irregularities and brief pains 
may hereafter exist aa now, so also they may be eliminated 
altogether as errors over which Nature has triumphed. We 
hope for improvement, upon the whole, for this fact of 
improvement in the evolution of something ever better ia 
the deepest thing in the purpose of the universe, as even 
Science shows Nature ia capable of greater, juster, more 
rational things elsewhere, for she is constantly reaching after 
these things here, and with this assurance we may rest. 

It may, however, be said that the further existence 
here shadowed forth ia hardly worth the having, being 
indefinite, imcertain, unsubstantial, and little consoling at 
the beat. And this may be true to an extent ; still, it ia 
not to the point. The question is not what we should like 
in the future, but what may possibly lie before us, what is 
the range of possibilities, and amongst these if there bo any 
ground of reason, any likelihood that one thmg rather than 
another should befall ua. It may be said, too, that the 
doctrine is the old one of transmigration of Buddha and 
Pythagoras. Yes ; in some respects, but not in all ; for 
the transmigration here suggested may not only be into 
another consciousness, but also into something unconscious 
— a state to be carefully distinguished, however, from the 
utter non-being and imaginary annihilation of the ma- 
terialist. But, on the whole, the doctrine ia as little 
palatable as consoling, it will be said. Nevertheless, ib 
contains a truth omitted alike in the dogmatism of science 
and in the dogmatism of theology. The existence here 
suggested is poasible, likely, certain, while the annihilation 
of science ia not possible ; and the more express and definite 
pictures of theology will never be realized, there being ' 
seemingly no provision made for them in the economy 
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of thinga. Aa to the prospect before ua being unpalat- 
able, it must be repeated that unpleasant existence may be 
possible hereafter as now ; but there aro alao chances of 
something better tlian the present, and our hopes lie in this 
direction. Rationality and justice will rule there aa here, 
and likely in higher degree; nay, even goodness, here 
evidently at work though shrouded, and evidently pro- 
^Lgit^ssing though hindered, may be manifested in more 
^Klinstinted measure ; and fortified with these reflections, we 
^^joay still front the future which none can avoid, with 
^KHeBS fears than our fathers, and if not, on the other hand, 
^Kirilh their firm faith and sanguine hope, yet not destitute 
^Haither of faith or of hope. 

^H This at least appears certain — we shall never escape out 

^^ o£ the circle of existence into annihilation. We shall never 

get away either from consciousness higher or lower than 

our present, or from something quite other than conscious- 

I, but quite as important and significant, and which yet 

in as far as the opposite pole from annihilation. We may 

Lhave full and ample taste of both conscious and unconscious 

n ways and modes that we dream not of, nor can 

ribe, the present life being far from the conclusion of 

|our " strange, eventful history." 

. To recajiitulate ; What we here afBrm is, that another 
land a conscious existence is possible, and more than one 
I Buch. A higher conscious existence is possible, and also a 
I lower ; and amongst the many possible, the continuation of 
the present would seem the moat likely of all, were it not 
for the difficulty of connecting the future drama and con- 
tinuation with the present prologue — when the bridge of 
I memory is broken down. Unconscious existence is also pos- 
Lftible, as of the stone or the plant, and also, what is of much 
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greater importanco, unconscious existence of a great and 
grand order, which we cannot attempt to describe, but tlie 
notiou of which all can see tlie drift of who have the poetic 
or pantheistic conception of a great universal spirit, and 
even all who think of God, the Infinite Spirit, as wholly 
unlike the finite spirit. Annihilation should also be in- 
cluded amongst the list of our possibilities, were it not 
that the word ia a name which contains really only the 
minimum of meaning, or rather contains no meaning, ex- 
cept the cessation, the removal of existence in one form. 
For we have no evidence, but all the contrary, that there ia 
any such thing, Science herself rather whispers that thei'e 
is no creation, nor destruction, hut only change. Thia U 
what she implies in her postulate of the indestructibility 
of matter, and in her proof of the conservation of energy. 
Further, even of the kind of existence of the stone, the 
wind, or the wave, of inorganic nature in general, wo 
know nothing. To know, we should be, as the poet in Ha 
invocation to the We.st WLnd^"' Re thou, spiiit fierce, my 
spirit" — desires to he. There may be a ]mrticiilar spirit 
even here, which we cannot perceive or fathom, even as we 
believe, without donbt, that there is one univei-sal, mighty, 
all-pervading spirit, under tliese and all things, " a motion 
and a spirit that impels all thinking things, all objects of 
all thought, and rolls through all things." 

And we are by no means certain that the best exponents 
of scientific ductiine would be disposed to contest these con- 
clusions. Scarcely would Herbert SjMincer, with his doc- 
trine of the unknowable, and his various express declarations 
regarding the many and various possible forms of manifes- 
tation of the ultimate and transcendent power, which has 
only thrown out man as one of tliese manifestations, but 
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who, with his marvels, will pass away, to be followed by 
other and unimaginable forms of existence. Nor could 
Haeckel, who affirms that the soul question is in a wholly 
different position from what it occupied twenty years ago ; 
who thinks that " all matter is in a certain sense alive ; " and 
who quotes Bruno approvingly to the effect that " a spirit 
exists in all things, and no body is so small but contains a 
part of the divine substance within itself, by which it is 
animated." These admissions allow room for a future exist- 
ence different from annihilation, as they even allow for 
further conscious life; the only questions of difference 
remaining being whether the present " I " could ever 
partake in such further existence, and in what sense it 
coidd be said to be me, and how such existence now 
concerns me, — metaphysical questions, the difficulty of 
satisfactorily answering which is, indeed, too evident ; but 
as very similar difficulties can also be raised about our 
present existence, we recommend them to be either avoided 
or briefly resolved, by simply affirming that an inexplicable 
thing which has once happened may happen again, with- 
out our being called upon to explain it further. What 
happens daily, what is for ever happening around us — the 
awakening into conscious life, the slow evolution from 
unconsciousness into conscious being — may happen again; 
nay, what happens to myself every morning when I awake 
out of deep sleep — death's counterfeit — may happen to me 
after death. I know not how ; I am not bound to explain ; 
nor can, in the one case more than the other. 

What the men of science — physicists, physiologists, 
naturalists — seem really to imply and to intend to say, is 
that we cannot have a future life after death, because our 
mind and memory depend on the body, and are necessarily 
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dissolved with it, while to have and to feel a future existence, 
we should at least carry our memory with us, to make 
possible the knowledge and identification of ourselves by 
ourselves. Now, for my part, I am disposed to accept the 
premise that our present memory ceases with the body, but 
for reasons already stated, by no means do I regard the 
whole argument as valid, or accept the conclusion drawn 
from it, that therefore we cannot have another life. This 
is the only difference between mo and the men of science, 
which may, however, as already hinted, be really less than 
it seems. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PESSIMISM AND POSITIVE SCIENCE. 

§ 1. The new system of pessimism is a very remarkable 
phenomenon of these latter days. Appearing in an age of 
vaunted progress and great material prosperity, pessimism, 
as the shadowy handwriting on the wall at the banquet of 
the Babylonian monarch, pronounces our modem civiliza- 
tion as weighed in the balance and found wanting. Nay, 
our philosophical pessimism strikes deeper; it denounces 
conscious existence itself, however highly and variously 
developed as necessarily evil, as a fundamentally vicious 
thing, an all but irreparable error into which the ultimate 
principle of existence, unguided by reason, necessarily 
strayed. 

Unlike the other current systems, pessimism takes its 
stand within, upon the fact of consciousness, which, far from 
having been an accidental appearance in the course of the 
evolution of the universe as the Evolutionist and Darwinian 
asserts, or a chance but unique product of the physical 
energies in the present bodily machine as the extreme 
materialist affirms, was and still is an essentially necessary 
outcome of the ever striving and dissatisfied will of the 
universe to live, and to attain to conscious being, if only to 
find (through the assistance of philosophers) the vanity of it. 
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ConscioiianeSB was a necessary result, a mistake that must 
have been made soon or late, here or elsewhere, but whieh, 
having been once made and found incurably bad, can only 
be finally sot right by a retracing of the steps made by the 
unconscious will, by a nitum to unconsciouaneas. There 
ia no other remedy ; consciousness being demonstrably an 
evil iu its nature, a ceaseless striving for something which 
it has not, and a constant dissatisfaction with what it 
already has. There is no remedy to be expected firom ite 
further development, which will only drive deeper its sting, 
and give us a keener sense of our poverty, vanity, anA 
misery. In fa«t, the evils of life increase in direct propor- 
tion to the widening and deeiiening of om- conscious life, 
and the most gifted, the men of the deepest tlioughts and 
feelings, are the most unhappy of all Such are the essential 
features of the modem i^essimism.* 

As an estimate of the worth of life, the pessimism trf 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann is no new pronunciation. lb 
is at least as old as the days of Job and of Solomon, tha 
first of whom enlarges upon the misery, the second upotf 
the vanity, and both upon the woi-thleasness of life. It i 
not even new as a metaphysical theory; for its essentia 
conclusions, reached, moreover, by the same methods i 
metaphysical and psychological principles confirmed by all 
appeal to men's experience of life, were taught by Buddl 
more than twenty-three hundred years ago. In feet, jm 
oa the essence of modern materialism may be recognize 
in the atomism of Bemocritus, so the main features ( 
modem pessimism appear in Buddha's theory of existenet 

■ For Ml aocount ot tho RystoDiB of Scliopeiiliaaer and HBrtnunsii 
Ballf'e Peiiimiini, ch. iv. and v., ia which Tolamo also tho whole enbjeot 
the wtrth of life Ib fnllj and ably diaciuBed. 
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(trojected some lialf-century before ; so that if history does 
not repeat itself, philosophy, or the state of the human 
tiiind which gives birth to philosophy, apparently does. 

The la^t-namcd great spirit it was who first systemati- 
cally taught that man, from his inmost mental make and 
eoostitution, from his insatiable wants and lusts and omni- 
Torous desires, no less than from the cstemal tmutles and 
btaiitica of life, must bo miserable, until, having entered 
once for all upon the only path to peace, he has attacked 
the disease of life at the root ; until he has seen through 
its illusions, and cured himself of its desires ; until he has 
extinguished within himself the consuming fires of lust and 
hate and the all-too-eager desire for life. Nor can the wise 
man, the sage, attain to a consummated peace, the only 
earthly happiness, till he has detached his desires com- 
pletely from every earthly object round which their tendrils 
are thrown ; until, finally, by supreme effort of concentrated 
meditation and virtue, to which only the perfected saint 
and sage Ls adequate, lie has destroyed finally, all desire 
f"r material or immaterial existence, all desire for life on 
irth, all desire for further life hereafter. Then only it ia, 
iiaving reached this last and most glorious summit of 
t-arthly piety and virtue, that the heavy burden of lift-'s 
miseries and sorrows falls off, that the perpetual pain of 
existence ceases to fret, and the ever-vexed and perturbed 
I ■ ■nsciousneaa becomes calm and peaceful as the surface of 
rbe sleeping lake in summer evening. For then at length 
has been alreatty reached on earth the peaceful and holy 
state of Nirvana, the blissful prelude and foretaste of that 
grander Nirvina, that state of supreme unconscious peace, 
of soft, sweet, infinite, and eternal rest, to be enjoyed by the 
jierfect hereafter. As for the bad and imperfect, they mubt 
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plunge again into the storms and vortices of existence, I 
the puninhment for their demerits here, untiJ, by enterii^ 
hereafter on the path of escape pointed out by the grea 
deliverer, they also soon or late (and it may be nev^ 
escape from the pains and penalties of conscious bein 
into the happy and silent shores of Nii-viina. 

Tlie pessimism of our modem teachers, then, ihe " 
cidental Buddhism," as it has been justly styled, of Schopm 
hauer and Hartraann is not new ; and it is even remarkabt 
how much of the system of its modem founder, includin] 
the proffered remedy for life's ills of quietism, or " the denid 
of the will to live," is contained in the metaphysical i 
moral teaching of Buddha." But it is certainly new to i 
such a pessimist system emerging in the nineteenth eentuij 
and offered by its modem founder as the last result of philo 
Bophy, logically 61iated to the Kantian metaphysics, ) 
offered again by his chief diaciplu, HartmawJ, as the on^ 
philosophy which accords at once with the highest induction 
of science as well as with sound metaphysical principlaj 
And it is a new and very noteworthy phonomenon to find 
this despairing philosophy appearing and finding a sympi 
thetic response in the hearts of men of the advanced ant 
cultured and conquering races of Western Europe, and jiu 
at the moment when the triumphs of modem progress wei 
being chanted in full chorus and were ringing loudest in a 
men's ears. Juat when the jubilant chorus was loudest, the* 
note of desolation and despair has broken In as a discord, 
and rings sufficiently loud and clear to make the optimists 
of progress pause and ponder. Contemporaneously with the 
■ For ao occatiiit of the Bnddhist sjBtsm, Boe The Legend of Oaudama, 
tha fiwU'in of Ihe Burmese, b; Bigaodet, pp. 430-480; alw BuddMirOi 
Ly T. W. EhjB Darida, in the saries of " Non-ChriBtian HeligConi S/Bteni*,'' J 
pafallibed bj tba Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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great diacoveriea of science, with the march of invention, 
with the wonders of steam and electricity, in an age of 
Imosted general advance and improvement, this philosophy 
(.f despair has appeared. A strange portent surely. What 
may it mean that in these days of telegraph and railways, 
of univeraal suffr^e and cheap press, of constant discoveries 
in science and inventions in the useful arts, in an age of 
liiSused knowledge, diffused material comfort, extended 
political power to the people, in an age of general enlight- 
enment and progress in all directions, there should suddenly 
A[t)iear and lind acceptance, amongst the cultured and 
fortunate classes first of all, a philosophy affirming the 
nullity of all these things, and the worthlessnesa of existence, 
however supplemented by progress ? Does the phenomenon 
portend that modem ci\'ilization, hollow and despairing 
at its heart, of which such philosophy is a symptom, b 
about to perish as former civilizations have perished, to 
sink as religion has already sunk i Is it the symptom 
of a stat« of things, gravely amiss, and deep-seated, not in 
our spiritual state, but in our social constitution, with 
ila terrible contrasts of want and luxury, which points to 
social revolution as its only cure ? Or, finally, is it merely 
an exceptional product in philosophy, phantasmal and 
ephemeral, an oflapring of the abysmal individual melan- 
choly of a man of genius, who has made it attractive to 
ft largo circle of readei-s, just as the despairing poetry of our 
century has been found attractive; a philosophy which, on 
the whole, had better have been cast in the poetic than the 
philosopliie form, and which will dissipate itself anon without 
jiroducing other than a poetic result, a momentaiy and not 
uupleasant agitation in the emotion of the reader, which 
has no etFect on conduct ? All these three questions may 
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be seriously asked concerning the pessimist philosophy, 
the transplanted Buddhism, which has at length appeared 
and found disciples in Western Europe, The view last 
intimated seems, on the whole, the nearest the truth ; • 
though there are some who think that the a^tread of 
pessimism is rather a sign that the internal constitution 
of society is wrong and requires readjustment. 

That a systematic pessimist creed should have appeared 
ages ago amongst the monotonous myTiads of miserable 
beings that swarmed South-Eastem Asia, and that such 
a creed should be hailed as the word of deliverance 
and salvation, is suiEciently intelligible. " Man is & weed 
in these regions," as De Quincey has said ; existence ia 
lightly valued at the best— is an evil rather than a good 
in the general estimation ; the doctrines of pessimism and 
Nirvana go hand-in-hand, and are well suited to the natur« 
of the people of these countries. Tho immemorial tyranny 
of caste ; the special oppression of conscience by the priestly 
class ; tho necessarily deadly struggle for existence amongst 
tho teeming millions ; the misery of life, added to the utter 
mystery and inexplicability of it all ; — these things are 
amply sufficient to account for the first appearance and 
the general acceptance of the system of Buddha ages ago 
in Hindustan, where it was bom, as the like cireumstanceB 
account for its reception in the surrounding countries after. 
it had been rooted out of India. The soil was everywhera 
ready for the seed of Buddha's teaching. Pessimism 
the natural creed of a people and a society where th* 
many mutually crush each other by their numbers, whera 
they are crushed again by the ruling classes, and wherej 
tormented by superstitions, they have permitted the priests 
• SaUj'fl Fcsaimism, pp. 462, 453. 
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'I obtain a spiritual despotism. In such a social and 
iiiritual state, the prophet of Nirv&na came and was 
hailed as sa\4oiir. But that a like creed should appear 
ID tlie advanced and wealthy nations of Western Europe, 
■nd should find disciples, not amongst the poor, but the 
p and cultured classes, seems at first sight a some- 
lat strange and unaccountable thing. 
Nevertheless, its appearance is not so inexplicable a^ 
I finit one might suppose. Some of the conditions which 
mvoured the reception of Buddha's teaching, — the pres- 
ure of population and the inequality of social condition, — 
■ \iat in modem Europe. But added to these there 
are special causes peculiar to our age and civilization. 
The pi-evailing disbelief in the old theo]ngical dogmas, 
the deepening doubt, extending to ever wider circles until 
now it has reached the masses, of any compensating 
happiness hereafter for all the miseries and injustices 
suffered here ; these things, joined to an increased intenaity 
in the struggle for existence, to which our more flaccid 
fibres and more sensitive nerves are less equal, suffice to 
account for a certain failure of heart and hope, a diminished 
joy and zest in exbtence. and a desponding feeling as if 
the Power that rules the world had in our day dishonoured 
His acceptances, and become bankrupt as regards His pro- 
mises to pay in a future life, — all which things are of the 
essence of the pessimist mood of mind, and offer a fitly 
prepared soil for a pessimist philosophy professing to be 
y and scientifically grounded. 

t is not, then, wholly strange that a degree of despair 

have set in in the midst of our vaunted age of 

But it would, we think, he strange if the mood 

By general, if it were anything more Berioua than 
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a block and pausing cloud. For, after all, aasTiredly, in spit« 
of all our failure of faith, existence is not less a good, the 
banquet of life is not less royally spread or decked than 
in the most halcyon days of the happiest former civilizationa. 
Assuredly neither the Greek of the time of Pericles, nor 
the Roman in the days of Augustus, nor the Arabian 
in the golden prime of Al-Baachid, had as much reason, 
on the whole, as we to-day to enjoy existence. Neithei" 
Greek, nor Roman, nor Arab, in the palmiest days of their 
civilizations, possessed the multiplied comforts and luxiiriei^ 
the expanded sciences and literatures, the increased 
Burea of art, the more developed and refined social lift 
which are accessible to-day to greater numbers than under 
any former civilization. Nor was their art so highly 
developed ; nor had they our modem feeling for the endless 
beauty in external nature— that great new sense viihi 
which our moclem poets and painters have endowed ua. 
And yet we cannot enjoy ; we have lost our appetite at 
the feast of life, which the Greek, with a less rich and 
varied repast, enjoyed so much, though he had no more 
hope of future felicity than our present unbelieving gene- 
ration. 

§ 2. In spite of the misery around, of the sorrow within, 
of the future hope shrouded or wholly, withdrawn — should 
it even amount to that — we feel that pesairaiMm is not the 
true gospel for men to-day. It is not true that life is. 
necessarily an evil, which is only disguised by irrational] 
illusions. Life may be an intolerable evil for some unfor- 
tunate ones ; it is not so for all, and it was not always an 
evil even for the most unfortunate. The direct contrary of 
the pessimist proposition may be held ; life for most men 
is not an evil ; up to the day of death, if asked, they would 
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I reply; and there is no going beyond the individual's 

^testimony to liis own case. His testimony to his own 

experience of the worth of life is more to be relied upon 

than BJiy system of philosophy, which at best applies to 

average cases, It is useless to say that he is under an 

illusion. The agreeable illusion is part of the pleasure 

he feeb ; he thinks his life, on the whole, enjoyable ; he 

urould live it over again ; and he would gladly accept 

tother hereaflcr, only juat as good as the present. And 

i far from consciousness being necessarily an evil, are 

I not times in the life of all when the content and 

! of conaciousnetjs is itself perfect felicity ; momenta 

Irhen we have seemed to hold happiness in our handsj 

Irhich we would scarce have exchanged for that of the 

hours of felicity so fiill that we have asked our- 

slves could we desire more or higher bliss ? Have not 

■ of us, at some time of our lives, felt what Otliello, 

% a moment of overjoyed consciousness, expresses : 

My aool hatli Licr content bo itbsolDtie, 
That not anoHier comfort lifco to thin 
finoceeda in nnkaowD fate F * 

lut the possibility of even a moment of such happiness 

destroys the pessimist argument, that life must be an evil, 

because consciousness is always a want, and therefore a pain. 

Such is the pessimist syllogism : all Want is pain ; the 

ience of consciousness is a want ; therefore conscious life 

I evil. But consciousness, as we have already shown, 

- merely a want; it is frequently also a having, a 

session, a satisfied content, and sometimes a perfected 

See also in ume aoene, where he speaks 
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felicity. The artiat'a consciouaness of a beautiful sunset, of 
a smiliag summer sea with light summer clouds above it, 
of the strange and sublime vision of Nature from an Alpine 
summit, — these are not wants, but satisfactions, the opposite 
of wants. The glad contemplation of the beauty visible 
over the face of Nature, and of a subtler fugitive beauty 
caught by the artist amongst the complex conditions of 
human life ; the tranquil joys of the intellect face to face 
with or only in pursuit of truth ; the pleasure in the society 
of superior minds ; the different pleasure from the presence 
of those we love ; — -all these are instances of satisfied, not 
dissatisfied consciousness ; their true meaning is not a 
privation but a possession, not pain but pleasure, and some- 
times without any alloy. Nor is it true that it belongs 
only to youth to enjoy life. There are appropriate satisfac- 
tions for our maturer yeai-a, even for age ; though it must 
be allowed that the ratio between our joys and griefs 
becomes, on the whole, a diminishing one with years. Still, 
there are compensations. Neither our pains nor our pleasures 
are eo keenly felt We reach a state of tranquil equilibrium 
in matm-er years, in which an intelligent comprehension of 
life becomes possible. There lies an elevated table-land in 
the middle of life, before we begin to descend the downward 
slope, from which we command a wider intellectual horizon. 
At this period the perception of tnath is clearer and 
stronger, while it is reinforced by the experience of life ; the 
perception and relish of beauty in Art or Natiu^, high and 
satisfying pleasures, long remain undiminished ; and the 
desire to serve our species, if we have ever had any such 
desire, becomes greater. So tliat even after the joys and 
raptures of youth have all gone by, there may be much 
enjoyment of a higher, though a more tranquil sort 
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Life, in short, ia adapted bo happiness a,a well as to 
iety. Nature is striving her utmost to produce happi- 
ness, as well as to produce beauty. And how near to a 
nplendid success sho has been ! At moments, we feel eon- 
l that Nature is aiming at human happiness ; and 
r it from our own experience. We feel sometimes 
^ tdt for some ahght hitch or hindrance somewhere 
nterposed by the malevolent powers, but for something 
riviol not in the essence but the accidents of things, a 
' grand general success might have been made ! Nay more, 
that Nature will yet succeed in her aims at human happi- 
ness, if only men themselves will learn to aid and second, 
by ail the ways that Science and Wisdom point out, the 
^orts that she is constantly and kindly making in their 
behalf. Having derived so much satisfaction from life, and 
' much good fi-om society with all its imperfections, we 
wgue that much more is possible yet, and that this 
|)rohIem of happiness, so far as we have any right to 
expect it, may yet be solved satisfactorily for man. But 
•gain comes the desponding mood ; and in these alternations 
Ktween exaggerated optimism and exaggerated pessimism, 
J in these days lives ; while it is only by duly checking 
the one against the other, that a sober, balanced judgment 
irhich may guide rational expectation and practice is 
)ssihle. 
The pessimism of the philosophers in any case is not a 
(rue gospel. It does not contain the true word of life for 
1 to-day in Europe ; and even if it were wholly true, 
at would be the kind of truth which it does not profit to 
insist upon. Unless with the diagnosis of the disease 
lliere is also the accompanying prescription supplied as by 
Buddha, there is no good end served by preaching pessimism. 
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Quietism, aaceticiam, denial of the will to live, fts recom- 
mended by Schopenhauer, will not suit our Western popu- 
lations in the midst of the pressure and struggle of exist- 
ence. Possibly, indeed, a tincture of this quiescence might 
be of service as an alterative medicine to the system, in 
these days of feverish competition and too keen pursuit of 
wealth ; but quietism would not at all suit as our constant 
habit and way of life. We want rather a fuller life, more 
wisely conducted ; for it is to be particularly reniembored, 
in discussing this question of pessimism, that many of tho 
ills of life are of our own making, many more the making 
of others, both of which might have been avoided if tho 
lesson of Bishop Butler and of positive science were more 
deeply home in upon our minds, that we are under Natural 
GJovemment, where we should rule our actions by a know- 
ledge of the regular sequence of cause and consequence. 
And this consideration may serve to introduce that system 
and view of life which professes to regard the world wholly 
from this the scientific point of view. 

§ 3, From the point of view of Positive Science, there 
exist in the universe only phenomena, and a regular order 
in these which it is the business of the scientific investi- 
gator to discover, and which, when ascertained and con- 
catenated, constitute Science, the only knowledge, real, true, 
and fruitful. At least, if there be existences in the univeim 
other than phenomena, actual or possible, we shall never 
know aught aljout them beyond the bare fact of their 
existence ; and if there be other knowledge than that of 
the facts and laws of phenomena, it is barren and useless. 

That there exists only phenomena for the human undei^ 
standing, the author of the Critique of Pure iicosoTi, himself 
greatest amongst the metaphysicians, has satisfactorily and 
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Bnally demonstrated. There exists for men only phenomena, 
and Science gives us the only reliable and systematized know- 
ledge of these, ■which knowledge is merely the invariable 
relations, or the unchanging successions and the constant 
co-existences of the same facts or phenomena. These are 
all that man can know, all that Science can discover ; but 
happily such knowledge is all that we refiuire, and all that 
we should ask. It suffices for an intelligent understanding 
of the universe, for the mastery of Nature, for a wise and 
rational regulation of life and conduct. What more would 
man require ? Tmth for man is only science — a knowledge 
of the fects and laws ascertained by science, or by historical 
investigation, working by the methotls and animated and 
guided by the spirit of science. Philosophy itself is only 
science, at least, if men insist upon a philosophy other than 
the general concla'^ions of science in the mental and moral 
departments of inquiry ; if a distinction must be drawn 
between science and philoaopby, then philosophy can only 
be the systematic connection of the highest concejitions and 
generalizations supplied by science — causation, evolution, 
the law of gravity, of the persistence of energy, of natural 
selection, and the application of these to explain the facts 
and lower laws of things. Philosophy, or metaphysics, 
as Aristotle conceived it, comes thus after physics, and 
exhibits the skeleton system of laws, which holds the cosmos 
together, and which governs life and mind, with the lower 
laws affiliated to the higher, and these again to a few or one 
highest, which Science has reached or hopes yet to reach. 

But all philosophy which does not rest on a basis of 
science and fact, all philosophy which pretends to penetrate 
behind phenomena, and to make even a single affirmation 
respecting what it affects to discover in that terra incognita 
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of things in themselves, or which continues to indulge 
in feats of Ic^cal legerdemain, with the abstract notions 
of existence and non-existence, will be recognized as tho 
empty pretence and delusion which it really is. More 
particularly metaphysics, or ontology, which has always 
pretended to a knowledge of the real being and essence of 
things other than their phenomenal manifestations, and 
which has aspired to lift the phenomenal veil and to solve 
the final mystery of existence, will be wholly discredited. 
It is a spurious department of knowledge, which has never 
dealt with aught beyond fictitious entities, phantasmal 
creations, or empty verbal nothings ; and it has only so long 
imposed upon men because of the genius of some who 
devoted themselves to its prosecution, having first imposed 
upon themselves. It aspirwl to get beyond or behind 
phenomenal appearances, to the world of true and real 
being ; in reality, it got no further than the vain analysis 
of empty abstract notions, and the fictions currently agreed 
upon by the metaphysicians; — unless, when the private 
phantasms and monstrous mirages of the individual mind 
were added so as to form a new system. It advanced no 
further than these, which were after all phenomena, though 
of a peculiar sort, as representing nothing beyond their 
own chimerical selves. Happily, however, metaphysics is 
now very genei-ally falling into the disrepute and discredit 
which so long ago overtook the pretended science of 
astrology. 

The above is the most general point of view of the 
positive scientific thinker. It is the common point of view 
of science, of what is called the experience-philosophy, 
OS well as of the positivism ot Comte. But the positive 
thinker must not be identified solely with the disciple of 
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Comte, for the point of view and frame of mind is common 
to many who by no means accept the positiviara of Comte 
as A scientific and full philosophy. The positive spirit is, 
in fact, as old as the day« of Bacon, who is the true father 
of it in modem times, as well as of the inductive method 
of discovering general truths, which recognizes and applies 
it. And the same positive spirit has, ever since the time of 
Bacon, not merely governed the whole course of physical 
■aentific discovery, but has also manifested itself with 
increasing force in all other departments of inquiry, and it 
is now dominant in biological science, in mental, moral, 
social, and political science, in the whole field of criticism 
and historical research, and even in much of the current 
philosophical speculation. In all these departments of 
knowledge, men seek either for the fact, as in history and 
criticism, or for the law of recurrence or coexistence amongst 
the facts, as in science. Even in moral and social specula- 
tions, the positive attitude to the problems presented, existed 
lung before the time of Comte, who is erroneously beUeved 
by some to be the initiator of it. It is the positive spirit 
which governs the mural and political speculations of Hobbes's 
Letnatluin, it is the spirit in great measure of Locke's great 
Eseay on the Human Underxtanding, the completely per- 
vading spirit of Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, as of 
Hume's famous Treatise of Hwman Nature. In fact, so 
generally has the practical positive spirit always shown 
itself in EngUsh speculation, that Continental critics, like 
M- Taine, make it a repi'oach to the English mind, atfinn- 
ing that it has some peculiar bent from Nature and some 
special sympathy with the positive spirit, which prevents 
it getting beyond the visible and tangible facts of sense, 
and rising to lofty speculation. But whether this laat be 
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BO or not, and whether the charge is to be regarded as a 
ground of reproach, or in the light of an honour, since the 
spirit ia now becoming universal, — a fact it is that, bom. 
the time of Bacon to our own, all the great-works of the 
English intellect outside the sphere of poetry, and notably 
in philosophy and morals, have been remarkably distin- 
guished by the positive spirit, and governed by its methods 
of inquiry and proof. 

Positivism, as here regarded, is, in ita philosophical 
references, rather an attitude of mind to all philosophical 
problems, and a method of treating such of them as ara 
legitimate and soluble, than a system of philosophy itsel£ 
It is true that Comte has offered his positivism to tho 
world in the latter character. — as a philosophy with an 
appended doctrine. But the pretensions of Comte's Positiv* 
Philosophy have not been generally credited in these re- 
spects, especially after being further supplemented by his 
religious fancies. By positivism, then, we do not specially 
refer to Comte's characterization of it, any further than 
as it recognizes, and anew emphasizes, the general positive 
spirit and methods which existed before his time, and 
which at present obtains amongst thinkers on all subjecta 
except theology and metaphysics, and sometimes even CA 
these. 

The positive point of view, which is no other than th« 
ground of proved experience, is professedly that of the 
modem evolutionist and materialist, of Darwin and Spencer, 
of Haeekel and Huxley ; although the materialist, in hii 
ambition to give an explanation of the world from matttf 
only, finds it extremely difficult to adhere to the positivist 
injunction to keep clear of the metaphysical vortices, which, 
in truth, are always perilously near all assertions respecting, 
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the ultimate principle of the universe. But, however diffi- 
cult it be to maintain it, especially when hypotheses are 
n>?(ws8arily employed, and however great the temptation at 
tiroes to abandon it. the positive point of view is that of 
evolution and materialism. It is that of Darwin in hia 
Oriffin of Speciea. whose great law of Natural Selection, 
inductively gathered, and deductively applied to the expla- 
nation of vast classes of facts, and many inferior empirical 
laws in the organic world, is as splendid a result of the 
positive method in the domain of biology, as the Newtonian 
law of gravitation in the sphere of physical science. And 
the whole immense philosophy of evolution, in the hands 
of Herbert Spencer, is nothing more than an attempt to 
solve, by positive, natural, scientific, and phenomenal causes, 
the old problems of the creation of the universe and all 
living things within it, man included, together with the 
origin of language, thought, morality, religion, and all else 
which distinguishes man — problems which had so often been 
previously attempted by the theologian and metaphysician, 
by occult, fictitious, supernatural, or unintelligible causes. 

§ 4. The rise of this positive spirit and way of viewing 
the universe, three centuries ago, was in great measure due 
to a reaction from the barren and wearisome scholastic 
metaphysics, in alliance with a futile physics which rested 
on metaphysical hypotheses instead of experiment ; and the 
general prevalence of this spirit at the present day is owing 
to the grand scientific discoveries and brilliant results in 
the sphere of practical invention which have followed in the 
wake of its adoptioa To these last chiefly, but also, it must be 
fillowed, to a widespread conviction that metaphysics is still 
as empty as in the days of scholasticism, that the abstrac- 
tions of Hegelian metaphysics and the elaborate futilities 
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of Duns Scotua and Aquinas are still much on a par. Tl 
notion is more and more commonly accepted by the cultui 
that, even for an explanation of the mysterious universe i 
which we are, and for answer to all the legitimate and mU 
ligible questions that the mind of man can raise, we must loq 
to science and not to metaphysics. Science alone speaks t] 
words of truth and reality, and metaphysics, as ever, whfl| 
she pretends to enligliten us and explain things, deals oiil 
with empty abstractions converted into realities, or wit 
fancies, delusions, and chimeras. She raises insoluble qua 
tions, and pretends to have given an answer ; a 
um'eal and unmeaning ones, with whose strange knots an 
perplexities the mind that has foolishly allowed them 1 
enter contends laboriously and painfully, as sometimes i 
dreams we struggle with atrange and fantastic problei 
only to wonder and smile in the daylight, after awakening, 
that such absm-d questions should have perplexed and 
tormented ua. The metaphysical questions are either in- 
soluble and should not be raised, or unreal and fantastical 
and need not be ; in either case we may dismiss them for 
the future. Science will answer the real questions. 

Idonoteonsiderthis to he the whole truth of the matter ; 
nor the distinction made between science and metaphy- 
sics the true one ; for after all metaphysics should be only 
another name for sound philosophy. But the preceding is 
the view of Comte and hia followers. It is also pretty much 
the view of Milt and Bain, who have handled philosophical 
questions in the positive spirit, and of men who, like Pro- 
fessor Husley, deride at once Comte and the " pure meta- 
physicians." According to the late G. H. Lewes, himself 
a positivist, hut who fairly reflects the views common 
to all positive scientific thinkers, the spirit of man in pre- 
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positive ages had been goaded and driven by an inquiring 
evil spirit within, into the deep waters of ontological 
Bpeculation, where it speedily and surely got sucked into 
the circular currents and bottomless vortices of empty 
metaphysical controversies respecting Being, Existence, 
Becoming, First Cause, Real Substance, and the like. It 
wa§ urged viciously into a region of insoluble enigmas and 
transcendental riddles, where the brain grows dizzy with 
"thoughtH beyond the reaches of our souk," which are 
[ffessed upun it; into a region where light or knowledge 
never comes or has come since men first began to speculate; 
into a land of chimeras dire, where the mind wandered 
perplexed and lost, discussing ceaselessly, as Milton's fallen 
uigels on the " hill retired," in the infernal abodes, the 
whole dismal circle of metaphysical enigmas — "providence, 
foreknowledge, will and fate, fixed late, free-will, fore- 
knowledge absolute," with others similar; and still, as ever, 
the mind of men, as the mind of the evil spirits, could find 
"no end, in wandering mazes lost." At length Positive 
Science came, with her true methods of interrogating 
Nature, and showed man a means of escape from the fatal 
bficinations of metaphysics. The whole vicious circle of 
metaphysical problems might be evaded, and real profitable 
questions might be substituted for them, sufficiently difficult 
to attract man's energies, and yet not insoluble. Or if the 
old queations of the origin and final goal of the universe 
lad man, of tree-will and immortality, must still engage 
the mind of man ; if the metaphysical virus is still so far 
left in the blood tlirough heredity, that it will still raise 
tiie old questions, let them be attempted from the scientific 
(■de, by the scientific and experimental methods of inquiry 
Bed proof, with deductive reasoning resting on a sound 
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bftfiia of iuductivety ascei'tained facts, which will give 
certain or probable conelusiou according to the weight 
the evidence, and the degree and kind of verification 
uble. And let all the concoptiona which we bring to 
in the diacusBJon be filled only with the facts of experienc 
and be emptied of their old fictions, question-beting 
hypothesea, and unreal, unknown elements. Let the notions 
of mattei' and substance, creation and cauae, providence and 
purpose, be freed from their unknown and hypothetical 
contents, which are incapable of verification, and be filli 
only with the facts taught by experience or science, whi< 
facts these symbols alone represent, and for which alo] 
they should stand. Were this duly done, then indeed i 
might receive a correspondingly positive and scientil 
answer to oiu- old metaphysical inquiries. 

However this may succeed, it has become gradual^ 
clear to man, imrtly from the failure of the great me1 
physicians, who have, twice witliin the past two hun< 
years, attempted in vain to take the problem of the univei 
by storm, and partly from tlie express teaching of ti 
of the greatest amongst them, Kant and Hume, that t 
human mind could not advance beyond phenomena; thai 
it knew nothing even of its own wonderful self beyond its 
phenomenal modes and afiections ; and that whatever 
problem might remain for philosophy, whether in deter- 
mining the conditions and boundaries of the knowing 
focnlties, or in weaving into systematic unity the final 
conceptions and laws handed in by Science, still, that the 
business of Science herself was to trace and discover a 
systematic order in the several departments of phenomena 
presented by Nature, external or human. Further, 
have begun to perceive more clearly that a knowledge of' 
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phenomena and their constajit conjunctions, as it is all that 
we can know, so it is all that we really require to know ; 
and that such knowledge will go much further than was 
at first suspected, even towards the answering, not merely 
of the old metaphysical questions of free-will, providence, 
and the lite, in a scientific manner, but even in giving 
answer to the question acknowledged since the time of 
Eant to be the chief philosophical question, namely. How 
we come to have knowledge or experience, or " What 
makes experience possible." This question is answered in 
our days by positive science, and from the general point of 
Tiew of experience, by psychology, physiology, and the 
demonstrated fact of inherited mental aptitudes, by which 
it is shown that alt knowledge in the individual is un- 
folded from a germinal point, just as his Ixidy Ls ; that each 
individual is bom with the potentiality of developing all 
the inherited ideas of the race ; and that, in the race itself, 
or rather in the total series of animals of which man is the 
last and highest, all knowledge gradually unfolded itself 
from a similar zero point, by insensible gradations. Thus 
Herbert Spencer and Darwin explain from experience what 
was regarded by the intuitional school as the a priori and 
mysterious element in knowledge, not to be Eiecounted for 
from any experience. Our a priori notions are brought 
under the facts and laws of heredity and evolution, and 
thus the question of knowledge itself, so far as anawemble 
by the human mind, is answered from the positive scientific 
point of view. Knowledge has unfolded itself gradually in 
the total organic world, as we know it now does in each 
individual. But the question how the first faint glimmer 
of any knowledge first broke in a world previously un- 
conscious. 18*8 unanswerable as the question how life first 
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appeared. All that we can say is, that from its com- 
mencement it was conditioned by the material organizatioa 
of the brain and nerves, as life was bound up with peculiar 
aggregations of matter ; but we cannot tell why a brain was 
necessary or how life came from matter. These are the 
metaphysical and insoluble questions. Thus finally a know- 
ledge of the sequences and conjunctions of phenomena 
which constitute science is sufficient to answer all legiti- 
mate questions. Such knowledge serves at once to explajn 
the universe, to guide our life, to give man the mastery 
ovor Nature, to rule the forces without and within. It 
will explain the world, ourselves, society ; enable us to 
assign the natural origin, to show the natural course of 
evolution, to predict the probable final destiny of each ; 
and such an explanation — which, unlike the past ineta~ 
physical ones, is both intelligible to the human mind, and 
likely to h'sA to profitable practical result — ought surely to 
suffice for men. 

§ 5. But whether the positive point of view and positive 
scientific methods are or are not adequate to the solution 
of all questions of philosophy, they are fully adequate to 
all the demands of practice. Positive knowledge, purified 
from all metaphysical questions, is all that is required for 
the conduct of the individual life by the individual, or of 
the collective national life by the statesman or legislator. 
That there exists only phenomena, and a settled order 
amongst them which is ascertainable, and whicli is the best 
and only safe guide in practice, is all that the moralist, 
the statesman, the reformer, the philanthropist need pos- 
tulate. For all these have only to adapt phenomenal 
means to ends, subject to the ascertained order of tha 
phenomena, without other question asked than the suit- 
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ability of the means to the end, and where, eonaequenUy, 
metaphysical qnestlons, even if they have reality in 
themselves, do not enter. In all departments of practice 
we have but to know the establiahed oriler of sequence 
and coexistence amongst facta, and to act accordingly. 
This is the case too with the practical inventor, with the 
jihysician who deals with our bodily disorders, as well as 
with the political reformer who attempts to cure the social 
m&ladie-s. The physician requires only to know the laws 
of the human body, the causes of diseases and theii- 
remetlies, without raising the question of what is " vitality " 
in itself, or what is the ultimate cause of life ; the inventor 
nf the steam-engine required only, in addition to his own 
inventive genius, a knowledge of the laws of heat, of 
motion, nf the propulsive power of steam, without once 
Keing required to raise the inquiiy whether heat, and 
-team, and motion were anything in themselves other than 
their phenomena! appearances, or whether a liidden reality 
r entity lay under or Ijehind them, what was the real 
nature of heat, or how it could possibly transmute itself 
into iDotion, — questions which, however absorbing and in- 
teresting to the metaphysician, would be entirely irrelevant 
from the point of view of the inventor who conceived, or 
nf the en^neer wlio constructed, the machine. Tn all cases, 
however the metaphysical questions be answered, or 
whether they be answered at all, concerns not the man of 
practice. Tn all the practical arts, in all the sciences that 
relate to practice, for the prudent conduct of life, for the 
moral conduct of life, as well as for all purposes of scientific, 
that is, of real and possible, explanation of Nature, man 
requires nothing more than the knowledge of phenomena 
and their invariable successions and coexistences; while 
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for the effectual discovery of these laws of phenomen* 
amidst tJie complexity and obscurity of their involved 
circumstances, ho riKjuires only that pasitivc inductive 
method of inten-ogating Nature fii'st conceived and pointed 
out by Bacon, which has since been so sueceasfully applied 
in pi-actice by physicists, chemists, naturalists, physiologists, 
and economists ; and whose whole method of procedure 
has been so completely systematLzed and described in all 
its parts, and subordinate aids, induction, deduction, hypo- 
theses, observation, experiment, statistics, by positive thinkers 
of the [jast and present generation, in particular by Comte, 
Whewell, Mill, and Bain. This is the method of inquiiy 
which has bonic so much fruit in the past three centuries 
in the explanation of Nature, tnaii. and society, and in the 
subjection of the powere of Nature to human wants. Tliis 
inductive method of search after Nature's laws has already 
given us our whole body of scientific ti-utli, and the result- 
ing mastery over Nature. It is tlu.s same method further 
extended, though still limited to the finding and exjilainii 
of facts and laws, that will at length ^ve us a moral science 
and rules of life suitable to man's real nature and circum- 
stances in the world, and a science of society which will 
explain the conditions of social woU-being. According to 
some, we shall even got from the resulting laws and concep- 
tions a new philosophy and a new I'cligion ; but if positiva 
science cannot serve us thus far, it will render the other 
and more preaiingly needed service. 




!i 1. Science is the true revelation to men — the only revela- 
tion that men have ever received or can receive. For 
Nature reveals only the secreta which her patient worship- 
pers, after a careful inteiTogation and close observation, 
have had the skill to extract from her else close and im- 
passible breast. She has only revealed the " open secret " 
of her laws to her devoted inquirers, who have carefully 
watched the ways of her present behaviour, and have de- 
tected the marks of her past behaviour; reserving a final 
secret at her heart which none can fathom or discover. 
This secret is incommunicable by hor ; nor could it be 
understood by mortal oara if it were otherwise. The 
fancied whispers of inspirations by the prophets and founders 
of religions were but the private imaginings of individuals. 
which the ardour and vehemence of their own souls, 
conjointly with the spiritual wants and fears of their fellows, 
intenaely desirous of a revelation, permitted to pas^ for such 
in rude, uncritical, and credulous ages. Men wanted a reve- 
lation, a voice from tho void ; and the revealer, himself a 
representative man, more intensely feeling the want than 
the others, after long and lonely religious contemplation, 
believed that to him was communicated the secret, and he 
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came forward to supply the want. But he had not got the 
seci-et. Nor did the philosophers succeed better. The 
cloud -constructed systems of the great uietaphyBicions who 
attempted, by a different route and fashion, by the mighb 
of their own reason, to take by storm the secret that they 
knew ha(3 not been voluntarily revealed, came no nearer 
to disclosing the actual truth of things or the final reality 
and mystery at the bottom of them. The religions and 
absolute philosophies alike report only the reveries or im- 
perfect imaginings of the individual, which were mistaken 
liy one for the voice of Revelation, by the other for the lasti. 
tiuth of Reason and Nature. 

The revelation of science is, indeed, much less precise 
and circumstantial than that of the religious founders ; bat 
it iiioie accords with facts, with the historical fact as 
witnessed to by marks which geology reads, and with the 
present actual facts and laws which, during the human 
historical period, we believe to have been never different. 
Tlie chain of established scientific truths and laws contains 
a less sublime scheme and conception of the universe 
than the grand systems of Plato, or Leibnitz, or Hegel ; 
but it is at least more simple and level to our intelligence, 
it is much closer to the actuality of things, and it always 
admits of verification. The scientific conception of the 
universe can be compared with the actual facts ; it is merely 
gathered and generalized from these facts; while the 
scientific story of Nature's development cliallenges disproof 
vr refutation, by confrontation with inexplicable facta and by 
every applicable inductive or deductive teat. Science may 
be open to correction in detaU, but she believes she holds the 
Hul>stantial truth. In the case of the philosophical systems, 
they have either no counterpai-t, being constructed wholly 
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fiom tlie imagioatton, or if thei"e l>e any original coitp- 
si>on<liiig to the pliiloso|jhers' scheme, it admits of no com- 
j'arison with the copy. The tnith of Nature is the system- 
liiafcer'a reading of htjr, deduced from abstract principles 
conceived in his own breast, and shaped together by Ids 
own mental constructive power. But that the 8j-atciu3 do 
not read either the trutli or reality of Nature is proved by 
their eontradictioas with each other, as well as by their own 
internal inconsistencies. 

§ 2, Science will bring not only material but »piiitual 
CDuiforts and alleviation. It will bi-ing both trutli and fruit : 
truth, in itself; fruit, from its indefinite adaptability to the 
material want^i and wishes of men, as well as from its 
further application to tho conduct of life. Science in itself 
is the true, in its application is the gooil. The truths of 
science will save you ; in the sequel they will save the 
world ; they alone can do ao. They will save your soul, in 
the only sense in which it can be saved — by pointing out 
t/> it the right way of life; by giving to it a fuller, fiver, 
better life on the eailh, the only certain theatre of its exist- 
I and activity ; by giving to it 'light, by supplying it 
■itb sustaining and strengthening truths; in a woixl, by 
lowing it the universal empire of law, which embraces both 
i and the cosmos, the knowledge of which is the sum of 
loth, and to accommodate ourselves to which is the sum of 
jdom and virtue. And tliis tmth will not only save you, 
I will set you free, as it is ever the work of truth to do. 
*Tt will set you free by delivering you from the vain fears 
and terrors and suiieratitions which so long held the soul of 
man in degrading bondage, adding their formidable ten'ors to 
ries of life. It will further set you free within the 
jids of natural law, by enabling you to accomplish your 
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ilesired ends the surer the more you know the unvarying 
course of things, to which on the one hand your aims must 
be accommodated, but which on the other can be indefinitely 
turned to serve you. 

Our jxM-turbed spiiits shall at length find rest under tJie 
reign of a.scertained truth and universal, unvarying law. 
Our minds shall also be at peace with respect to the final 
insoluble mysteiy of the universe, into which not even the 
angels can pcnetmtc. We shall give up the attempts to 
solve it, accepting it as a final fact, and being content with a 
knowledge of the general laws of phenomena. This knoiv- 
k'dge of the order of the world, of what we can know and of 
what we must be content to be ignorant of, will bring back 
to us our banished peace of mind. The sweet serenity of 
spirit, the most precious jewel of our souls, will return to us 
again. We shall take heart of gi-ace, and, knowing the 
liberal terras that Natui-e allows to the wise, knowing at 
least more clearly than men ever knew before the conditions 
under which we live, — fixed and immutable in some direc- 
tions, alterable in othei-s, and by oui^eelves for our advantage, 
— we shall once again, as men bom imder former happy 
civilizations, put on a cheerful courage, and find oujojTnent 
in existence. We shall no more go round bewailing our 
e^il conditions, asking who will show us any good ! Our 
new-boiTi pessimism shall disaiipear, dii-eful and phantasmal 
as our old superstitions. The spirit of man shall get i-est 
after lis long and searching probation, after all this feverish 
agitation and disquietude, prolonged for three centuries, 
i-especting the nature, the origin, and the final destination of 
the soul. 

Resignation, the last, tlie greatest, and most difficult of 
the vu-tues, will follow under the new dispensation of natural 
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Uw holding all thinga, tJje world, anJ man, and society in 
ila embrace. Rosignation to the unaltei-able evils of life 
wliich the old Stoic strenuously tried to inculcate upon him- 
-^'lf, which the reUgion of Islam iirescribes as its central 
[irecept, wMcli CLristianity supjilicatos from heaven, becomes 
almost, foi* the fii-st time a possible and natmal frame of 
riiinil to man ; the lesson of science being borae in upon his 
iiiiod fi-om all sides and by countless instances, tliat the 
course of nature, the laws of the universe, and the laws of 
life, fi-om which certain e\'ils must result, are fixed and 
unalterable. It is natural, when we know that the oi-der of 
ihe world U canied on under laws which will not change 
fur our M-ishes or our prayers, to be resigned to the Hpecial 
t-vils which the general laws bring with them. It is natural 
to try to be resigned to the inevitable in any case, and it ia 
wise i but when wo learn that some of the inevitable ills are 
the result of general laws which bring a greater sum of 
good; that others of our ills are not inevitable, but 
reducible in amount tlirough tlie beneficial help of these 
very invariable laws and the unchanging nature of things 
and properties of matter ; and that finally both the greater 
good, and the continual diminution of evil witliin limits, aro 
only obtainable on the twofold condition of the invariability 
of the laws joined to our knowledge of them ; — then the spirit 
of it-signation to the order of things, which is demanded 
from us on account of the residuum of evil, becomes tempered 
with gratitude on account of the larger good. 

When we reflect that the particular evils from which we 
suffer and from which no deliverance can be obtained, are 
natural effects of the general order, pai-ts of the total chain 

r cause and consequence which binds the cosmos together ; 

nd that to ask fur an e^iception in tlic operation of natural 
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law, for a sin^e lemisisioii of the result in our sjiccial favour, 
would be tantamount to asking for the abolition of law aitd 
for the dissolution of the universe';— this thought and lesson 
when deeply impressed upon ua, tends to beget in us the 
spirit of resigned if not of cheerful acceptance of these evils 
which can be demonstrated to be unavoidable ; while the 
additional e!C|>erieiice that rebellion against natural law only 
increases our evils by bringing besides its own special 
punishment, makes ua take still further to heart the lesson 
of science and experience. Still mow, when we remember 
tliat the invariability of jihysical and natuml law, which 
sometimes presses so severely upon us as to call for all our 
patience, is precisely tliat feature which not only makes pos- 
sible all the gooil that we enjoy, but which also gives us our 
masteiy over Natuiv, with all the positive good which thence 
i-esults, as well as partial deliverance from evils which are 
not inevitable, — then our resignation becomes the easier and 
more natui-al, our gratitude the greater. The I'eligious senti- 
mcnt of resignation to the evil, of gi-atitude fur the good, and 
of complete tinal dependence upon a law-governed cosmos 
is thus naturally pioduced in us. 

We think no more of asking Nature to spare us from 
special evils, which are a pai-t of her general beneficent, 
order, when exemption could only be obtained on conditions 
which would be subversive of this order, and which, even 
if possible or conceivable, it would be impious as well as 
absurd to ask, as rendering imimssibk' a greater good to 
othera and even to ourselves. 

§ 3. But are we not thus shut fast in prison l>ehind the 
bars of these necessary laws ? Ai-e we not bound in the 
fetters of these unbroken chains of causation which Science 
e^'erywhere discloses in the world of mind as in niattei', in 
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tlif succession of tlioiiglits and volitions, as well a« in the 
succession of pliysical facta and events ? Are we not on all 
■^ides, and eveiywhei-e we turn, luet by the iron links of 
necessity, massive or fine, in these unvai'ying connections 
and inseparahle conjunctions of facts which constitute the 
universe on the scientific showing of it ? In a word, 
is not the fid! accomplwhrnent of science, and the com- 
[iltte establisliment of the reign of law in matter, in 
mind, in the human body, in human societies, only the 
completion of our subjection to nect-ssity and fate 'i Not 
wo, replies the positive thinker ; loss now than ever does 
necessity press upon men, and it is to the universal reign of 
law, and to science which has found and demonstrated it, 
tliat we owe our deliverance. For though the universe is 
indeed, in a sense, a huge machine, though the order of the 
^vorld is invariable and ascertained, though fire invariably 
ignites gimpowder, though lead sinks in water, though all 
aiiinials die, and the dead do not rise again ; Uioiigh all this 
in: true, yet we find that the laws of Natui'e ai-e not our 
tyrannical masters, and the empii-e of necessity does not 
oppress us. On the contraiy, we find that even while we 
act under laws, we can bend theii- action indefinitely to our 
and pleasure and advantage. And this is practical 
, the only real freedom, the freedom to jmrsue what 
desire. We can set the laws to act together or in oppo- 
sition to each other. We can set two or more causes in 
action together, and make them to unite, or alter, or cancel 
their special eSecta. We can increase, vary, modify, neu- 
tiTilize the operation of laws, but only by the action of other 
laws. We can summon one law to our aid to deliver us 
from the evU effect of another law. We can get one cause 
to counteract another cause, water to extinguish a conflagra- 
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tion, quinine to cure an ague or fever. In like manner we 
may link together several instances of laws with their 
effects into a aeries in a machine, as the steam-engine, which 
is but the conjuncture and constraint of the laws of heat, of 
motion, of the expansive force of st«ain and it« propelling 
power upon a given movable mass; all which laws, in 
addition to othei's, ai'e fulfilled in and by the machine, and 
are made by it to work submissively and untiringly towards 
one desired end. 

But to master and con.strain Nature we must know her, 
and we must obey her. We must have an accurate know- 
ledge of the law, a right estimate of the behavioui- of tlio 
forces that we use ; for the same force that will sei*ve us 
submissively if we understand it, the same law that will 
work our will if we go with it, will destroy ua without 
mercy in the oiiposite case. The first preliminaiy con- 
dition of Nature's service is knowledge — that we should 
study and know lier, that we should leara the sequences 
that Science lias slowly gathered through the centuries; 
and where her laws admit of definite mathematical measm-e- 
ment, that we should not mistake in the application of our 
formulib or in the calculated strength of materials, as otJier- 
\vise our bridge will not bear the strain upon it of possible 
forces, but breaks down ; our vessel, with its centre of 
gravity placed too high, capsizes in a sudden gale; our 
lighthouse, with its foundation sapped by the action of the 
waves, is blown down in a storm. The condition next 
after knowledge tliat Natui'e exacts is obedience. We must 
first know, we must nest obey ; but these two conditiona 
once fulfilled, tliere is nothing that she may not grant us j 
nothing that we may not hope for, even marvels that 
cannot now be dreamed of by us any more than the 
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marvels of steam and electricity by our aucestors a few 
generations back. Already we have tamed and made all 
the great agencies and forces of Nature our potent, though 
an yet only partial, vassals. Heat, light, electricity, water, 
wind, and steam, already perfomi for us all manner of 
>ervicc ; in the fiiture they will do still more marvellous 
things. By more exact and concentrated obsei'vation, by 
ihe subtle and well-pointed inten-ogation of Nature's more 
hidden ways of operation, at la«t cornea the gi-eat discovery 
fiir which these pi-epare the way, which had already existed 
in tlie hazier form of hypothesis; and the discoveries of 
the laws invaiiably lead, by help of a different class of 
minds, to the gi'eat [iractical invention which further presses 
the inexhaustible forces of Natui-e into the service of man. 
By ob8er\-ation and experiment prompted by hypothesis, the 
discoverers first learn the general laws of phenomena, then 
the more special, both together constituting the science ; 
and the science illmninates the path of endless practical 
inventions. It 'm to this double labour of the men of science 
and the practical inventofs, of the Ncwtons and Watts, 
that we owe all our mastery over the once formidable 
forceH of Nature; in particular, we owe it to the extra- 
ordinary discoveries and inventions of the paat half-century, 
which, further, besides multiplying our comforts and eman- 
cipating men's muscles from strenuous toil, have greatly 
revolutionized our social and industrial life. 

Let men only leam Nature's ways of behaviour — first 
hfr ordinaiy, and then her moi'C secixit and exceptional but 
^till general processes — and all things are possible, and may 
be attained from her, She will relax her rigidity ; she will 
gi^ant everything to knowledge. To ignorance and rebellion 
only is she merciless and cruel ; and to both equally so. 
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Knowletlge is the true prayer, the only one to whidt 
Nature heaikens and responds, as the pursuit of know- 
ledge is her true and accepted worship. By knowledgo 
alone man has been delivered from the forces and acourgea. 
and fatalities of Nature, blind and mighty and destroying 
— fire and flood, lightning and tempest, plague and famine, 
shipwreck and untimely death. To appease tlte wrath, 
of these an-ful and destructive powers of Nature, tlie 
primitive man supposing them deities or demons, in trem- 
bling feai- biult temples, and oS'ered pi-ayer and sacrifice 
of everything that could be conceived to appease offended 
deities, in vain ; while modern man, by a knowledge of 
Natiu'e's laws, not only averts her anger, but converts her. 
most formidable forces into his powerful servants. Thi» 
by knowledge only, he has ])erfonned the miiacle of taming 
the blind and inanimato forces of Nature, much more 
difficidt to subdue than the animals or savage beasts, and 
utterly insensible to supplication, or pmyer, or sacriBce. 
Let us only know lier conditions, and accept them, and 
Natiu-e will be propitious indeed. Where she had else 
been our scoui^e and destroyer, she will give us all 
things libeitilly to enjoy, And who are they who have 
enabled us to placate Nature, the priests of this trudh 
worship who have qiade atonement, the mediators between 
ordinary men and Natm-e who have rendered her pro- 
pitious ? The priests have been the discoverers and in- 
ventors in the sciences and the arts ; the temples Nature 
herself; and the inner shrines where the worship has beea 
carried on, have been the laboratory and the observatory, 
the study of the natural philosopher and inventor, and the 
workshop of the engineer. 

The mastery of Nature has not been the sole result 
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i' pliyeical science. This has, indeed, followed from acien- 
■ific knowledge and discoveiy, and material advantages and 
Mioforts, great and impoi-tant, have again followed from it. 
We have further got an explanation of Nature, for which 
; human mind craves as much as for material results. 
have learned the settled order of the world : that 
an disturb it outside the cirele of natui'al causes; 
t nothing ever will disturb it which is not the I'esult of 
ktural causes ; and that such disturbing causes, which 
are rather of the nature of gi-owths, are always of pro- 
ii^iously slow development. By the jtrogress of physical 
uiid uatui-al science conjointly, we have at length been 
ii<-liver«i from the terroi-s of supei-stition and ignorance, and 
tile tyranny of dogmatic creeds, which took advantage of 
ihem. 

§ 4. And even in the general practical sphere, Science 
haa done more than merely minister to man's material 
comforts and happiness. After discovering the laws and 
obtaining the dominion over the forces of extoraal natui-e. 
Science has come to man himself, to human nature ; and 
here, too, she has ascertained the laws, physiological and 
j>8ychological, a^ manifested in his mind and frame; and 
1 this knowledge, supplemented by the practical science 
r medicine — itself a alow growth of traditional experience 
I knowledge — we may hope in future to regulate the 
snditure of our physical and mental energies with a 
' economy ; vre may even hope, by the unproved 
lourees of the medical art, to come to terms with, if 
( may not wholly subdue, the maleticent foroes within, 
L show themselves in diseases or disordered function 
i "body or mind ; and it even appears certain that we might 
ourselves half the diseases, and a large fraction of 
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the uuliappineBs and minor miseries of life by common 
attention to the known and demonstrated laws of health. 

In the natural order of inquiry, and according to thft 
order of difficulty and complexity, Science has first ad- 
dressed herself to the study of the physical world ; next to 
the organic world, or the world of life ; and lastly to tho 
phenomena of the social world." At the summit of the 
series of li\Tng beings, Science encounters man, the moat 
complex and finished product of IHc, fumishiug the subject 
of the two co-rolatoil sciences of physiology and psychology. 
In man Science finds two systems, a bodily and a mental 
one, totally diesimilai' and yet wonderfully fitted together, 
and working into each other, as an existent fact ; a wonderful 
and indissoluble union, forming the mar\-eUous whole — the 
man himself, with a bodily organism capable of movemente 
the most express and admirable, and with a mind capable 
of producing the most wonderful thoughts ; in " action like 
an angel, in apprehension like a God," The physiologist 
discovers in the living human body a system far mora 
truly wonderful than any solar or sidereal system moved 
only by physical forces — a system in which the parts are 
variously and exquisitely adapted to each other and to the 
whole, with mutual actions and sympathies, subtly trans- 
mitted between parts adjacent and parts remote, and be- 
tween the total bodily and total mental systems themselves 
all conspiring to the common final ends of life, movement^. 

■ Aa a matter of fact, the three orders of inqairy hare been carried 
coDtemporoDeoi^sly, both under the Greek and mudom cirihiBtioDS. TIm 
above w, no doabt, tho order of complexity ; but nliothcr it is the order ot' 
diflicalt;, aa Comte and Bpencer and Mill affirm, may be made a qneRti 
ruliticol economy and sociology, 30 far aa they lire Bciouoed, do not se 
more difficolt than the pbjaioal aclanaea io the deduotivo stage, wliuih 
draw oa oil the TeBonrcea of the mBthamnticBl acieacoa aa well aa oa experU' 
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ami thought. Here, too, Science finds laws, both of botlily 
function and of mental faculty, of stnictui-e and gi-owth, of 
iiiiitual action of jiaits, and of socret nen-ous communica- 
lion. From the cunning disjKisition of the elomentary 
atoms and ceUs, to the fiiushed physiological fimetions and 
anatomical relations of the full-grown organism ; from the 
first faint dawn of infant or embiyonie sensation, to the 
erowning marvel of consciousness and inspired thought ; — all 
the phenomena in the human being are subject to law ; and 
many of these, of much consequence to bodily and mental 
health, and for the regulation of life, physiologists have 
already mastered for us. ^Hien the various functions duly 
perform their work, when the whole mechanism, bodily and 
mental, works smoothly and harmoniously, there is annexed 
^Jto this state the general sense of health, and a feeling of joy 
^■ad satisfaction in existence ; but when any of them fails, 
^nrtien any part of the bodily machinery is out of order, when 
& certain organ peifonns its function badly, when the 
normal relation between important organs in disturbed, or 
their mutual action perrei'se, — the earth becomes for us " a 
sterile promontory," and all happiness is attacked at the root. 
True, some organs may discharge their functions ill, without 
ipairing our spii'its, but in those cases we are often lulled 
false security. The general i-ule, however, is that 
irdered function, however slight, affects our s[iirits ; when 
serious, it pi-oduces disease ; and in both cases diminishes 
ipiness or satisfaction iu existence. Moreover, our bodily 
a machine so delicate that it is subject to all kinds 
distm'Iiing and disordering causes short of those which 
ip its fui-ther action by breaking it up completely. It 
is subject, in addition, to all " the skyey influences," to evil 
influences from our fortunes, our fellows, our ill-adapted or 
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adverse cireumstanws, our passions, as well as to raysteriou* 
possibilities of disturbance or sudden failure inherited fi'oin 
our ancestors, and lying sleeping possibly fOr years in the 
ultimate atoms and cells of the frame. All this Modem 
Science, physiology and embryology, lias taught us ; but she* 
has done more than point out the evil, — she has come to our 
assistance and partial delivery. By the light which the 
science of physiolt^y has given to medicLne, by the aid 
which chemistry, electricity, and botany have supplied, 
well as by tho many discoveries of the powerful remedial 
effects of certain drugs and agencies, the modem physician 
is enabled to attack declared diseases with much more 
knowledge and skill. He is able, moreover, to contend much 
more successfully with the disturbing causes within ; whilo' 
we ourselves, by a knowledge of the general principles of 
physiology and by ordinary attention to the known laws 
of health, may in great measure escape those diseases and 
ailments which people so often bring upon themaelves, and 
may preserve ourselves in good bodily health. 

§ 5. But the mind diseased, can any medidnol art 
minister to it ? The " rooted son-ow," can Science pluck it 
from the memory ? Can physic or tho positive conclusions 
of philosophy — 

Razo oat the wrilten tronblee of tlie brain, 

And with aoDie sweet oliliTJous antidote, 

Cleanse ths Etnffed bosom of that perilous atnS' 

Wbieli weighs npon the boart P 

And the answer of the positive scientific thinker is. Yes, to 
a degree ; science and the i>hilosophy founded on science do 
enable us to deal with and to diminish this class of ills- 
Science can really minister to the mind diseased, as well as 
teach us to escape the causes of such. She can veritably 
mitigate the deeper soul-sicknesses, as she can eSectually 
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cure the more ordinary but less malignant forms of the 
ome general type of disorder. For mental physiology and 
medical science now well understand that mental disorders, 
both of the serious and superHcial sort, are really bodily dis- 
orders ; that the mind diseased is but the brain and nervous 
system diseased ; and between them they have discovered a 
curative treatment as well as a mental hygiene. There are 
both material and moral medicines prescribed, which act 
directly upon and compose the disordered molecular action, 
it the root of all serious mental disturbance. And there is 
d moral as well as a physical therapeutic and regimen for 
our more serious and deep-seated aoul-sickneas, our melan- 
ehtdies, world- weariness, despondencies, abysmal depres- 
UDOB, and paroxysmal despairs, as well as foi' the lighter 
and more evanescent moral ailments of the same general 
nature, though less virulent in degree, which are the common 
human heritage. Even when there is functional cerebral 
disorder, araoimting to mental aberration, there is now a 
poBsibility of complete cure, or at least of mitigation which 
was not possible in the old days of ignorance and barbarous 
treatment. 

And can Science, the mere ascertained sequence and con- 
junction of phenomena — can even physiology and psycho- 
logy enable us to banish from the breast the evil passions, 
the poisons in our cup of peace — remorse and hatred 
and fear — or aid us to di8sij>ate in our fearful imaginations 
gloomy apprehensions and the monstrous magnified shadows 
■ '{ the coming evil ? Yes, to some very considerable extent 
they can ; and the incurable residuum, a knowledge of the 
universal order, will teach you to bear with patience, if not 

1 fortitude. 

I Science deliver us from the endless cares and the 
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disturbing perplexities of conduct, the ti-ials, difficulUes, 
and dangers, the disappointments, and sometimes the total 
defeats, with which we meet in life ? Ko, Science cannot 
iloliver you from these, nor should you aak it. Science 
caimot cure this class of griefs, which is of the inmost 
essence of life itself; but she can teach you to minimize 
them, to see them in their true nature, to reduce tJiem 
to their proper size and reality. Further yet, she can 
enable you to see a soul of good in the.se things evil, 
to find a jewel in adversity itself; and even to extract 
a balance of atlvantage from the general probation of life 
of which you complain. Indeed, you know little what you 
really want, and what would be really for your good, when 
you ask the removal of all trial and trouble from life ; and 
the total i-emoval of diJticulty and danger would be iar from 
the heaven of happiness you dream it would be. It would 
cause you ennui and weariness and nausea of life, but not 
the peace you long for ; the weariness of a life without aim 
and etfort and struggle, and without the nourishment and 
lenovation of nerve, the genial outcome of spirits, and the' 
real peace in the brain and breast which good aims and 
sustained effort ever bring with them, even when they do 
not lead to full fi-uition. Even Schopenliauer, the modem 
pessimist prophet, admits that the dead calm of full fruititn.' 
and accomplished desires would be as bad for men as ths 
present torment of life I'rom the restless craving of unfulfilled 
wants and desires ; his own idea of peace and felicity con- 
sisting not in the fulfilment of our numerous desires, but in 
the "denial of the will to live," and consequent extinction' 
of them. And ho is right, so far as he contends that the 
dead calm of fulfilment would be a worse and more abysmat 
fate than our present evil condition. This state, where 
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no etlbrt is required, and all trouble ia i-emoved, the state 
where every wish receives tuUilmeDt without action or 
effort, might suit the angelH, hut it would not auit men 
as at present confititut«d. We blyv made with faculties 
both for contemplation and action, but chiefly for tiie 
latter. We are made for competition, struggle, combat 
with our fellows, with nature, with fate, even with the 
problems and difflcultiea which thought and conduct them- 
selves present to uh. In short, trial and diiEculty and danger 
are for ever inseparable from the life of man, aa from the life 
of every living creature on earth, and without it we find it 
a little difficult even to conceive the happiness of the gods, 
reduced, as Aristotle ai^guea, to contemplation merely. The 
notion of life and trial are with us at least so insejiarably 
linked together, that we cannot conceive of the first 
without the second. And then the evils necessary for our 
stat« of probation are the necessary conditions of all that 
we call progress, and all that we call viitue, which things 
bring happiness such as we can a]>preciate. The evils 
are the conditiou of all perfection or approach to it in 
r direction, in every course of excellence and aspiration, 
r nature is adapted and shaped Ijeforehand with special 
a to life's ills. We inherit the spirit of struggle and 
And what man would really have his lil'e free 
1 the dangers which give a zest ; from the diificulties 
llich stimulate and do not daunt the brave ; from the 
of merit which disciplines and strengthens our for- 
mde, or our powers of achievement ; nay, even from the 
\f temporary defeat, which is often the best prepara- 
1 for, and the prelude to, the future victory ? 

.t, however we choose to regard them, it is at least 
1 that these immemorial and universal evils in some 
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form and in some degree must for ever contiuue. The 
excessive degree of probation which killfj us before shaping 
us to our surroundings, or which hardens the heart without 
improving the virtue,— this, we may indulge the hope, will 
with time be mitigated; it is being mitigated ; but whilst 
men remain men, and until they shaU have far more 
closely approximated to angelic nature, they cannot be, 
and it is not desirable that they should be, ft^ed from the 
trial, difficulty, and danger incident to human life. 

There are, indeed, other real ills which bring no counter- 
balancing benefit in their train; ills in abundance, for 
which no knowledge or art has provided effective remedial 
drugs or even mental palliations. There are the stings of 
conscience, the corrosions of long-continued remorse and 
sorrow, the sickness of heart for the hopes long deferred, 
the despair of heart for the hopes for ever defeated and 
overthrown. There is the fierce and prolonged probation, 
which paralyzes or slays, wliich assaults us before and 
behind and fi-om aU sides, and which, sufficiently long 
continued, will hardea the heart to pity and dull it to 
good ; a probation which, instead of improving our virtue, 
rather corrupts and envenoms it, turning it into its 
opposite ; which, in dark moments, may make even the vir- 
tuous man doubt the reality of virtue, and the kindly man 
dislike his sjiecies. There ai-e these and other evils — the 
wreck of health, ruin of fortune, loss of friends by death 
or estrangement, for which no physical or moral medicine 
ha8 yet been pravided in the pharmacopceia of science, and 
for which scarcely any soothing anodyne has yet been dis- 
covered. But if science has failed, did theology or philo- 
sophy ever do much to cure or assuage these classes of 
human griefs and pangs ? Theologj' offered a remedy which, 
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admitt«(Uy. only operated occasionally through the medium 
of complex moral and spiritual miracles; philosophy, with 
greater show of reason, according to the ayatem we consulted, 
advised ub to fortify oiu' Mpirita so aa to bear the ills, or 
W make light of them, or to fly from their causes. Never- 
theless, the pains remained in all cases : men coQtinue<l 
to suffer, in spite of i-eligious or philoso)>liical consolations. 
We now know better ; that some bitter evils are incidental 
to the univei-sal human lot; that they ai-e a part of human 
destiny, like death itself, wliich cannot be shunned. We 
know. t*Hi, that they follow frfjm natural causes, and that, 
therefore, no moral miracle can possibly be wrought to 
deliver us from them ; and if there is to be the least 
mitigation, it must, we know, be wrought by natural means, 
and in au intelligible manner. But ha])piiy we also know 
something more than fomierly I'especting the sequence of 
our mental states and their physical concomitants, the evil 
well as the good ; and we can do something at leaat, 
lUgh the united forcea of physiology and psychology, 
mitigate the mental pains which we cannot cure. We 
are taught that if the i^vii and depressing jjassions, " the 
vultures of the mind," have destructive ettecte uixjn our 
and health, as they surely have, we must resist 
id contnii 01 shun the causes which produce the 
isastrous effects. We are thus compelled, under severe 
natural penalties, to regulate oui' life more wisely. We are 
driven to a greater self-maateiy, a stronger and wiser self- 
denial, it may be even to a greater i-enunciation of objects 
dear and desirable ; and we shall certainly be required to 
cultivate a stricter conscience, and one more void of offence 
In this way, by natural, which also include moral 
iR, we may really reduce our worst sorrows, troubles 
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and trials to within a narrower and endurable compass; 
and when we have in this way done our utmost, it is then 
our duty, and it exhibits the right spirit, to accept, if not 
contentedly — which might be demanding t-Hi much from 
men — at leaat unmurmuringly, silently, and stoically, the 
in-educible burden of grief that we must bear. We thu3 
return to stoicism ; we must cidtivate tlie spirit of resig- 
nation, which a knowledge of the tixed general order of 
Nature in the physical sphere has alreaily prepared us. 
for, but resignation only with respect to that portion 
of otir mental, moral, and phyaical [mngs and maladiej^ for 
which we are assured there ia no alieviation. For we 
are not called upon to lie down quiescently under ills 
which we can really, in however small degree, reduce hy 
our wisdom and resolute endeavours. The virtue of resig- 
nation must not be confounded with apathetic indifference, 
or with Mussulman fatalism, or even with the quietism — 
the denial of the will to live — of the peasimiat; these are 
only vicious frames of mind resembling it ; resignation is 
the high virtue which is only asked from us with respect to 
those numerous unalterable ills which, like death, must be 
accejited, though to cultivate it, and attain to it, in these 
cases where it is really demanded from us, is the summit of 
human virtue, showing piety, patience, and fortitude in one. 
§ 6. In spite, however, of all mitigation of our probation 
from science, or philosophy, or medicine, does not the 
feverish and increasing intensity of the competitive struggle 
for life, resulting from our ci'owded and ever-increasing 
population, tend to swell the list of sufferers from mental 
and nervous maladies, owing to the greater demand made 
on the energies of the brain, the modem weapon of combat, 
at least with the educated classes, in the battle for existence ? 
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Do not brain and nerves give way or fail moi'e frequently 
than in former times, when oien seemed compact of iirmer 
fibres with stronger nerves ? To some extent probably, 
though the extent may be easily exaggei-ated ; since such 
cases are now, through statistics, brought moi-e prominently 
before our notice than fonnerly, and since our trebled 
{<opulation, since the beginning of the century, would neces- 
sarily show a trebled number of such cases even if there 
were no relative increase. But even if there be not only a 
greater absolute number, but a greater relative proportion 
of such, there are more than com{>ensatinp; conijide rations. 

The greater demand on oi^;ans may have a double effect : 
It may both produce fitness of faculties, and also, if they are 
below average excellence, it may produce further unfitness ; 
espedaily if , aa in our modem life, the work ia itself becom- 
ii^ more complex and exacting. But in a far greater 
number of instances, the more stiingent demands and 
severer competition of our more complex social life merely 
make manifest and jtatcnt inherent unfitness, without in 

ly respect causing or increasing it. The severer conditions 
the purposes of probation, by discovering and dis- 

(lining excellence where it already exists, while at the 
same time revealing inherent incapacity. This is the 
general rule ; the cases where competition produces failure 

id unfitness, the exception. Competition, indeed, is not 

blame in general ; it is the chance and uncertainty which 
impanies the competitive regime — an accident which is 
no part of itH essence — that mostly produces the mental 
failure, or reduced ner\'oii8 vitality, which, even more than 

:k of brain, results in the various avenues of competition 
loss of the battle of life. Happily, however, this 
element, through the operation of various counter- 
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acting agencies cunstahtly on the increase which t«nO lo 
produce a solidarity in men'a fortunes, is being eonstaoUf 
reduced within narrower limits. But while the chanee 
element h being minimized, the competition itself, ia 
some shape and in certain directions, must remain a per- 
manent fact in human existence. It is even a moit 
important factor in furthering the utilitajian end of tht 
greatest ultimate good of men. It may indeed and it must 
be mitigated, in certain directions; but it could never be 
wholly dispensed with without producing stagnation or 
retrogression. In fact, it is impossible to conceive it wbtdly 
abolished, being, as it is, the deepest, most univereal law cf 
life when many units live in a state of social aggregatitn. 
Amongst communities of ants some competition exists; even 
in a socialistic community it could not be done away with. 
There would still be competition, if not for property, yet far 
things which could not be divided, and whicli all could not 
have; if not for divisible and material, yet for imniat«ul 
things — power, fame, excellence ; or if not for self, tlien 
would be competition to do the moat good for all or fbr 
others. Competition, in shoi-t, is the necessary' and eternal 
means adopted by Nature, wiser than we, to perfect all the 
species of animals, and the human species conspicuously ; anil 
competition, in its nobler and more juatitiable forms, is the 
generous desire to surpass, the source of all that is great 
in human endeavour, and of all that is excellent in human 
achievement. It is the quick s]>ur to merit and virtue, quite 
as much as the external prize of wealth or fame, aud men 
can never dispense with it, as the best men will never be 
without it. In its lower form, however, in the shape in 
which it so often manifests itself — of the selfish desire to 
amass together tlie greatest possible amount of wealth, or of 
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the material means to happiness, it desei-ves no such Hgh 
:ooimt;ndation as we have bestowed upon it; though even in 
this form it is on the whole beneficial, and its excess in far 
areferable to its absence. In the present state of civilized 
Mmmimities, competition on the whole, including its coarser 
forms, works beneficially, and works also towards the pro- 
inction of the superior future society. It selects the brain 
md nerves best adapted to the changed conditions of 
modem social and indu.strial Ufe, of which the chief cha- 
racteristic is the frtLT licope allowed to individtial efforts, 
and in which the piizes are now more than formerly to 
individual energy and ability. By the prolonged process 
lif natural selection, which essentially implies competition, 
as alone giving nature's selection free play, those men will 
infaUibly be fountl and elected to continue the race who have 
aot only brains and bodily organs fitter for the work in- 
v-olving keener competition, but who will also find a special 
pleasure in the keenness of the struggle.* They will enjoy 
the contest, as men in ruder ages " drank delight of battle 
sith their peers." in their coarser trials to find the fit for the 
iHferent and simpler conditions of life, 
^ It is true, indeed, that natural selection, having in view 
anly the perfection of the tj-pe and species, often presses 
beavily and mercilessly ujwn the indi\"idual. With a grand 
goal in view. Nature, in steering towards it, seems utterly 
regardless of the means employed to reach it. Blind and 
careless, even cruel and merciless, she shows herself to the ex- 
. sting units that are not aids and instruments to her further 
i'uns. Her path in constantly over the prostrate bodies of 
i|je present slain, — indifferent, — looking only to her goal— 
WM happier better species hereafter. And this is her only 
V • 8m 8penoer'» Principlei of Biology, veil. ii. p. 608, 
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justification. But in later times and in our own day there 
has arinen the protest of human nature against the cruelty 
of objective impersonal Nature. In the case of men them- ' 
solves, Nature as human nature, begins to relent in her 
severity. There has come a mitigation in the sterner 
aspects of the fierce competitive struggle, as also in the 
consequences to the conquered, now less disastrous than in 
former less humane times. There is quarter to the van- 
quished in the social battle of life, as there w in modem 
civilized warfare ; there is even aid to the wounded in Iwth 
cases from an increase in our sympathy and humanity. 

There is, moreover, a greater recognition of the gulf of 
disastrous chance into which the worthy and the intellectu- 
ally capable may he precipitated as well &s the worthlesB 
and unfit; and this reflection makes men inclined to deal 
more considerately with the cases of failui'e that a. change of 
circumatancoB or a turn in fortune's wheel might have made 
their own. This' sphere of chance may not really be greater 
in modem life, but it is more seen and more felt ; and our 
system of individualism, of which the socialists complain, 
necessarily brings a certain amount of it with it. But with 
the evil has come the mitigation. 

Further, there is the felt community of interests amongst 
the members of different classes, and callings, of associations 
and companies with common aims and objects, which abates 
competition to the extent of the common intei'est inside 
such groups and societies, leaving it to exist only between 
the various gi-oups themselves, or in lessened degree between 
the individuals composing them. All this, however, does 
not prevent the application of the law of natiiral selection, 
nor do away with the need of competition in its other and 
salutary forms. The considerations above pointed out 
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mitigate the harsher features of competition, but they do 
not show that we could dispense with competition — the one 
sure and constant means employed by Nature to improve 
society, and to achieve intellectual, moral, and physical 
excellence in the race. By this sorting and eliminating 
process constantly at work, if its natural course is not 
deliberately firustrated by men themselves, in the permission 
and encouragement of the inferior or worst specimens — the 
criminals, the imbeciles, the vicious, the diseased by in- 
heritance — ^to multiply their kind instead of the better 
specimens, a race with superior brains, healthy frames, and 
moral dispositions fully adapted to their environment, will 
inevitably in time be evolved ; a race from which the weak 
and worthless and wicked will have been slowly but surely 
eliminated, and in which, thanks to the beneficent laws of 
heredity, they can no more re-appear to deteriorate the 
high type attained.^ 

* See Spencer's Study of Sooiologyt pp. 840-849. 



CHAPTER III. 

TO THE POOR. SCIENCE AND SOCIALISM. 

§ 1. Your gospel is good, exclaims the modern socialist 
Science, we allow, has done much for man's collective, 
something for his individual, benefit. She has multiplii4 
man's materia) comforts and enjoyments, increased tht 
productive powers of labour, triumphed over the destrojinj 
forces of Natui-e, mitigated the diseases of the individuil 
body; and for all this she deserves the thanks of mankiud^ 
But the diseases of the social body, chronic and destroying! 
the crime, and want, and poverty the fiiiitful parent of 
further crime, and vice, and miseiy ; the social aora 
ulcerating wounds of the modem body politic ; the drunkeB> 
neas ; the degraded, disease-fraught frames ; the still man 
degraded minds ; the massed misery and shame of our great 
cities ; the pauperism and {)rostitution ; — all this dism^ 
broadening river of human want and wretchedness and 
shamelessness, scarcely if at all diminished by our vaunt«d 
civilization or religion, even in its relative amount, whib 
it has vastly increased in absolute amount, while moreover 
the sufferers, having tasted the tree of knowledge, ban 
become more keenly alive to the fact of their nakedness and 
misery, and while the race itself has at last awoke to I 
keen consciousness of these shameful and int^^ilerable thiogt 
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—all the evil of this social hell, of far greater dimensions than 
t)ie social elysium which modem society also contains in 
its midst, — can Science do nothing to chuck, or to cure, or - 
to mitigate it ? 

Can Science help us to stem this title of social liuman 
misery, the greater part of it, including the crime and 
vice, being directly traceable to poverty alone, or to the 
Mimt«d feelings, the pervei-ted moral perceptions and 
ilespair, produced by poverty, while the fact itself of 
[loverty, is, as the socialists contend, the necessary result 
'if our present social and industrial system, our present 
eunsecrated i-^ijiine of competition and individualism, and 
of the social injustice which lies at the root of it ? Can 
Science help us to check or control the causes which 
produce all this miaerj- ? Can she aid to diminish the 
gulf, ever deejiening and dangerous, between rich and 
poor ; the monstrous and growing contrast between misery 
and luxury ; between the gilded splendour and perfiune, 
the pomp and pride, the varnished vices and forgiven sins of 
the elect of the social heaven on one side, and on the other 
the dismal dwellings and pinching privation, the squalor 
and stench, the disease and di'unkonness, the unforgiven sins 
■and shames of the unfoitunates of the social Inferno, which 
stretches wide and hopeless outside the gates of the social 
paradise? Can Science, we ask, help us here? And if 
she cannot, of what avail are her other sei-vices and gifts to 
men, which are intercepted and monopolized by these same 
wealthy who already have, to the further detriment of 
those wlio have not ? If this gospel of Science is not for all 
mankind, if it is not " the gospel to the poor," as Christianity, 
though perverted from its Founder's purpose, was meant to 
be, — of what use is the message, and to what purpose all 
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the vain noiso and blowing of tnimpetB ? If Science cannot' 
aid to mitigate the evident miseries of the many, if she can 
only ofler us the continued operation of natural selection 
as a panacea for our admitted social griefs, whence all the' 
jubilations, and why should men of science indulge in 
optimistic boasts ? If the poverty of the majority forbids 
even the most elenit'ntary conditions of happiness, the finst 
necessaries of life, were it not honester for Science and 
Evolution to acknowledge the case of the pessimist as ])roved, 
and keep a little quiet, leaving to men not yet prepared to 
accept the ijessimist solution nor yet the satished conclusion 
of the rich that " the i>oor must be always in tlie land," some 
other way than by scientific counsel of working out their 
own earthly salvation ? 

The pi-actical problem for Science in the sphere of 
society is, aecoi-ding to the socialist, to find a means of 
curing or mitigating poverty, and the miseries, alone de- 
serving compassion, that flow from it. Can she find tt 
remedy other than the slow one of natural selection, which 
is, in fact, neither cure nor consolation for the present gene- 
ration of sufferers, which at best seems little more tbaji 
consecration, in the name of Science, of the evils complained 
of, or an assurance to the victims who ai-e not selected that 
their sacrifice is for the future good of society. We do not 
ilemaud of Science, says the socialist, that she should per- 
form the miracle of remedying evils which aa-e a necessary 
part of the universal human heritage and destiny, as sorrow, 
sickness, disappointment, or death, but only that she should- 
aid us to remove or lessen want and jjoverty, with the long 
and disastrous train of evils that thence proceeds, — which 
things we maintain are curable. We admit that even if 
Science could or would show us imdoubtedly the true 
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scientific causes of these, it would be something, even though 
her remedies were useless. Now, the socialist maintains 
that the great social evils are due to our present social 
system, that they could be cured by the necessary changes 
in it, and are demonstrably incurable under our present 
system. Science, on the other hand, seems to affirm that 
the causes are resident in human nature, in the reproductive 
instinct which ever tends to produce a redundant population; 
and she offers us two most unsatlsfactoiy remedies. The 
first is her new and universal medicine of "natural selection," 
and the survival of him who can best equalize his nature 
to his environment — a formula which, applied to human 
.societies, virtually recommends that the present state of 
things should continue ; that the purifying and eliminating 
process which has done so well in the past should still go 
on or be applied more stringently if gieater results are 
required; that in short, natural selection — which only se- 
lects those who can adapt themselves to their sun*oundings, 
subject to chance and change, and which slays, or slowly 
saps the strength, or pauperizes so many of the rest — is to 
go on for ever, and all will come right generations hence by 
this marvellous curative process. The second scientific 
remedy is the old and thrice-famed one of Malthus, so 
strongly recommended by Mill — the " prudential restraint,'* 
which, however, contrary as it is to the teaching of 
Herbert Spencer, whose optimistic eyes, discerning good 
ever in things evil, sees future possible civilizations in the 
pressure of redundant population, is also at variance with 
the doctrine of our contemporary pessimist philosopher, 
Hartmann, who, while, to the optimist, he plays the part 
of Ahriman to Ormuz, at the same time discerns in the 
instinct in question the deepest, most obstinate, and most 
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imi versa], albeit in'ational, instinct of nature, the all- 
powerful will of the K]jecie3 to live. 

The cause of our chief social evils^jwrsists the socialist 
— is the constitution of society, our present social system, — a 
system partly of conseciatcd hereditary privilege, which is, 
however, happily everywhere dying ; but mainly and more 
perniciously, our present indtiatrial system, of individual 
competition, of employer and employed, of capital and 
labour, — a system not dying, but everywliere in feverish 
active life all around ; whose first principle is each one 
for him.'ielf ; in which all struggle furiously to push their 
way to the front, to "get on," aa the expressive phrase is, 
which means to get and to grasp the greatest possible sum 
of the good things going, that constant and concentrated 
eftbrt, skill, and cunning, conducted within the bounds of 
the civil but by no means the moral law, may secure ; a 
system certainly not favourable to the further development 
of the social, or kindly, or disinterested virtues, being scarcely 
compatible with the primaiy virtues of truth, or justice, or 
honesty, but, on the contrary, directly tending to de- 
velop the inteiMest forms of sel6shness ; a system, more- 
over, which works badly for mankind, or for nations, or for 
classes in the gross, being demonstrably inconsistent with 
the " gi'eatest happiness of the greatest number," it being 
mathematically certain that in the competitive race the 
greater number will be wholly distanced, that a considerable 
number, from chance, or circumstance, or strain in th« 
contest, will break hopelessly down, while the happiness of, 
the few who win the prize is a small set-off against the 
misery of the many who fail,— a lottery system, of few prizes 
and many blanks ; in which the best do not win, where the 
fortunes of the few are made by tlie failures of the many ; — 
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a system, moreover, in which the few successful must, after 
all, however grudgingly, subscribe to the support of the 
same dismal and forlorn army of the failures, and paupers, 
and criminals, which it has in great measure produced. 

And yet this regime of feverish competition, with all its 
evils and disastrous chances for the lower classes, who 
perish like iiies beneath its fluctuations and panics, and 
with aU its odious and vulgar accompaniments, the pushing, 
struggling, and trampling on the fallen, as they show them- 
selves in the better classes ; this wretched and evil system 
of individualism, worse than the feudalism which it followed, 
where the vassal at least shared the bread as well as the 
fortune of his lord, and where pauperism did not exist ; — this 
system is, it seems, to be consecrated in the name of Science, 
and pronounced an eternal and unalterable fact and law 
of social existence. Competition, the ordeal of battle, the 
survival of the strong, is the universal law of all life, evo- 
lution-science affirms. Competition regulates the flow of 
capital, determines an average equality of profits, influences 
wages and rents, finds the fit within the several professions 
and callings, is the spur to all invention and excellence, and, 
according to the orthodox political economy as well as 
evolution, competition is an eternal fact of human nature, 
the most necessary factor of social and national progress. 

But this very competitive and much-lauded regime 
which certain writers on economic and sociological subjects 
would stereotype as necessary and eternal law, is an essen- 
tially modem as well as an evidently modifiable thing; a 
stage in the course of evolution, if the evolutionist wishes ; 
a passing phase of our civilization, which began, as recent 
research discloses, in a form of communism, which has passed 
through a series of continuous changes to \mlimited in- 
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dividualism, Euid which no leaa clearly in certain directions 
manifests a tendency to pass again into coramunisni — the 
final goal of civilization, if society be not previously dis- 
Bolved. The primitive form of society, according to the 
historians of evolution, was communistic;* but without 
pressing this point of history in the remote past, our present 
system of unlimited competition is a wholly modem thing, 
and, nioveover, corrigible or wholly removable if found 
hurtful to the total social body. The socialist maintaiiiB 
that the system of competition, the essence of our pre- 
sent industrial and social system, is hurtful and vicious, . 
the fount and source of all our social evils ; so much so 
indeed, that, being given its bare notion and type, all the 
dork catalogue of social evils and shames, pauperism, 
drunkenness, prostitution, could be deduced from it by 
the thinker in his study, nay, by any man of intelligence, 
with strict logical and almost mathematical rigour, so 
close and ctear is the dependence of the one on tha 
other — of our present evils on our present system. The 
thinker might deduce our griefs from our present conception 
of society and its constitution, without taking the troubla' 
of subjecting his conclusions to the terrible verification 
which our criminal statistics, as well as the lanes and aUeya 
of our great cities, so abundantly furnish. 

But our new Evolution-Science, after examining the 
social maladies with the tranquillity becoming to science, 
offers for cure and comfort her formula of " the survival of 
the fittest " in the long struggle of existence protracted for 
generations. Our evolution doctors, with professicpnal 
gravity and calmness, write out their prescriptions for, 

* See, on this poiuC, Spencer'a Principlfs qf Sociology i Labbock's Ot<f«l 
((/' CiviKiaf iMi ; Uaine's ViUage-Cnmmttnitia, 
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society's weal of " natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest." They give us, moreover, the old time-honoured, 
well-intentioned professional advice, signifying little. We 
must not be drunken nor imprudent ; we must get sound 
scientific knowledge, above all, of the doctrines of evolution ; 
we must not rebel against the laws of nature, or of life, or 
of the social organism. To which the economist adds that 
the poor must not have large families ; while the evolutionist 
further moves that the species should not be recruited from 
its inferior specimens — its criminals, idlers, and imbeciles. 
As to general regimen, we must let Nature have her course ; 
above all, let natural selection, which is Nature's way, have 
full and free play. Progress, improvement in the health 
of society under these conditions, will be sure to follow, 
though it will be slow. It must, in fact, be slow in order 
to be sure. There is no hope in revolutions, but only in 
evolution, and the latter is slow, very slow, we are plainly 
told. The drastic heroic treatment by revolution is 
dangerous to the life of the body politic ; if it does not kill, 
it may permanently debilitate or destroy the constitution. 
Even legislators can do little to benefit or improve men, 
certainly no speedy good result need be looked for from 
their action. Even if legislation contemplates a particular 
good to be realized, and aims persistently at it, by the per- 
version and complication of things, or by the irony of fate, 
a quite difierent result and one wholly unexpected comes 
out. So teaches and advises evolution, and the prophet 
and expounder of evolution doctrine, Herbert Spencer. 
We thank Science and her teachers ; but happily also, we 
remember and may remind the evolutionists of another 
of their doctrines — that there has always " been and 
that there still is another form in which the struggle for 
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eziatence shows itself, and one, moreover, in which the 
survivors would not be the same, nor the fittest in 
the same sense, as in the other form of the struggle 
approved of by the evolutionist ; tliat, in fact, the old 
ordeal of actual battle, and the survival of the conqueror, 
is not yet wholly antiquated or out of fashion with 
men, and before the majority consent to perish slowly 
one by oue under the eternal pressure of poverty and 
the operation of natural selection, they may prefer to 
make appeal to the ancient, but still lawful and still 
practised trial of the strong, if an earlier amelioration of 
their condition be pronounced impossible. The issue would 
at least be more quickly decided ; the end would be worth 
the cost, worth at least the hazarding the very moderate 
minimum of happiness which the majority enjoy at present, 
and which small amount, moreover, is all that optimist 
science and evolution are able to promise them for genera-" 
tions to come, with which to sustain their patience. 

But we are seasonably advised that we must not rise 
in rebellion against Science and natural laws. No, certainly. 
Where it is a question of unvarying physical or natural 
laws, of settled sequences that will have place whatevCT 
men may do, it would be foolish to try to defeat them. 
But let it be well noted, we do not regard all your so-called 
sociological and economic laws as of this description. For 
all these lately discovered laws of society are made by the 
actions and behaviour of men ; they are only possible by 
the consent and volitions of men ; and these are determined, 
as Science Itnows.and teaches, by motives, which, in the case 
of masses of men, turn mainly on considerations of self- 
interest. After the laws have been pointed out by Science 
and recognized by men, it atUl depends on mei}'s agreement 
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whether they are to continue or no. It depends on the 
assent and consent of men whether any ascertained social 
law, any observed relation of men to each other, any 
particular definition of property, even any particular 
structure of society, is to continue to exist or no. There 
may be good reasons to think that the consent of men, 
which permits the laws, will not be revoked ; still men 
retain the right and the power to revoke their consent, 
if their interest requires it. Men can abrogate sociological 
laws as well as statute laws, if they find them inconvenient, 
if they press heavily upon them, if they interfere with the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. There is no 
ttality about them, as about physical laws. Undoubtedly, 

iological laws can be changed ; and they will be changed 
wherever they run counter to the law of self-preservation — 
the first and most imperious of Nature's laws, as Darwin 
and Spencer rightly maintain it to be. Moreover, some of 
the supposed laws would soon disappear under the influence 
of a powerful new sentiment, such as has given birth and 
life to religious and social revolutions once and again. 

Thus, then, the laws of society and Science, with which 
we are thre-atened, are not physical laws, that we should 

ipt their fatal necessity with resignation and bowed 
They are not universal facts to be accepted and 
"made the best of. They are alterable, all of them in- 
consistent with men's general wishes — all of them which 
hurt, all which are not obviously implied in the mere 
ition of men living together at all. These last are not, 
ideed, alterable, because they are profitable, because men 
'alive to their interest will not alter them. When men, 
naturally gregarious animals, come together, they must, 
indeed, live under some moral laws, devised under a 
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sense of the general interest ; and they must soon dJsoofs 
and put in practice some economic eKpedients for making 
labour more effective, such as the division of employmenta, 
and sometimes the co-operation of efforts, which are also 
obviously prompted by a sense of interest ; and some kind of 
regulative agency will appear as alleged. But the various 
kinds of laws manifested — moral, economic, sociological — all 
spring from a sense of general interest, and are to be tried 
by that test when they seem to depart from it. This, in 
brief, is the essence of the matter and of the science of 
society, eo much talked about in later times ; and whatever 
laws the science of sociology may discover, this remains a 
permanent and overriding genei-alization, that the sup- 
posed invariable behaviour of associated men will only 
continue invariable so long as men are generally contented 
so bo behave, Any predictions made on the assumption of 
invariable human nature, in the sense of invariable physical 
nature, can only be depended upon so long as men are » 
contented. But they may become discontented with eco- 
nomic and sociological as well aa witli civil laws, that 
they think are not for their good ; and whenever they are 
oppressed or hurt they will be certain to become so, and 
also apt to apply the best remedy tliey can find. This 
is as general a law of human nature, as much a biological 
or sociological law, if you will, as any that could well 
be laid down. 

The mistake of the writers on the science of society 
is to regard existing social and sociological laws, the 
existing constitution of society, as either unchangeable 
or not to be changed except extremely slowly. True, 
tliere coidd not well be a science on any other assumption, 
though there might be a history, a description of the phi 
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stages through which societies have passed ; and there- 
the still greater mistake of these writers ia, perhaps, 

notion that there is any science of sociology at all, when 

past career of nations and course of civilization is so 
capricious, and the future course of social as of general 
evolution admittedly so little predictable. Histoiy seems to 
be the proper name for such a study, whose chief business 
h a description of what has been and of what now is.- At 
loast, if sociology be styled a science, it is certain that it 
cannot look far into the future, however it may explain the 
past; and still moro certain that it need not be appealed to 
in order to bind men's hands in the shaping their own for- 
tunes, by the spectre of necessity in tlie shape of scientific 
law. 

For the subjects of the supposed science, being men and 
not physical or chemical substances, are not the same 
from generation to generation Nay, men may change 
even within the limits of a generation, under the strength- 
ening and vivifying force of a new faith. They are 
modifiable by themselves, or by circumstances, when living 
in isolation, and they are eminently modifiable when 
lated together in masses. 

Where Science might fairly find a useful eseroise for 
deductive powers would be in the logical derivation 
of our present social disorders — pauperism, crime, im- 
morality — from our present conception of life as a com- 
petitive race, from our present constitution of society, 
our present imperfect definition of property, from 

present consecrated system of individualism, from our 
>nt conventional morality not diifering essentially from 

opposite in so many cases. Given this general state 

things, and our worst social maladies are given which 
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flow as surely and Decessaxily from it as the properties of a 
triangle from the definitions and axioms of geometry. De- 
ductive Science, we say, might find a profitable field for 
her labours in the logical attiliation of our social evils to 
our social system ; but she would greatly hazard her credit 
for prophesying, if she ventures to predict that the raany 
who see the present evils, and who also more or less suffer 
from them, wUl sit do'ivn patiently under them and wait 
for natural selection to deliver them, when thej- see a more 
direct and speedy way to their abolition. In short, the 
majority cannot wait for the social millenium prophesied tO 
come, generations hence, by Herbert Spencer; and they 
have no faith that natural selection, if unnaturally hindered, 
as now, will ever select the best in the future, but far 
more likely the miscellaneous elect, as at present — the 
cunning, the physically strong and unscrupulous, the skil- 
ful schemer within the bounds of law, the immoral, the 
unpitying, the worthless, the impotent every way rather 
than the worthy. Such being the case, argues the socialist, 
are we to wait vrith folded arms because, generations after 
we are gone, natural selection, that is, a name for tfae;^ 
results of endless chance, or rather, in the case of human 
societies at present, casts of the dice loaded with fraud and 
injustice, may perhaps — though it is only a perhaps — bring 
all things to rights ? We do not think so. For us, if wtf 
miss the chance which this life oflera of getting justice, 
no second is ever allowed. For this also Science hU' 
taught us. And we do not think that either as rational or. 
moral lieings we are called upon to wait, but rather to try 
to hasten the coming of social justice and righteuusnesa, 
and the removal of social evils. We feel that now is the timo 
to realize whatever is possible. And let Science understand 
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tat we know that we are the real final social forces. To 

i to mould the shape of society— a thiDg not 
done by chance, or by passive waiting, but by the active 
co-operation of men's energies and volitions. Nor ia there 
■«ay reason why we should wait till the science of sociology 
1 made up its rpind as to what are the necessary laws 
'Ithat we must or should be guided by. We might wait 
long, indeed, for scientific unanimity here ; rather it is for 
us men to make the new laws for sociology to study, and 

I^e new social phenomena for this still infant science to 
jpeditate upon ; and to make them, moreover, clear and 
Becided. 
\ § 2. Thus argues the socialist of our daya, not without 
Ih certain amount of truth and reason in his denunciation 
of society, but also not without passion, and with an undue 
sense of what is possible, or what changes are speedily 
practicable in human societies. It is scarcely correct to 
affirm, as some socialists do, that economic science ia 
enlisted on the side of our present industrial and social 

■system. Political economy, as Professor Cairnes ' affirms, 
is, or should be, indifferent, aa between rival theoriea 
m social constitution, its business being to determine the 
effect of any accepted system or the probable effect of any 
proposed new system on the production and distribution 
of wealth. And, in fact, there are eminent ecouomiata 
with a decided leaning to socialist views, as the late Herr 
Dahring, Lange the well-known author of the History of 
^aterialiaTn, and even our own greatest authority on eco- 
nomic questions since Ricardo, the late Mr. Mill. Political 
BOnomy is neutral in the controversy, or rather, is 
^pealed to by both aides ; but the doctrine of evolution 
gfnilion and Lojital Utthod tf Political Ecimam^. 
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and the new science of sociology, aa conceived and ex- 
pounded by Herbert Spencer, is decidedly opposed to and 
casts a damper on the socialist's aims and aspirations. The 
sociologist, therefore, the disciple of Herbert Spencer, we 
shall call upon to answer the argument of the socialiat; 
and the answer is to the following effect: — 

Men cannot make any great and sudden improvement 
in the condition of their society, as the socialist supposes. 
Tliey cannot easily change its structure at all, but good 
changes are far more difficult of accomplishment than 
mischievous ones. The latter they can make if they choose, 
if they are foolish enough, but the former they cannot. 
It would be extremely difficult to materially alter the 
structure of modem society, so complex and connected 
in all its parts, with its many and mutually dependent 
functions, all pre-supposing each other, all acting upon 
. each other, as in the physical ui^anism ; with established 
economic, as well as political, civil, religious organizations, 
all the slow evolution of ages, and answering to experienced 
social wants and necessities. You could not materially and 
at the same time suddenly alter even the economic constitu- 
tion of society, the thing chiefly aimed at by socialism, 
because the production and distiibution of wealth depends 
on causes not to be easily altered : the first on laws of 
physical and of human nature conjointly ; and the second 
on facts or sentiments of human nature ; — the one class of 
facta or laws being unalterable quite, and the other but slowly 
so. You cannot in the latter case quickly change hereditary 
notions and sentiments respecting property, or the right of 
each to the ownership and disposal of whatever his own- 
energy, ability, and industry may bring. You cannot 
arbitiurily compel men to regard each oUier as eqoal. 
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where Nature has set her ineffaceable stamp of inequality ; 
or force men to regard each otiier with feelings of love and 
brotherhood, where the feelings do not exist in the heart. 
You cannot do these things, and men cannot make the 
above changes ; but without them no sudden regeneration 
of society is possible, and no scheme of socialism that has 
yet been suggested is workable. 

Before you can change society materially for the better, 
you must tirst alter and improve its constituent units ; 
and this, as all the laws of life and all the experience of 
history teach, is a thing not to be done easily or speedily. 
Men's natures, regarding them in the aggregate, cannot be 
quickly changed. One generation cannot be raised much 
above the one immediately preceding it, because it inherits 
the same general nature, the same sentiments, ideas, preju- 
dices, and imperfections as its predecessor. Even were 
society ripe and ready for a new social or religious de- 
parture, as at the rise of the Christian or Mohammedan 
religions, the Reformation, or the French Revolution, yet 
such revolutions, slowly prepared for and slowly accom- 
plished as they really are, are yet never brought about by 
intellectual conviction of the evils of the existing systems 
of things. There is further required a widespread discontent 
and a general enthusiasm, aroused and sustained by one or a 
few leading spirits, and men now lack alike the motive and 
guiding force. But even if there were a sufficient amount 
of ditfused discontent and social misery everywhere preva- 
lent, to be fanned by the socialist propaganda into a fierce 
destroying Hame all over Europe, from Russia with her 
nihilists, to Spain with her socialists ; and even if, in the 
general confiagration, the existing sodal order should be 
dissolved. — stilt all this would not in the sequel deeply or 
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esaentiftUy alter the social structure of any modem civilized' 
coram unity. It could only produce temporary change at 
temporary chaos ; because, after the wave of fanaticism and 
destroying fury had spent its strength, supposing only n 
had not in the interim annihilated each other, they would 
return to their old average, normal, human natures ; thtt 
governmental and other regulative agencies, and an in- 
dustrial system essentially the same in character as the 
old, would re-emerge, and moat things would settle int* 
their old grooves and forms ; even the old social maladies, to 
cure which was the aim of all this destruction, would reproi 
duce themselves in equal or probably increased amounkj 
though possibly affecting different persons and sections o 
society. After temporary anarchy, things would revert o 
necessity to the pre-revolutionary state, because avera 
human nature, from which they sprang and of which thej 
were the will and expression, remains the same. You havi 
not touched the real root of the evils complained of, by 
these supposed revolutions. Tlie French nation did noj 
essentially change its social structure by the various revo- 
lutions from 1789 to 1871, because the French charaotes 
remained essentially the same, thus reproducing continuall] 
the same or similar evils." 

But, interrupts the socialist, though the French peoph 
did not perhaps alter what you call their social structure 
did they not succeed in altering their material fortunes I 
Did they not alter permanently the relation of classes to 
each other, almost annihilating the power of the nobility, 
and redistributing their property amongst the nation? In 
short, the French got the strength in the revolutionary 
fever to change, and change permanently for the better, ) 
* Bee Spenoer'i Study oj SaaoXotg, cb. vii. p.. 181. 
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fortuDes of the majority of the people; they effected a 
revolution in society, if not in the political and social 
structure according to your metaphor ; and such a change, 
only raore thoroughly accomplished and accompanied by 
safeguards to prevent as much as possible a return to the 
old system, ia precisely the general aim and goal of the 
Hodali^t's endeavours. A man, we grant, cannot change 
the structure of his body, nor yet of his mind, but he may 
at critical moments in his life so act as to change for the 
better his whole future, and what a man can thus do for 
himself by taking the tide at the flood that leads on to 
fortune, a society or a nation may do for itself by s 
revolution. It may improve its happiness and fortune 
without altering its structure. So much, at least, may be 
said in reply to Herbert Spencer. 

Nevertheless, replies the sociologist, the disciple of 
Spencer, you would not thus, by enforced social equality 
produced by revolution, stamp out poverty, — far less the 
other social maladies that have always afflicted society like 
inherited diseases, which in great measure they really are. 
Ton would not thus eradicate them ; because you have not 
touclied the source, but only the symptoms of social 
diseases ; you have not reached the perennial and poisoned 
spring from which proceed all other social evils, poverty in- 
cluded, namely, our average, weak and imperfect, foohshly 
•elfish, and corrupt human nature. The deep cause of all our 
woe lies here.lies in that imperfect thing called human nature, 
vhich only the sanguine enthusiast or foolish philanthro- 
piat dreams can be quickly and largely changed. That it 
is not to be easily changed, is the decided teaching of evolu- 
tion ; and yet without a very considerable improvement in 
it, no corresponding improvement in society ie possible, as 
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without a permanent and radical regeneration in aven 
human nature, no great social regeneration is possible, Witfc 
out alterations in individual men, no alterations in ( 
arrang(tmcnt8 and institutions, no legislative enactment, a 
forced equality, promise much in the way of good resultj 
for, waiving the consideration that it would be extremelj 
difficult to make the alterations, yet even if they ' 
decreed by the authority of the State, still, men's naturCt 
remaining the same, after a temiwrary experience of chaOfl 
productive of much e\'il of all sorts, they would return ii 
great measure to the old lines, the worse, if the wiser, fa 
their experience of anarchy, with all its horrors actual am 
in apprehension. 

Even under the best conceivable socialistic regime, n 
long as our present human nature remains what it is, oW 
worst social maladies would really remain; crime, immo- 
rality, intemperance, insanity, diseased minds and frames 
would still exist, possibly less concentrated than at preseni 
and more diffused, possibly assuming other forms, but 
inevitably present in equal total amount. They woiilii 
necessarily still exist, because they are the inevitable pro- 
ducts of the old unchanged human heart, from whidi 
proceed the evil thoughts that lead to crime and vice, & 
of the unchanged inherited physical constitutions, from 
which our bodily and mental maladies spring. Aa foB 
material poverty (to apeak nothing of worse kinds, intet< 
lectual and moral, which not unlikely would be bom in thi 
Bocialistic Utopia), unless the most stringent restraints wot 
put upon the increase of population, it would soon manifetf 
itself in a universal instead of a partial privation ; whiU 
even from the beginning, unless our selfish human nature 
was wliolly changed, so that men would be keenly spurred 
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to live aod lal>our for others, the total result of production 
iTould Iw very much less than at present, with a correspond- 
ing narrower dividend for each. It is as near a^ possible to 
ilemonBtration, with our existing human nature unchanged, 
and charged with envy, antipathies, selfishness, rivalry, desire 
to dominate over others ; with many good qualities unsuited 
for such a state, as with many evil ones the exact opjtosite of 
those unwarrantably postulated by the socialist; with the 
impossibility of giving ability either its proper field or due 
incentive and reward for superior productive eflbrts, that 
socialism for generations hence would even be adveree to 
the most effective material production ; and consequently 
that poverty and want would be greater than now, only 
more uniformly divided. It is all too likely, moreover, that 
in such a society the higher wants of art, philosophy, litera- 
ture, wotild scarcely be bom, or would be stamped out as 
foolish or perverted sentimental cravings, though science, in 
flo far as it ministers by applications of steam or electricity to 
man's productive powers, might be possibly encouraged ; and 
it is clear that such a degenerated society, even if it were 
materially successful, which is more than doubtful, would 
still afford but sorry accommodation for cultured or elevated 
human beings. 

Thus even if no mitigation of social maladies were 
possible, it would sUll be better to bear the ills we have 
than fly to others of which we know nothing save their 
great magnitude and variety ; better for society to suffer 
with resignation all its present griefs than resort to the 
desperate remedy ofiered by the socialist, which would 
indeed be for it little less than voluntary suicide. 

If, indeed, there were any hope that a radical and 
permanent change for the better could be effected by social 
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reTolution, without a previoas radical change in t 
natures of the social units ; if, by spending the blood i 
one generation, all future generations could be redeeniM 
from social misery and want, then, indeed, consideriog 
the very moderate amount of happiness which exlstened^ 
promises to the many, it might not be rash and desperate: 
counsel to advise them to try the hazardous adventurft 
of revolution ; the result, for which the present generatloa 
would have to pay, might be worth the price, at least to 
future generations ; but, as shown, there is no hope whatever 
that any such consequence would result from the certain 
social convulsion and chaos. Thus from the point o 
of science and evolution — 

All thiBg^ invite 
T(i pe a^iefol coDiiBelB, and the settled state 
Of order, how in enfety best we may 
Compose onr present evilii. with regard 
Of irhat we arc nod were, dismiHsiDg qiiit« 
All thoughts of war. 

And with respect to the poverty of the maBBea, pursae* 
the disciple of Mr. Spencer, the real fact is that it ii; 
produced, not by social arrangements or the imperfect 
constitution of society, but in great measure by the in- 
dividuals themselves ; by themselves directly and largely, 
by their parents partly, or by the general imperfections of 
human nature, if you choose, but not by society, nor could 
it be removed by any new constitution of society of human 
device. 

The socialist reasons viciously when he contends thai- 
poverty and crime necessarily follow with mathematical 
rigour from our present social system. The true view 
of the matter is quite different. It is not — our social 
system being given, our social evils necessarily follow; 
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but, being given our present average human nature, with 
its course of historical evolution behind it, then both our 
present social system, and also out present social evils, are 
necessary products of it and of its history. Our social struc- 
ture and concurrent social evils are common effects of the 
same set of causes ; the one is not the cause of the other. 
Criminals are thus not " society's failures," for society did 
not make the inherited evil disposition to crime. Society b 
not responsible for the mass of pauperism. Existing society, 
at least, is largely guiltless of both. Our widespread pauper- 
ism and crime, in a word, are directly the results of our 
evil or imperfect human nature and human passions; and 
these last being given, the former could in the mass be 
predicted from them. In the total amount they could be 
scientifically predicted from the constancy of the causes, if 
our yearly statistics did not save us the trouble, and there 
is hence unhappily but little hope afibrded of any great or 
speedy reduction in the gross total. Yet this doctrine 
of scientific prediction does not carry with it any fatalistic 
conclusion as regards the eflTorts of individuals ; for though 
statistics show a uniformity in the number of capital 
crimes, no individual is bound to commit a murder to make 
up the list that Science anticipates, and no one is com- 
pelled to contribute his quota to the expected quantity of 
pauperism in a given year. The reverse is, we know, the 
truth ; men are morally bound not to swell these evil lists ; 
and the doctrine of predictable scientific averages neither 
frees any from their individual responsibility, nor forbids 
statesmen and others in influential positions from trying, 
by all rational means, even though they can efiect little, 
to minimize social ills. 

But in particular, with respect to poverty and its 
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causea, each one has the matter, as it affects himself, largely 
in bis own hands, and upon this Mill, no less than Herhert 
Spencer, insista. We know, from the teaching of politica 
economy, without any doubt, that the main if not i 
cause of it in any modem nation in which there is i 
general disposition to labour, is the excessive nnmbf 
of the labourers, necessarily diminishing the rewards of* 
each ; this, joined to vices for which they are responwble, 
and to disease or weakness for which they are not, is the 
cause of poverty, and we know the only possible remedies 
whifh Nature has left us — either limitation of the numbers, 
increase in the resources of production including the cha- 
racter of the producer, or emigration. WTiat ia, however, 
most to be desired, and what must be insisted upon, is thab 
each one should, in a fully peopled country, be made ttl 
know, first the economic and social conditions under whio^l 
he lives, and then that ho should be made to feel that ths, 
care of his own case rests with himself, and that he shall 
be rewarded or punished by just and natural consequence^ 
as be acts in the one way or the opposite, without hindrancs' 
from others in seeking his own legitimate good, withoui 
demoralizing help from others to shield him from the con- 
sequences of his own imprudence. Only by the sever* 
but necessary discipline of reason and self-control applied 
to each by himself, and by letting the worthless, the im- 
pnident, and the incorrigible suffer the natural penalties c 
their own actions, can our society prosper. This is th«' 
only final way. Moreover, it is the only just way, and 
in the end the most merciful and humane way, as any other. 
course would produce a greater quantity of sufferings 
Finally, it ia also the way of Nature — wiser than we. It 
is her way, her lesson everywhere taught, whether a foolish' 
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philanthropy or impracticable and Utopian socialism will 
accept it or no. 

It is the obstinate facts of human nature, and the fixed 
conditions of the human environment, that on all sides stop 
the way to the socialist, and make his programme imprac- 
ticable and impossible. If men were only higher rational 
and moral beings, as we can easily conceive them to be, and 
as they tend slowly to become, all poverty and crime, and 
most of the vices and diseases that now deform and desolate 
society and individual life, could be extirpated in two or 
three generations; but unhappily here lies precisely the 
di£Bculty ; for men as a rule are not, even in our boasted 
civilized communities, very high rational or moral beings, 
nor are they capable of being quickly made so. Their 
nature, as already repeated, is not capable of being quickly 
and permanently changed for the better, as all the science 
of biology, all the experience of history, added to our 
own personal experience, abundantly demonstrates; from 
whence it follows that we must be content to progress 
slowly in the extirpation of poverty and the other social 
evils, and mainly by each one endeavouring to provide for 
and improve himself, and next those who are legitimately 
dependent upon his exertions. For these various reasons, 
it is not an experiment in socialism, but rather a fuller and 
fairer development of the present system of individualism 
and property that is required — of that system which, as Mr. 
Mill has truly remarked, " has never yet had a fair trial 
in any country " (Political Economy, bk. il, ch. i, " On Pro- 
perty"). 

As for competition, its evils tend to abate, and it is already 
ceasing where it is desirable that it should cease, viz. between 
those classes, professions, and trades, where there is a com- 
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munity of interest ; but no society can dispense altogether 
with competition, which indeed is the condition and spur 
of all excellence." True, it exists still in evil forms also; 
but on the whole at present it produces far more good than 
evil. On the whole, there are good reasons to think and to 
hope that oiir progress in the future will be at an increased 
rate, because men themselves are more consciously aiming 
at reforms, improvements, and beneficial changes than in 
former ages, and because their leaders and representative 
men, atateamen, reformers, thinkers, are sounding and ex- 
ploring all possible avenues of progress ; but still, with all 
these grounds of a hopeful future outlook, the kingdom of 
heaven which a regenerated human nature would bring, 
being itself not merely the promise but the substance 
of such, is not at hand. It will not come during this 
generation, nor the next. It will not come quickly. The 
miracle of a speedily regenerated society has been more 
than once promised by sanguine prophets and social 
reformers in these latter days, but the miracle has not 
yet occurreil, being, indeed, many times more diffictilt of 
accomplishment than even the religious miracle of the in- 
stantaneous and radical conversion of the single human souL- 
It is very true that men are loth to abandon long-cherished 
illusory hopes, and this dear delusion of a happy society, 
this ever- vanishing vision of a " perfect state " as possible; 
with imperfect men, and about to come, is one of theii^ 
oldest, most constantly recurrent, and still passionately- 
cherished delusions. It is the last delusive hope which- 
the toiling multitude, and many generous spirits far wiser" 
than they, the last which men generally, ever hopeful 
though ever disappointed, are prepared to give up. Yet 
• Mill's PoUlical Ecunamy, bk. it. oli. vii. bbo. 7. 
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the hope is no other than a delusion, and it is the chief 
lesson of the new scientific faith, that none such are good to 
entertain ; that to endeavour to find and know the truth, 
the actual naked truth, will profit far better ; that much of 
men's grief and misery on the earth has been due to this 
old ostrich habit of trjdng to fold themselves round with 
pleasing but treacherous fictions, instead of knowing and 
facing actual bracing facts; for the fiction is invariably 
exploded in process of time, and then men find they have 
been fed on bankrupt promises, while they have been led 
disastrously away from their true and right course, which 
had else been made dear and acceptable to them. Fictions 
have their place and function in the realms of poetry, 
but not in the sphere of practice, where action must be 
taken. There only the fact can profit us to- go by ; there 
failure to apprehend rightly the actual facts and actual con- 
ditions which Nature, in her regular behaviour from age 
to age, has left for man's knowledge, and appointed for his 
guidance, is ever attended and must be attended with 
fatal and disastrous consequences. To ascertain the facts 
and conditions is the special work of Science ; to impress 
the lesson resulting is the duty of the philosopher and 
moralist who builds upon science. 

The kingdom of heaven, then, for which men have long 
prayed, the civitas Dei, the perfect state, will only come 
when it has already existed in men's hearts and shown 
itself in their conduct, but that will not be in our day, nor 
in our children's, although they will be appreciably nearer 
to it. Nevertheless, the happy time, which will come at 
last, though late, and by the slow operation of the same 
perfecting processes which have raised man from the brute 
to the savage, and from the savage to the civilized man, will 
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not be delayed by this true teaching. It will be delayed 
only if men, as heretofore, persistently pursue the oppo- 
site course, long ago censured by Bacon, of embracing 
fictionS) " flattering hopes, false valuations, imaginations as 
one would, and the like," instead of the " naked and open 
daylight " of truth ; of living upon illusions which butBt, 
instead of knowing the literal terms which Nature allows, 
and facing and accepting the actual facta which she puts 
before us; the foi-mer being the bad habit to wliich our 
poor species has ever been addicted, in all directions, and 
not merely with respect to the future of society, but the 
future of the individual 

§ 3. In the preceding part of this chapter we have 
shadowed forth the outlines of a great and far-reaching 
controversy, the most important in the history of oar 
species ; but which, though probably as old as humaa 
society itself, and certainly as old as the Republic of 
Plato in which it is discussed, or as Christianity which 
began with a communistic form of society, haa yet only 
within the past half-century come to bo felt as a controversy 
involving real and living issues of a momentous character, 
and not Utopias only remotely bordering upon the possiUa, 
or vicious theories, which, reduced to practice, would dis- 
integrate and dissolve every existing or conceivable society. 

Though only in abstract, we have tried to present the 
essential lines of the socialint's argument, and his generftl. 
indictment against society, together with the reply of the 
defender of existing society, from the new standpoint d 
evolution, and from the less comi>rehen8ive point of view of 
economic science. But while acknowledging an amount 
of truth in the arguments of the socialist on the one aide, 
and of the sociologist and economist on the other, we do not 
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find the position of either wholly aatiafactoiy. While we 
subscribe fully to some of the socialist's indictments of 
existing society, thinking it almost as bad as could be in 
some respects, we atill demur, with the sociologist, to the 
socialist's contemplated remedies. We object to those 
advanced, and still more, perhaps, to those not advanced 
and scarcely even half-defined to himself, but which are, 
nevertheless, evidently harboured in the breast of the 
socialist, and sometimes vaguely shadowed forth. We 
submit that to prove society imperfect is not the point ; 
for this is granted on all sides, though to difierent extents. 
It would be granted by even the greatest social optimist, the 
extremest political conservative, that society is not perfect. 
The real question relates to the practicable cure of admitted 
evils, and involves a comparative estimate of the efficacy of 
difierent modes of treatment, and also, in the opinion of the 
conservative, the question whether some cures would not 
be worse than the disease itself; and the great objection to 
the socialist's mode of treatment is that it would kill the 
patient if society could be induced to take the medicine, 
while nothing short of force wiSuld induce it to do so. It 
would dissolve society if administered. Well, some may 
say, the objection is not insurmountable. Better that a 
bad society should die, and make way for a better, since the 
death of a society does not imply that of the individuals 
composing it, nor yet of civilization and culture. But there 
is a gieater objection. There is no logic or persuasion, 
short of that of force, which eouM induce society to take 
the socialist's medicine. Even if poured violently down her 
throat, society would nauseate it and cast it up again, so 
long as human natiire remains constituted as it is. Even 
if the socialists got the control of the governmental 
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macliinery, and made a general confiscation, a new definition 
of property, and new legislation, limiting to the utmost 
conceivable extent the power of individuals either in tlie 
acquisition or disposal of property; — still, human nature 
remaining generally the same as before (even in the 
socialists), and not being alterable either by vote of the 
majority or the compulsion of cannon, the self-seeking 
impulses and dispositions inevitably remaining, and the 
affection for wife and cliild remaining — which things are the 
real springs of the desire for property — the laws abolishing 
individual property could not be carried out; and after 
temporary social chaos, invading all order, extending to all 
departments of life, of whose nature and extent and effects 
no revolution yet realized gives us any conception, ex- 
liausted society would joyfully hail any self-styled saviour 
promising deliverance from the unendurable delirium and 
horror of social anarchy. Things after their temporaiy 
wrench would resort to their old grooves, society being the 
sadder and the wiser, but scarcely the better, from the costly 
and not bloodless experience. In a word, the best-laid 
schemes of the socialist must founder on the old rock of 
human nature, which, alike on its worst as on its best stde^ 
in its imiate selfishness as in its deep affections, presents at 
present, if not for ever, an insurmountable obstacle to the 
socialist's programme. 

Thus far we are with the defender of society, &om tl», 
standpoint of evolution, against a social revolution to end 
in communism. On the other hand, we believe in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of Herbert Spencer, that the nature of 
man is modifiable more quickly than he supposes, at least 
at particular epochs, in certain directions, and for a con- 
siderable time,— even though it suffer a relapse. It may be 
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transformed for a time by a great faith and enthusiasm, 
though it fall away again from the state of grace. It is 
modifiable at certain epochs if the right spirits appear to 
modify it; and under the modificatiou, if widely spread, 
as at the rise of Cliristianity and Mahometanitim, men are 
capable of the most extraordinary things, at other times 
impossible, being possessed of many times their ordinary 
strength and heart. The nature of men may be so modified 
without being radically changed at such times, that it may 
saffice to produce the most remarkable change in their 
future fortunes and in that of the race to follow them. 
Thus the nature of the Arab was so modified by the tenets 
of Mahomet, that he became ruler from Bagdad to Cor- 
dova ; the nature of the French people became so modified 
by the precursors and actors in their great Revolution, that 
they combated combined Europe for a generation, and 
effected an agrarian and political, if not a social, revolution, 
unexampled in the history of European nations, Such 
changes in mas.ses of men which make important changes 
1 societies, though not radical changes in either case, have 
nrred, and are possible again. 

These times of renewing and regeneration of human 

nature seem to occur at intervals, according to some law 

which Science has not yet fathomed so far as to be able to 

^Btate all the conditions, or to predict the time of recurrence 

^^■f the seasons of grace. But they have their causes; and 

^Hney reour. And moreover, upon such a period of reno- 

l^^vation, there are signs that we may be now entering; nay, 

perliaps we have already entei'ed upon it for some time 

without being fully aware of the fact. 

It is true that religious faith of the dogmatic sort is 
undoubtedly " dry " at the present time. But our social 
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faith, onr faith in an improvable society, and one soon to 
be improved, is by no meauB so. On the contrary, Uie 
social hope seems to was and strengthea as the religioua 
wanes. And it is possible that if the massea of men 
generaUy take to heart the new scientific teaching, which in 
effect makes the future life of little or no practical account, 
and the present life everything, thus reversing the com- 
parative value placed upon them by religion ; if they should 
come to the conclusion that now or never is the time to 
realize, if not happiness, at least greater social justice and 
social equality, so far as the latt«r is compatible with 
Nature's inequalities ; and if, moreover, they can get men 
of genius and honesty and energy to espouse their cause — a 
thing not in itself impoaaihle. and unlikely only because of 
the rarity of the combination, but of which we have had a 
few examples already in the present and the past generations 
— then, without a total revolution in the nature of men or • 
things, social and political results of a remarkable kind and 
of great importance might be brought al>out in a compara- 
tively brief spa^e of time, the doctrine of aiow social evolu- 
tion notwithstanding. Without any change in the aoaaX 
structure, which, with Herbert Spencer, we think undesir- 
able, though we do not, with him, think it impossible, a great 
improvement in the general condition of the mass of man- 
kind might be realized in a modemte space of time. With- 
out confiscation of property, without any necessity fw 
attempting to evolve a new social order out of the ante- 
cedent social chaos, which the socialist revolution would 
first usher in, and which, by advanced Continental anarchists 
and nibilista, is contemplated with so much serenity, not 
to say satisfaction of spirit, there might still be, well on 
the safe side of chaos, and far short of socialism, or even in 
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a direction opposite to it, a greatly accelerated rate of eocial 
progress, and, — to go no higher, — a great improvement in 
men's material fortune. Anil there might be all this accom- 
panied by the greatest of all guarantees of order, namely, the 
Tiider diffusion, through the body and soul of society, both of 
d«arer perceptions and a more general practice of the great 
social virtue of justice, the only final condition of stable 
equilibrium in society. The general diffusion of clear ideas 
of justice, and the embodiment of justice in laws and insti- 
tutions, would itself alone constitute this greatest improve- 
ment. 

But for tlie realization of this, it is not socialism that 
is required. What we really want is, in fact, a better de- 
velopment of the present system, imperfectly described as 
one of individualism and competitioa If it were really 
one of individualism, with the reward for real individual 
effort and ability, things would be somewhat just. We want 
individualism better developed, rather than socialism for 
which human nature is unsuited. But we want indt- 
%-idualism accompanied by justice, the sense and perception 
of which seems as yet to exist in very imperfect degree and 
to be almost blind in certain directions, whether amongst 
individuals or classes, We want individualism, but with 
the individuals starting in the race on something resem- 
bling fair and equal terms, with the prizes of life awaided in 
reality and not in name to talent, ability, and energy well 
directed. We require competition, too, because competi- 
tion, implying emulation, is the spur to improvement and 
excellence in every direction both as regards the higher 
productive efforts of the mind, as well as material produc- 
tions, and because where the competitive spirit is lacking, 
men and nations slacken in their efforts and begin to stag- 
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nate. But we want competition applied to all, with s fajr 
field open to all, and with no favour shown to any of the 
comijetitors — competition accompanied by just conditions, 
and with a sense of justice in the competitors themselves, 
so that, if we cannot redi'css Nature's injustice and in- 
equalities. Wis may not add to them. We want, in fiu:^' 
rather more than leas competition, 1:>ecause at present tha 
best prizes are given to those who have been wholly ex- 
empted from the competitive trial, which is unjust 
again because the nations of the world are now brougbi 
into closer and keener competition with each other, and 
only the nation in which this competitive spirit is widelj 
diffused can permanently hold her own and prosper. Thai 
it is not individualism and competition which really hull 
men, as the socialists maintain ; it is the evil things, their 
direct opposite, which at present prevail, and which binder 
their full and fair development 

It might be urged with some show of plausibility tha£ 
superior faculty and energy should not be rewarded in pn>- 
portion to their amount — a proposition which is certainly 
held, if not expressly asserted, by many besides certais 
socialists and trade unionists : by hereditary and privileged' 
imljecility, by the rich who have not laboured, by the dull 
and incapable of all ranks and callings. The principle 
is even partially assented to by such a just and capable 
thinker as the late Mr, Mill, who, in criticising certain fomuti 
of communism, thinks that the highest justice would m 
reward superior abihty in proportion to its superiority, at] 
that would be " giving to him that hath," thereby increasii 
Nature's injustice in making men unequal. But to this 
and to the above views it may be fairly replied that the 
first injustice being of Nature's own making, what follows 
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naturally afterwards is not unjust. What cannot in the 
nature of things be prevented, save by intei-posing artificial 
ohstaciea more evidently unjust, is not to be regarded as 
an inequitable syatem ; at least it is one which, if allowed 
full play, would greatly profit men in general for a con- 
siderable time to come. 

Even if it were unjust that superior faculty, being to 

some estent its own reward, should be further rewarded 

by a correspondingly large share of money or material 

things, still it must be remembered that in the fields of 

industrj' at least, talent and energy will not work for less ; 

if they are not adequately rewarded, if they do not ensure 

a return in proportion to their excellence, they will not be 

exercised, and in such a state of things all would suffer. 

The wealth of the nation, which ia finally distributed far 

and wide to all, has for its mainspring the somewhat 

•elfish but most beneficial energy of men aiming at their 

1 benefit, striving to become rich, and this source would 

t in a great measure dried up if energy, industry, and 

int could not upon an average calculate upon something 

■6 a corresponding return. But for the satisfaction of the 

ive-named objectors, who think that talent should not 

I rewarded, there are surely cases sufficient where Nature 

self has made the kind of compensation required — cases 

jTher giving ability of the highest kind and of the great«st 

piportance to men, without giving anything more in the 

ttpe of money reward, cases of talent and genius and 

iergy. which hardly brought to their possessors even bread. 

sre, if Nature has erred in making men unequal, she has 

. her error, and made compensation; though we 

1 scarcely think she has alwaj's acted justly even here, 

I letting the scales incline so heavily in the other direc- 
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Uon, f^ainst her own favourites, whom she selected in tha 
first instance. 

On the whole, if not absolutely conformable to the 
principles of the highest conceivable justice, it seems the 
fairest principle that can be applied on the earth, for a con- 
siderable time yet to come, that men should get the highest 
price they can by all fair and honourable means for tha 
commodity produced or the service rendered, in the open 
market of the world. And what is desirable, if it were 
possible, would be that the price should boar some fair 
proportion to the ability and energy of the producer, joined 
to the utility of the product or service. It is true that on 
these principles the great poet or philosopher, a Spinoza, or 
a Milton, whose commodity, truth or beauty, may not be 
much in demand at the time in the market, may st&rve. 
But the spiritual proibicer usually knows beforehand the 
somewhat severe conditions imposed by Nature in thiB 
respect, and if he ia wise, lite the two above named, ha 
makes his calculations and acta accordingly. Besides the 
chief payment of the man of genius is made in other coin 
than money — in fame, in spiritual influence, in the pleasure 
flowing from his work— and as of these he generally 
receives an amount in proportion to hia work, on the whole, 
the principle of rewarding faculty according to its extent 
is carried out even liere. 

§ 4, In denying the possibility of realizing the socialist's 
ideal for a long time to come, we say or imply nothing 
against the practicability of workmen in certain cases of asso- 
ciation becoming their own capitalists, and sharing the profits 
as well as the wages of their labour amongst themselves. 
There can be no objection to this mode of eliminating the 
individual capitalist and employer, other than what relatee 
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(o the likelihood of failure. For our own part, we heartily 
^visih all such attempts the sutKess which they have in 
several instances merited on other grounds than their being 
good commercial ventures. Such attempts are useful and 
instructive, even where they fail, as showing us the cases 
of production where the principle of co-operative labour is 
inapplicable, as also the probable cause of the failure of its 
application ; but they are still more instructive, and should 
be distinct subjects for congratulating not only the associa- 
tions themselves but society at large, as aiding in the 
solution of the most difficult social problem, whenever they 
prove commercial successes, as has been the case in several 
instances in France and Germany, and in one or two cases 
in England. All such social and economic experiments are 
to be wished continued and greater success, and of all pro- 
mising experiments of a similar character, it is to be desired, 
OS MUl remarks in bis Political Ectmomy, that, if possible, 
^L^Alie means were procurable, and that every facility be 
^W^owed for making the experiment. The difficulty, how- 
^^brer, is that such associations must either save their capital 
^Hfrom the earnings of their members, or they Taunt borrow 
^H^ — neither being easy for workmen to do. For this reason 
alone the progress of co-operative labour must be slow; 
but there are more formidable obstacles. There are deeper 
reasons, founded on the nature of man and things, why the 
instances of successful united production must be limited 
for a long time to come, if net for ever. For the cases to 
which the principle of co-operative labour applies are 
limited. There would be many more, indeed, if men's 
natures were changed and improved, if love for others and 
mutual confidence — the qualities requisite for success — were 
really aa common as the advocates of co-operation assume 
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thein to be. Ever we come to the same check — imperfect 
human nature, which has not much pr<^rc88eil in this 
direction since Christianity first preached to men the love 
of one another ; the same old, unimproved human natnre, 
which still bars the way alike of general progress and 
of co-operative production. 

For a business can no more be carried on snccesBfully 
without a single directing and controlling head, than a 
bridge can be built, a campaign conducted, a ship sailed, or 
an epic poem created. There must be in co-operative 
pi'oduction, as in all other kinds of production, a single braia 
interested and responsible, which guides and governs the 
whole, over and above the instnunentaJ hands which per- 
form the mechanical processes and manual dexterities. 
There must be a head to guide and govern the whole course 
of labour from start to finish, to appoint to each one hia" 
suitable part in the division of labour, to buy and sell and 
watch the market, to know when to contract or extend 
operations. There must be such a president and directing 
intelligence, or the whole concern will speedily collapse in 
the presence of the competing production possessed of thiS' 
advantage. For hei-e, as everywhere, the law of Darwin 
holds, that a slight but continued advantage decides the 
battle in favour of its possessor, determines the fittest to 
suivive. A single head must, therefore, either be evolved 
from the body of the workers in the association, or it 
must be imported from without and paid for. The former 
case Mr. Frederick Harrison, a competent judge and a friend 
of the workmen, thinks, on the ground of their previoua 
habits and training, would be the more unlikely ; but sup- 
posing such a one to be found — one likely to make the 
adventure a success, with the necessary knowledge, intelli- 
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genee, and executive ability, amongst the members of the 
association ; he will, with human nature as generally con- 
ituted. and assuming only the normal ratio of benevolence 
class-regard to selfishness, become dissatisfied to remain 
milesH he can get the market price within the association 
which his energy and administrative talent would command 
in the general field of competition. He will be dissatisfied, 
in short, to remain merely the manager, and if he he paid in 
proportion to his share in the success of the undertaking, 
and if, as we must assume, his savings be invested in it 
while he continues in the association, he becomes in the end 
virtually the capitalist, with the other members as inferior 
partners, which would be in eifect an abandonment of the 
principle of associated labour — a result which would not, 
indeed, be a return to the old system of labour and capital 
in constant conflict, but a compromise between that system 
and co-operation. 

On the other hand, if the association import a competent 

loried manager from the outside, which, with the best 

iQthorities, as Mill and Thornton, we assume would be 

le rule (the case last considered being very exceptional), 

ten the interest of the head of the concern in its success 

mid probably not be as keen and absorbing as that of the 

idividnal capitalist, and this single circumstance alone 

luld in most cases decide the battle adversely to co- 

irative production. The interest of the manager would 

less keen than that of the master, while the intelligence 

would on an average be equal, and this fact would make 

all the difference between a decided success, and a constant 

struggle to exist ending in the winding up and the conse- 

dissolution of the association of workmen. The whole 

tent may thus be summed up at the present time, Some 
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kinils of labour, whether directly productive or subsidiaty to 
production, are obviously unsuited for co-operation; wliik 
in many cases where it really would apply if human nature 
were somewhat better than it is, and if the feelings of dass 
rc^rd and brotherhood and love, which are postulated, weie 
really present in sufficient force and pennanence, yet the 
facts being otherwise, the further difficulty or impoeai' 
bility of getting the able and honest and zealous bead, 
wholly devoted to the interest of the body of worker^ 
would be certain to ensure commercial failure more or leas' 
decided, soon or late. 

Human nature, however, may improve faster in future^ 
and class human nature, where there is identity of interest, 
might be expected to develop the qualities necessary for its 
own existence and progreaa. And there have been ft*- 
temitiea of monks living and labouring together successfully 
and in common. Why might there not be like fraternities of 
working men ? The thing is possible, but the sentimenta 
which would keep such societies together must be mora 
than commercial, even to make a commercial Bucce3& 
There must be as strong regard for the community &a 
ants ; there must be industry, too, and there must be not 
only a strong class feeling, but abo fratcraal feeling for the' 
individuals, — this and the possibility of making the head 
of the concern share these feelings. Both Mr. Mill and 
Mr. Thornton regard co-operation as the final solution of 
the problem of labour, and the goal of the workmen in th» 
future. It will certainly be more generally tried ; but 
tliink that the day of its universal adoption is far more 
distant than either of these friends of labour believed, partly 
Tjecause tliey wished it. At least, if we assume that ths 
rate of development of the necessary qualities — love anct 
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mutual trust — in the workmen, and at the same time the rate 
of extinction of the interfering qualities — selfishness, and 
dislike, and jar, and hatred — in man in general, is to be only 
as rapid as in the past, then the future Utopia of labour is 
a good deal further off than sanguine friends suppose. 

§ 5. There is, indeed, one conceivable and remotely 
possible contingency which, if it ever became realized, 
would have a great effect on the future of labour and of all 
social progresa If the highest intellect and virtue in 
society, deeply stirred by pity and by a higher sense of 
justice, ever come to take up the cause of the poor ; if, as 
we see some tendency in that direction, the aristocracy of 
thought and letters and art, possessing as they do the ear 
and appealing to the heart of the public, should place them- 
selves at the head of a new social crusade ; more than all, 
if one man of eminent genius, a single commanding and 
reforming spirit, should appear, filled with enthusiasm and 
devotion to the work, who should be the Luther of the 
social reformation, then indeed the naturally slow course of 
evolution might be accelerated into revolutionary speed. 
But though the highest minds of the present and of the 
past generation have meditated much on the great social 
problems, and have been all friends of the poor; though 
Fourier, Mazzini, Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, and Mill have 
all pleaded powerfully in their behalf; and though con- 
temporary intellect is on the whole not unfriendly to any 
projected form of socialism which, like co-operative labour, 
promises anything good and practicable, — there has not yet 
appeared, nor does it seem likely that there will shortly 
appear, the Luther of the new social reformation, the 
St. Bernard of the new holy war in behalf of the work- 
men. Still, the appearance of such a spirit or of more 
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tlian one, is within the range of possibility — a hope which the 
poorer classes may indulge in, and a possibility which the 
rich and ruling classes might profitably reflect on ; the con- 
tiDiiance of the need of such reforming spirits being the one 
cause likely to call them up at last in the fulness of time. 

But in the mean time, while the toiling millions need not 
wholly abandon hope of some general improvement in their 
conditiou, even within the limits of a single generation, 
the advice of both Mill and Spencer ia good, more esijecially 
as coming from the former, who proved himself the sincere 
friend of labour— the advice to trust, most of all to their 
own exertions, and in a world which grants to them at 
present only harsh conditions, to endeavour, by prudence 
and foresight, by knowledge and attention to the monitions 
of science, by patience, self-denial, and resignation to the 
inevitable wherever necessary, to work out to the best of 
their own ability their individual and social salvation. 

At the same time, a word of admonition, if not of advice, 
might even be profitable to rulers, statesmen, and legislators 
in these days. The socialist and nihilist movement all over 
Europe, from Russia to Spain, the simultaneous attempts 
on the lives of most of the Continental sovereigns, as the 
recognized key -stone of the social fabric, are surely symptoms 
of some deep-rooted disease, of something seriously wrong 
in our present social system, which is well worthy the 
attentive consideration of statesmen as well as of thinkers ; 
and something for the cure of which neither more stringent 
repression nor aggressive foreign wars, the favourite treat- 
ment hitherto adopted, will suffice in future. The root 
cause of the socialist movement is in reality the poverty 
of the many in our modem rich communities, joined to a 
rankling sense of injustice, neither of which, difficult as they 
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may be and are of cure, are to be removed by internal 
repression or foreign aggression ; but, if by anything, by in- 
ternal reform in institutions, and by the removal of social 
injustices which still everywhere exist, notwithstanding the 
reforming spirit that has been active for a long time in 
their partial removal. For justice may be reached on the 
earth, even though fraternity and equality be only ideal 
aims. 
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BOOK III. 



THE FUTUEE OF EELIGION AND MORALS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE MATERIALISM OF ATOMS AND FORCES. 

§ 1. Science is often, in our days, characterized as atheistic. 
What is the justice of the charge ? It depends on what we 
mean by science and what by atheism. If we mean by 
science, as in strictness we should, a knowledge of the 
laws of phenomena, their regular sequences and conjunc- 
tions, the discovery of which is the business of science, then 
science is not and cannot be atheistic, no matter what mean- 
ing we attach to " atheism.'' But if we mean by science, 
what those who bring forward the charge mostly mean, 
namely, some of the philosophies professedly based on the 
conclusions of science, as materialism, positivism, evolution, 
then it depends on what these several philosophies conclude 
respecting the First Principle and Ultimate Reality of things, 
and very particularly it depends on the definition of atheisui 
or of God which we ourselves shall agree to accept. 

Now, there are three philosophies current which profess 
to be based on the verified conclusions of science, the three 
above named — positivism, materialism, and evolution (or 
Darwinism, substantially the same as evolution). Are these 
atheistic ? Let us consider them severally. Does positivism 
deny the existence of a Deity ? No. It merely ignores the 
question. It does not raise the question, because it is a . 
metaphysical one, and to positivism all metaphysical in- 
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quiries are vain and insoluble. It neither afSrma nor denies 
the existence of God, because, if God exists, it must be in the 
sphere outside phenomena, and the scientific human mind 
is only competent to deal with phenomenal existences, and 
is only concerned with these. It is true that, by ignoring 
the question, positivism becomes practically atheism, though 
there is no real reason why it should be so, beyond th6 
fact that it has banned all metaphysical questions. The' 
positivist belief, that the hierarchical classification of the 
sciences may serve for a philosophy, and that the quint- 
essence of experience, as proved and tested and generalized 
by science, should guide our life and constitute our con- 
ception of the universe, is not really exclusive of the 
question whether God exists or no — a question which has 
been answered in the affirmative by positive tliinkers lika 
Locke and Bacon, long before the time of Comte. Thr 
question — Is there a cause of experience, of pheoomenfr 
other than the phenomenal facta themselves ? is indeed' 
metaphysical, hut it is also one which the human mind 
perpetually insists on raising, whether it can answer it 
or no; and positivism is only practical atheism, so fiir g 
it ignores this question, involving the question of the ex- 
istence of God; while, so far as it denies that there i 
anything behind experience, or more than isolated phe- 
nomena self- produced, it is speculative and genuine atheism. 
In brief, then, when the positive spirit fills the man i 
science, when his philosophy goes no further than the coa-^ 
elusions of science, when he tries following the prescription 
of Comte to seal up the metaphysical eye. his philosophy ii 
to all intents and puj-poaes atheistic, though the questicot 
of the existence of a First Cause has never been raised. 
For not to raise the qupstion of God's existence at all ijj 
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in any system of philosophy, equivalent to a denial of it, 
and this, which is involved in its proscription of metaphysics, 
is the defect in all the forms of positivism, as in all philo- 
sophies which build solely on the facts of experience as the 
only existence. 

§ 2. Materialism, in one of its two modem forms at 
least, may justly be regarded as atheism. The supposition 
that matter, conceived as consisting essentially and funda- 
mentally of atoms and molecules, could, through the proper 
placing and packing of these atoms, produce the order, beauty, 
life, and thought of the universe, without some principle of 
arrangement, combination, or guidance, lodged in matter 
or diffused amongst the individuals, something different 
from the matter, and at least faintly analogous to reason 
and intelligence, — is so hopeless and stupid an attempt at 
explanation, precipitating so many difficult questions and 
solving none, that it may fairly be described as absurd as 
well as atheistic. For, if we dispense in our explanation with 
everything but the homogeneous atoms, there is no possibility 
of concert between neighbouring ones any more than there 
is between those on the earth and the remotest star; and 
yet some internal concert between the atoms there must 
have been, if there was no marshalling external principle, in 
order to produce, we wiU not say such a whole as this great 
law-governed imiverse, but even a single substance or a 
single molecule. Even if we import chemical affinity into 
the atoms, and then life, as Haeckel does, or even mind, as 
Leibnitz did and some modem atomists seem inclined 
to do, yet the question would even then remain, how the 
atoms of our original solar system, individually intelligent 
and active and living, had such an understanding with each 
other and with those of remoter systems as to form into 
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se])arate worlds, ami to break off into such immense and 
accurately ordered marchos, without some controlling prin- 
ciple of intelligence, not contained in the individual atom^ 
to direct their movement. Nor does modem chemistry (X 
the doctrine of natural selection applied to the molecule* 
really make the revived atomism of Democritus mors 
credible or intelligible in our day than t'icero found i 
in his. For, besides that the action of chemical affinitj 
at first, and of natural selection afterwards, in procludnj 
and continuing life, is a point in dispute, or, more strictlj 
speaking, is not yet proved, still, even were it oUm^ 
wise, the mind would never rest satisfied with the eX" 
planation that matter alone produced life and thought) 
not even if it were granted that all matter was, as Haeckel 
af&rms, in a cei'tain sense alive. The cause assigned is not 
adequate to the total series of unlike and marvellous eflectal 
The reply of Cicero still holds good : It is more credibly 
that the lettera composing the Iliud should have come into 
their proper places by chance, than the atoms should 1 
produced the cosmos without a marshalUng agency. Tfl 
assign a conscious mind and purpose resembling the human 
may be luid is an imperfect explanation ; but it is, we on 
assured, by much the lesser error of the two. It is more 
philosophical to assign the highest than the lowest known 
cause as the first principle of things, even though we know 
that the highest is inadequate. 

Nor will the modern and more refined mateiiahsm, which 
starts from the notion of force instead of matter, and whicb 
builds itself mainly on the new doctrine of the conservatiozf 
of energy, be found in the end more satisfactory to i 
minds or more philosophical For, even granting the pre 
of this law in all its generality, though it i.^ yi't, as LangSi 
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in his History of Materutllsm, admite, only an ideal aim of 
science ; even admitting that force is never found dissociated 
from matter, and that all the various forms of force — heat, 
mechanical, radiant, chemical, electrical, nervous energy, 
could really produce and reproduce each other without loss 
through the whole cycle of changes, according to determinate 
rates of exchange ; — even granting all this, still it is only 
phenomenal force, or energy, that is thus exchanged ; for it in 
only phenomenal heat, electricity, etc. (that is, these energies 
as they impress our senses), that we ever encounter or ever 
can encounter. We never meet with real, efficient, ontologic 
force or matter, and unless the materialist is prepared to go 
the length of Hume, and deny that there is anything in 
the universe, either material or mental, but phenomena, the 
doctrine of the conservation and transmutation of energy 
will little avail him as a basis for his materialism. For if 
he admits, as some materialists incautiously do, that there 
is something real behind our phenomenal matter and energy, 
something different from the sensations which alone, accord- 
ing to the idealists, make matter and energy for us, then 
this something can no more be described as matter than as 
mind. For matter and mind are only known to ua by 
certain feelings and sensations which are given in our con- 
sciousness, and this unknown something is not thus given. 
That there exist only phenomena, as with Hume, ia the 
only position that a materialist who wishes to be a monint 
can hold. This, however, is not the position of Kant or 
Herbert Spencer, the two thinkers of greatest authority at 
present in the scientific world, both of whom believe in 
this real something behind and different from phenomena, 
and both of whom repudiate materialism. 

On the other hand, if the materialist stands consistently 
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by his monism, and lioldci fast to phenomenal matter an 
energy as the one reality which has produced thought a 
well as all else, we may grant to him that consciousness a 
thought are products of one form of energy, namely, 
cerehral activity ; hut a product only in Hume's and HiU'g 
Bense, which is also the strict scientific sense of the word« 
that is, a consefjuent having molecular cerebral action foi 
its invariable antecedent. Thought cannot be said to bo 
produced by molecular movement in any other than this 
its only scientific sense, that is to say, it is not really pro- 
duced at all by it. There is nothing more than a constat^ 
Connection of two wholly dissimilar things. Unless matt«F 
or energy is literally transmuted into thought ; unlet 
thought is finer matter or energy^an affirmation which the 
hardiest materialists have scarcely dared to make — material- 
ism could not establish iteelf as a monistic system. Finally, 
even if thought, imagination, ratiocination, could be experi- 
mentally exhibited to us as an energy which manifestaj 
itself like electricity or heat, still this material objeetivd'l 
thing would be diflerent from the subjective thought and ' 
consciousness which would be necessary to cognize and 
examine it, as the material organ of vision remains diSerent 
from the sensation of sight. 

It has, however, been granted by some materialists that 
thought, though a product of physical energy, is not itself 
properly to be reckoned amongst the list of energies; 
but this ia in eifect to surrender the materialist's position, 
that there exist only in the universe matter and energy; 
for if thought is not included amongst those, it : 
independent existence, an irreducible entity, and we retumB 
once more to the old dualism of matter and mind. 

Thought has been erased by the materialist from thsil 
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list of energies, for two main reasons : Fii-st, because, if 
thought alone could act directly upon or move mechanically 
a single atom of matter, it might have been the first prin- 
ciple of movement at tlie beginning of things, as it might 
still be the final sustaining and moving power in the 
universe, But there is a second and a stronger reason. 
Onr modem materialists, in their anxiety to reduce all in 
man to physical and in particular to mechaiiical laws, are 
comiJtdled to ignore all that is not a physical, and in the 
last analysis a mechanical or moving, energy. For eneigy 
of motion is the final one to which heat, electricity, chemical 
affinity, nerve force, and all others, if there be others, must 
be reduced ; matter in motion being the final explanation of 
the world. Whatever cannot be so reduced is not a physical 
energy, and thought clearly cannot be reduced. It cannot 
be reduced, but it may be ignored as immaterial, as an 
accidental surplus product of the real physical energies ; 
and thus we reach the conception of the man-machine, the 
final outcome of this view of things. 

The doctrine that man is an automaton, a most perfectly 

constructed machine, would logically follow from the denial 

of all other than physical energies. He does not move 

[ h imself, he has no power of self-direction, no control over 

^Hlis actions, for all is determined by the internal physical 

^bnergies, and in particular by the latest mysterious move- 

^ntfint of the cerebral atoms, supplemented by the executive 

Httniiacular and nervous energy requisite to carry out the 

mysterious mandates corresponding to a particular position 

of the cerebral atoms. 

Man is a machine that can move about ; his movements 
&rftr6 the resultant of internal mechanical forces, as the motion 
^Kflf a locomotive engine is of the expansive force of steam 
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generated in the boiler. He does not move himself, he is 
not even moved hither and thither by the force of conscious 
motives, as the necessitarians hitherto believed ; he is not 
moved by the love of power, or wealth, or fame ; he is moved 
in each instance simply as certain mechanical forces shall 
nettle it amongst themselves. He goes as they direct, 
fancying all tlie time that he is free, or at least that he ia 
following a motive, a part of what he calls himself 

This doctrine would certainly destroy ireedom of will 
and freedom of action, in a sense far more deep than was 
ever dreamed of by any necessitarian, who merely affirmed, 
like Mill, that oiir volitions followed motives — consdoua 
motives, related finally to our pleasures and pains. In the 
desire to reduce everything to physico-chemical causes, and 
in particular to universalize the law of the conservation 
and transmutation of enei^, this is the hopeless pass to- 
which our physicists bring the science of man and philo- 
sophy in these days. Thought, consciousness, ia not a 
physical energy, therefore, to be logical, it is nothing or 
next to nothing, for the universe is made up of matter and 
physical energj-. At best, consciousness is nothing veiy 
particular, an Eiccident that turned up amongst the other 
transmuted things, not a lawful physical product, but, as 
Professor Tyndall has termed it, a " bye-product," no way 
essential to the purely physical processes going on in the 
brain Thought is not even a cause, it is at most a spectator 
looking idly on ; a state of consciousness is only, according 
to Professor Huxley, a sort of symlrol of tlie dark mysterious 
movements of the atoms taking place behind, but which, 
though its true cause, it no more resembles than the 
registration of the hour on the face of the clock resembles 
the inner movement of the machinery which really causes ith 
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Consciousness is thus, according to the automatonist^, 
an accident ; but at least we may add it was a fortunate 
accident, a very happy hit, however the forces blindly at 
work turned it up. For, accoi-ding to all, inchiJing the 
materialists themselves, according to Huxley, to Haeckel, 
according to the author of the History of Materialism, this 
accidental product is the sole source of all our knowledge, 
the sole means of our reading and interpreting the universe 
and of finding its laws, including the law of the conserva- 
tion of these very energies themselves ; and in the long run, 
these very energies are only known as modes of this 
consciousness, which, though nothing as a physical energj', 
yet knows, and in a certain important sense, as the idealist 
maintains, creates and conserves all things. In fact, the 

BtJior of the History of Materialism admits as much 
lere he says, " We are justified in assuming physical 
oditions for everything, even the mechanism of thought ; 
but we are equally justified in considering not only the 
external world, but the organs also with which we perceive 
it, as mere imagesof that which actually exists," In fact, con- 
sciousness, which Ls not force, or energy, and consequently not 
matter nor capable of acting on matter, stands declared as a 
wholly distinct thing from matter, divided IVoni it by an 
impassable gulf; and wc thus return to the old dualism of 
Descartes, while the materialist is aiming at monism. But 
if, as this pa.ssage from Lange allows, the external world 
and the organs with which we perceive it, including, of 
course, all forms of energy, be " mere images of that which 
actually exists," then we have here shadowed forth two 
systems, both different from materialism. For these images 
are each and all pictured on the canvas of consciousness, 
end are never produced elsewhere, and bo far as the images 
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are saiil to make up our uulTeise, as they certainly compose 
all that we directly know of it, we have an assertion of 
idealism. To this Byateui, indeed^ both Lange and Professor 
Huxley agi-ee ; but also — and this is a most material point 
—if all be the "mere hmtgea of thit whieJi axluaUy exists, 
a thu-d system, very different from both materialism and 
ideaham, is indicated — the system of realism, as old as Plato, 
and held by Kant and Herbert Spencer, who both believe 
that there are real tbingH or a real something behind the 
phenomena that compose tlie material of our knowledge, 
though they do not make the old Platonic mistake of 
supposing the phenomena to be copies or images of it, but 
merely effects, or modes, or expressions of it. 

But after all, is not couscionsness, or thought, an energy 
of a certain sort ? Bare consciousness, the mere pasuva 
knowledge of our mental states, may not be energy, though it 
is the unique product of it ; still, the severe effort of thought 
in which cerebral energy is drawn upon and consumed should, 
we think, when produced, be reckoned as energy, at least 
as stored-up or potential energy. It is admittedly the 
product of energy ; then, unless there is a waste, contrary 
to the law of conservation, this product should count as 
energy. It has, to nao the scientific language, enetgy of 
position, or potential energy ; and, in fact, it may some- 
times exert a most potent energy. But it ia not energy <S 
the sort that physics is concerned with, says the materialist. 
Thought cannot move a single cerebral atom, thinks Lange, 
not so much as the millionth part of a miUimetre out of the 
path marked for it by the laws of dynamics, without render- 
ing all the formula of the uuivcj-se inapplicable. But still, 
the thought which has burned up my cerebral energy to pi-o- 
duce it, may, when produced, react on the cerebral atoms of 
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I'^Uier minds, if not on those of my own. The objective 

' thought expre^ed in the law of natural selection, in the 

drama of FaiLst or of Hamlet, or even in the law of 

the transformation and conservation of energy itself, has 

produced a great commotion in the cerebral atoms of many 

the first time that they were put into nerve-communieation 

with it. But it was not tlie thought, it was the atoms 

themselves which produced the agitation on receiving an 

external material stimulant, replies the mateiialist. At 

' bast, we reply, the stimulant was due to the thought, which 

8 the occasion, the producing cause of it, \\Tien an orator 

duces excitement in his audience, does not thought move 

ite atoms from their quiescent state and customary paths 1 

y.Or is it only the ceivbral atoms of the orator acting on 

lose of his audience ? But this, at least, we cannot suppose 

t the ease instanced of our being moved by the reading 

' Hamlet. Here the original producing atoms have long 

. scattered, and yet the Kpiritual energy which, in 

ciation with the material atoms, once gave birth to this 

Barvellous product is still here in this book, arrested, 

Irystallized, and most potent to stir our brain and thrill 

r nerves. For, as Milton has pertinently observed, " books 

not dea<l things, but do contain as in a phial the 

totent efficacy of the spirit that bred them." 

Again, may not joyful news exalt the state of the atoms, 
sad thoughts depress them, steady thought and brain labour 
quiet and compose them ? May not even the " written 
^iroubles of the brain," revived and read by the light and 
p!|>ower of memory, strongly move the very molecules 
themselves which, nevertheless, must be employed, as we 
grant, to produce the painful impression ? No, the 
tnatcrialist retorts, these written troubles are merely 
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pci'sistcnt painful positions of the atoms; their revival by 
memory is merely a freah agitation of them, the pressure 
upon an old sore. But what makes the pressure ? Not the 
atoms themselves, but the fact of memory on ita cooBcioos 
siJc. When our past troubles and sorrows are revived in 
consciousness, our brooding over them, that ia, our eonacioua 
thought of them, still reacts upon tlic atoms, and tlius 
thought, thus consciousness, is still an efficient power or 
energy. 

But, saya the thorough-going materialist, to cut the 
matter short, thought, emotion, cannot act on the atoms of the 
brain, because, in fact, thought is only made possible by the 
atoms, and is no more than a conscious sjTubol of a par- 
ticular position of them. It is always an effect of some 
arrangement of them; and when you affinn that thought, 
or volition, or emotion acts upon them, what really takes 
place is action amongst the atoms themselves, of which 
action, thought, or volition, is but a symbol, or expression, 
or result. Wlien you say that painful memories meditated 
upon affect them, the brooding over the painful memories 
is itself only a painful position of particular brain particles, 
a persistent and uimatural pressure on them 

We reply, all this may be true, and yet thoughts from 
without and even from within may and do move men, and 
consequently must move the molecules of the brain. They 
must be the first causes of the brain agitation which ia not 
self-produced. Ideas from without move men mightily; 
and they move the world ; consequently they must move 
the brain atoms into tlie new position which may serve to 
express them. In like manner, volitions act upon the 
cerebral corpuscles. A strong determination is borne in 
upon us from the outside from counsel, example, experience, 
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and this also compela the atoms into the requisite physical 
places. But it makes the atoms obedient servants instead 
of being blind and arbitrary masters — an important differ- 
ence. It delivera the will fi-om mechanical necessity and 
random chance, and gives it a practical freedom by allowing 
conscious motives to determine our volitions and govern 
our actions, instead of the last chance or self-determined 
position of unintelligent atoms. In a word, thought acta on 
the atoms as well as these on it. Thought remains an 
energy which can act not merely on our own cerebral atoms, 
but, what is more directly to our purpose, on the thoughts 
and acts and feelings of others. The law of the conserva- 
tion of physical energy is not perhaps defeated ; but it is 
inapplicable here. It is inapplicable, or it must receive a 
new extension. For physical energy is not aU enei^ ; 
there is spiritual energy also, however little the extreme 
materialist may be disposed to accept the fact. There is 
spiritual energy, which is conserved like the physical, but 
which, imlike it, is ever on the increase. The thoughts of 
great minds live after them, and, by producing ever new 
thought, are a constant and inexhaustible source of ever 
new energy. 
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The only question remaining is whether this unique and 
indestructible and increa.'iing energy can be explained 
completely and solely as a product of the due position of 
cerebral particles — a question to which all thinkers, except 
the most extreme materialints, will, we think, still give as 
decided a negative in our days as in the days of Descartes 
and Kant. 

§ 3. Let us now assume, what all men believe, what 
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Kant and Spencer have tried to establish on philosophical 
grounds, what even materialists such as Lange and Huxley- 
are driven to admit, that there is something more in the 
world than phenomena actual or possible, that there is a 
something behind or under or immanent in all phenomena, 
even under the cerebral atoms. This something it is not 
necessary that we should be able to describe ; and indeed 
it is sufficiently evident, as all positivista assure ua, as well 
as Kant, that, admitting its existence, neither our senses 
nor our understanding can ever penetrate behind phenomena 
to tell us anything further respecting it. But the mere 
existence of this transcendent something is quite enough to 
destroy all materialism, and indeed, unless this noumenal 
existence be regarded as mind, all idealism as weU. This 
something behind can neither be matter nor yet force, for 
these, as we see and feel them, are entirely phenomenal Nor 
can it be anything even remotely resembling matter or force. 
It cannot be, aa some 8Up[MJse, an original of which these 
are copies, which la a wholly groundless and unprovable 
assumption. We cannot even prove it to be mind resembling 
our mind. All that we can say of it is, that it is an exist- 
ence, a substance, of which mind and matter are, as Spinoza 
held, modes, or symbols, or manifestations. 

But if this Something be once granted, it is quite aotli- 
cient to destroy all materialism, and, unless it be in some 
sort mental, as Berkeley held, all idealism as well. It would 
even destroy the eclectic system of material-idealism, de- 
fended by Profe.saor Huxley." For clearly this Something 
is an element not to be ignored, if we desire to derive the 
universe from a single principle, be it matter or mind. For 
might it not be the moving principle of all things, the root 
• Lifrcifn'umf.p.SS. 
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and source and support of thought, of matter, of energy, a» 
mere emaoations from it and manifestations of it ? Perhaps 
it is at thia moment the first principle and real quickener of 
my thought, deeper than the molecular movements in the 
cerebral atoma whicli Huxley regardri as the ultimate cause 
of consciousness,* but which are themselves moved and 
animated by thia first principle. In a word, may it not be 
the moving principle of thought, that which prompts ua to 
these high and searching inquiries respecting itself at thia 
moment, as it equally was the moving principle of the homo- 
geneous nebular gas millions of ages ago ? And, indeed, we 
must all believe it so to be. It is one and the same eternal 
substance which was then, and now is, at the bottom of all 
things — a substance, one, eternal, infinite, and unfathomable 
beyond its phenomenal manifestations ; the secret sustainer 

kd necessary ground at once of the univei-se and of the 
reason, and whose withdrawal for a moment, if we 
"dare make ao wild a supposition, would cause the frame of 
the universe to disjoint, woiild produce the wild welter and 
hurly-burly of the atoms both in the brain and in the 
los, and would make all things revert to the chaos 

id ancient night from which the old mythologies derived 
tbem. Indeed, the bare notion so shakes the reason in 
trying to imagine it, as to prove that the final support of 
the human reason and of the solid material universe are one 
and the same — the Infinite Substance of Spinoza, the God 
in whom all mankind believe, and of whom the theologians 
bave ever been vainly endeavouring to present us with 
hie images. 
A state of chaos, whatever may have been the crude be- 

Tb of men, there never was in the cosmos, nor ever can be. 
• Lifr of Hum*, p. 79, 
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The existence of God as the etemaJ support of the universe, 
as the inmost nerve and essence of thouglit, is our guarantee 
to the contrary. And this belief is coDfirmed by Science. 
Far as her ken stretches backward in time tJirough miilioaa 
of centuries, she tliscovcrs law ; deep as she penetrates now 
into space, she finds the same, But, replies the materialist, 
these laws are only the necessary behaviour of matter ; and 
matter, filling apace, the seat and source of its own energies 
and governed by its own necessary laws, is God. There 
is nothing but matter, coarse or fine, together with the 
energies which play about it, filling up space ; nothing 
but matter, composed ultimately of similar atoms, from 
the solid spheres to the azure abyss in which they swim; 
itself merely a fine ether, a subtler and more attenuated 
matter. Democritus was right. There exists nothing 
but atoms and the void ; save only that the void iff 
ether, a rarer matter. And in reply to this, we can only 
ask the materialist, How can this be maintained to-day, 
when it ia acknowledged that all we know of matter 
ia only phenomenal, only what our five imperfect senses 
tell us ; when, further, the most important fact about 
matter is now seen to be, not the matter itself, whose 
atoms seem vanishing quantities, but the vai-ious Protean 
energies that play about it, and when these various 
energies, transrautable as they are into each other, are 
themselves only known phenomenally, as interpreted by 
a higher spiritual energy, which last, however mysteri-' 
ously conditioned by these lower physical energies, can 
in no respect be regaixlcd as a product of them, sinca 
of productivity science knows nothing beyond the bare 
fact of succession ? 

And, in fact, notwithstanding assertions to the contrary. 
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i doubted if this is not the position held hy the 
f the Rielory of Creation, as we have seen it 
is that oF Lange in his History of Materiallam. For 
Professor Haeekel haa prefixed to the title-page of hia 
, work the great lines from Wordsworth's T'lntem Abbey 
1 which the belief in God, which we defend, has received 
1 most splendid poetic, if not philosoj>hic, statement, the 
ines where the poet tells us of — 

A Presence that disturbs na ivilh the joy 
Of elevated tbongbta ; a, eeaae aQblime 
or sometiuDg Tar more deeply interf aaed. 
Wbose diToUing is tbe liRkt oF sottiag aaaa, 
And the ronad o<:eau. and the liring air. 
And tbe blue ak;, and in the mind of man i 
A motioD and a spirit, tliat impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thoaghta. 
And roUa thrutigb all thinga. 

If this passa^ does not recognize something more in 

laven and earth than is dreamt of in the materialistic 

ilosophy, we are greatly astray in our interpretation 

And how Haeekel would reconcile this assertion 

' "something far more deeply interfused" with his own 

l-asserted vionism and mateiialism, it would be hazardous 

) say. Pei'haps he woidd attempt to do so by denying 

that he is a materialist, as in one place he does. But 

how, then, is he a monist, as he so often asserts ? And 

iow does he deduce the universe, including life and 

fought, from physico-chemical laws ? Certain it is that 

lis something recognized, in the passage quoted, as un- 

srlying both matter and mind, is also something very 

fierent from matter, in whatever form encountered, or 

I the forces of matter, however they be transformed or 

tombined. 

Professor Huxley's materialism is more consistent and 
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more outepoken. In liis last utterances upon the subject, 
be states it clearly ; while at the same time be pvea 
us our cboice between the materialistic and the idealistic 
solutions. "For any dGmonstration that can 1« given 
to the contrary effect," he says, " the collection of per- 
ceptions which make up our consciousness may be an 
orderly phantaamagoria generated by the ego, unfolding 
its successive scenes on the background of nothingness ; as 
a firework, which is hut cunningly arranged combustibles, 
grows from a spark into a eorruscation. and from a corrusca- 
tion into figures and words and cascades of devouring fire, 
and then vanishes into the darkne^ of night." 

" On the other hand," he continues, " it must no less 
readily be allowed that, for anything that can be proved 
to the contrary, there may bo a real sometliing which \| 
is the cause of all our impressions; that sensations, 
though not likenesses, are symbols of that something; 
and that the jmrt of that something which we call the 
nervous system, is an apparatus for supplying us with a 
sort of algebra of fact, based on these symbols : a brain 
may be the machinery by which the material universe 
becomes conscious of itself." • 

Now, ao far as one holds the first of these two 
alternative positions here ofi'ered to us, lie is an absolute 
egoist and idealist, as Fichte was. The world ia phe- 
nomena and notliing else, constructed by the ego, which 
ia the single and solitary existence on the vast vacuity 
of nothingnes&t ^ut so far as one holds the second 

• Lif, of llumf, pp. 61, 62. 

t Tliu, botveTcr, ia not quite tbe vion of Hamc, m Profeuor Huilej 
ra-ast Icrniw; for Dume eorposBod Ficbte in Dot on]y ilestrojing matter, but 
in dissolving tbe ego ilsolf. He denied that there was an nndcrlfing 
BpiritQiil flubatance, or egn, any mora limn K nmteriBl eobctpBce aiid be 
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view, and believes in a " real something which ia the 
cause of our impresaiona," he ia clearly not an idealist, 
Lut a materialist— if this real eoraethiug be matter, as at 
first it appears to be. However, we are told that, even if 
this view be accepted, we should be " still unable to 
refute, the arguments of pure idealism. The more com- 
pletely the materialistic position is admitted, the easier 
it is to show that the idealistic position is unassailable, 
if the idealist confines himself within the limits of passible 
knowledge." Here we have the choice between idealism 
and materialism presented to us. But, as Professor Huxley 
elsewhere admits that "our knowledge of matter is re- 
stricted to those feelings of which we assume it to be 
the cause," * it would not be difficult to show that in 
reality he is at one with Kant and Spencer and those who 
admit a something behind, different from what we call matter 
and what we call mind. As lie speaks of "the unknown 
cause of sensation," which Descartes calls the "je ne sais 
quoi dans les objets," and Kant the " noumenon," or " Ding- 
an^ndi"-f it is clear that here is a something different 

took awBj all nnity, reality, identity, and enbstance from tho ego, by 
resolving it, or ivbnt wo call " self," into a lerios □( iatemal phcDomcna, " a 
bnodte of perceptionSi" to use his own remnrlcnblo phraae. Willi Haros, 
there is only phsDomeDa in the nniTeree, aelf-prodnced, or wholly unknown 
aa to their oausaB, Binoa we have no oonceptioa of oatuation or prodnctiTity 
beyond tho tact of obaerTed Hnccesaion. With Ficbte, the ego eiiats as a 
creative agency; with name, it does not exiat at all as any eingle or real 
thing ; nut STon aa the ligbt of oonscionsuoBS or tboaght, nor yel as will. In 
EtrictneBB, Qamo ia not even an idealist. In bis view there oiiata only 
phenomena, wbioh come and go without any reason. We ahoalJ not even 
the reaaoD. We believe, indeed, tbat they will appear again, that tha 
will rise to.morrow ; this ii an inBtinotive belief, engendered by ouBtom ; 
bat for all that, this unirerse ot shifting phenomena migbt, for aught we 
collapse to-morrow, without leaving a wrack behind, not even aa 
impraadon or an idea, tlie only things he believed in. Home is, in (ant, k 
nihilist in philosophy, and almost tho only one. 

• Lift of Hunt, p. 81. + Ibid., p. 86. 
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from what we call matter, and that he U neither a 
materialist nor an idealist, but a believer in an unknown 
reality, the cause of all our sensationa. 

In spite, then, of the doctrine of evolution, and at 
the conservation of energy, there is still a vacant spacft 
left for Deity; not, indeed, for one endowed with the 
customary anthropomorphic attributes, but for one all 
the more transcendent for that very reason. Before the 
cosmic vapour broke from its quiescent and homogeueou*. 
state, there. was an existence different from it; under tfe 
there was something superior to it and animating it. It 
is not asserted that matter was not coeternal with 
the principle that first moved it, and of which it waB 
but the phenomenal expression. This may or not havs' 
been the case ; but if, as is true, we cannot think tha' 
absence of matter, much less dare we suppose the absence; 
of its immanent moving principle, which declared itself 
in the cosmos, in life, and at length in human thoughts 
as Hegel maintains. In a word, behind the materialist's 
army of hydrogen atoma, prepared to create worlds, w»i 
are still compelled, even on the materialist's own showing 
to posit a marshalling and directing agency, to postulate •! 
principle of movement which we cannot mentally pictura 
to the imagination, but which we must yet think 
existing. 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE EVOLUTION MATERIALISM AND THEOLOGY. 

§ I. The real sting and danger of Darwinism in its theologi- 
cal reference does not lie in the pessimist views that it some- 
times suggests even to evolutionists like Haeckel; for we 
see that both its distinguished founder and the thinker who 
has worked it into a new system of philosophy, discern, 
with some reason, a spirit of good in the evil things that 
evolution and natural selection bring before us. The 
origin and permission of pain and evil was, indeed, always 
an insoluble enigma for theology, on the supposition of a 
Being of infinite goodness as well as power and wisdom ; 
for why did He not prevent it ? And the hardy optimism of 
Leibnitz, which attempted to solve the difficulty by boldly 
asserting that evil was not really evil but only a privation, 
a negation of good, or at all events a condition of greater 
good, is, to say the least, as compatible with the scientific 
story of the rise and progress of man as with the theological 
story of his fall and only partial recovery. The danger of 
Darwinism lies in another direction, namely, in showing us 
a natural explanation of all the evil, real or apparent, from 
necessary causes that could not conceivably be otherwise ; 
and again, in raising up before our vision the old and 
threatening apparition of chance, as a co-ordinate shaping 
agent, with a blind and mechanical necessity in the evolu- 
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tion of all things, the evil aa well as the good. For, given 
the uaturo of all individual liviug beinga, as essentially and 
neceaaarily self-conserving ; given tlie necoaaarily geometrical' 
rate of reproduction, and the blind strength of the repro- 
ductive instincts ; given the necessarily limited supply d 
food ; given the large chapter of contingencies that must for 
ever beset every species of animals, and still more every 
individual ; — given all these, and Darwin shows us clearly 
that the struggle for existence necessarily begins; tha 
struggle for life, which in so many cases means death to 
other beings, begins ; and good and evil ai-e necessarily 
introduced to the world together, to begin an eternal strife. 
Even moral evil, which appears only in man, is necessary 
as well as moral good ; neither can appear till some society 
exists, after which both are necessary and predictable from 
the natui'e of the social units and their incidental circum- 
stances. In the whole Darwinian picture of the unlverss 
and its process of evolution, necessity and natural Belectioni 
rule as by native right, while " next to them high arbiter 
Cliance governs all." 

Yet more. Though the evolution doctrine, in the bands 
of Herbert Spencer, is not materialism, and declines to ba 
identified with materialism — which is characterized as a 
futile hypothesis — nevertheless evolution has furnished new 
arguments and suggestions of which the materialist 
eagerly availed himself in order to dispense with the notioa' 
of mind and purpose in the explanation of the origin and 
present existence of the univei'se. The revised material! 
of Buchner and Molcschott in Gennany, a quarter of A: 
century ago, had mainly baaed itself on physiological con-! 
elusions and on the new law of the consei-vation of energy, 
in attempting to show that mind in man, like every otJier 
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force, or energy, in Nature, was an inseparable concomitant 
of matter; in particular that thought was a product of 
■ebral action, wliich in its turn was merely energy trans- 
t&rmed, — in the last resort the energy of heat due to the 
food consumed. Matter and force are inseparable, and this 
force, after various transmutations, being stored up. in the 
brain and nerves, found a vent in thought and feeling, &s in 
other oigana of the body it animated and performed other 
functions. There was no entity called the soul anywhere 
apparent or discoverable by any test ; there was but an 
elaborate brain organization, whose special function it was 
to think, as it was the function of the heart to pump up 
blood, of the eye to see, and even, as affirmed by Vogt, of 
the liver to secrete bile. 

But ail this woidd not suffice for a coinpiete materialism, 
even if satisfactorily proved. For there still remained the 
belief in a Supreme Mind, unshaken by this materialism, 
even if it be fully granted that what we call our minds are 
in all i-especta products of the brain machinery and nervous 
telegraphy. There was still the belief, deep in men's minds, 
which Bacon, the initiator of the inductive and positive 
philosophy, and himself sometimes classed with the mate- 
rialists, has given expression to in his essay on " Atheism : " 
"I had rather believe all the fables in the Legend and the 
Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this univeraal frame is 
without a mind." Moreover, there were proofs seemingly 
cogent and unanswerable adduced in support of the beUef 
In particular, there was tho famous argument from design 
and Final Causes. But now it appears that Darwin has at 
last enabled the extreme materialist to attack and carry the 
design argument, the last and hitherto impregnable fortress 
behind which Natural Theology had intrenched herself; the 
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argument that even Mill admitted, as having the balance of 
probabilities in its favour; and from which Kant himself, 
the great conqueror in these regions of speculation, after a 
close siege, at length, contrary to hia usual practice, drev? 
off his investing forces, having finally accepted it, as at 
least subjectively true. And what was the argument that 
so universally recommended itself, and that was treated 
with such respect ? Briefly ; that the seeming marks of 
design, and esjiecially the exquisite adaptations in tha 
organic world, prove the existence of a designing mind. 
The wing of the bird, the fin of the fish, the eye and hand 
of the man, — these and countless other constructiona exhibit 
such admirable and astonishing adaptations, are so perfectly 
fitted to their proper ends of flight, of sight, of infinitely 
various mechanical effort, that they must have been planned 
and conceived by an infinitely intelligent mind, and con- 
structed by supreme executive skill. The animals did not 
make themselves with all these wonderful organs, and blind 
Nature could not make them, therefore there must have 
been a shaping and intelligent Deity. But how, su^eets 
Darwin, if all these skilful products were only slowly 
brought to their present perfection, if they were all im- 
proved, lite human inventions, from an elementary stage 
partly because their individual possessors made use of them, 
partly because those, who through chance inherited the best, 
succeeded beat in the battle of life, and handed on to their 
offspring the acrjuired advantages ? How if the perfect eya 
were an instniment thus slowly achieved, and one which 
was improved gi-adually, as a telescope is improved, though. 
without inventor or improver other than the poasei 
who by use improvea it, aaaisted by natural selection, whick 
picks out for survival those who possess the best inatru- 
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How, in fact, if all these admired constnictiona 
rere results that remained, instead of preeonceptioii.1 
»«tecuted all at once ; if they seem ckefs-d^teuwe of work- 
lahip, solely becaiise Nature, like an artist careful of his 
reputation, has exhibited only her best works, and has 
destroyed all her inferior ones 1 

In fact, Darwin assures us the eye was constructed by 
ncndlesB selection on the part of Nature, who, commencing 
pbperations on a mere nerve sensitive to the rays of sunlight, 
ty ever preserving those individuals with the slightest 
perceptible improvement in the organ after this rudimentary 
stage, at length perfected an instrument so indispensable for 
jlie needs of most animals. The improvements in all organs 
e made by Nature, herself in reality of most uninventive 
genius, hut who always acted on the simple rule, which 
cost her the least possible trouble, of selecting those who 
by chance had already got an advantage in any of these 
organs, and entrusting to them the honour and responsibility 
of continuing the species togetlier with the acquired ad- 
vantage. yVnd this simple method, requiring so little 
reflection or genius, this rule of thumb so to speak, if in- 
variably acted upon, and especially if it is carried out 
faithfully for countless ^ea, seems fully adequate to accom- 
plish the final marvel. Let Nature but favour and keep 
tlie l)est specimens of her species, and ever drop the inferior 
ones, and at the end often thousand or a hundred thousand 
years, she will have some surprising and most select results 
to show. The perfect result which now so much astonishes 
ua in the human eye, is but the final sum of an infinite 
series of small incremental advantages acquired in this 
way during the cnuntless ages since the first germinal eye 
mysteriously appeared in the starfish or mollusc. It in 
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true that Nature, having leanied her art, now does her 
work far more easily and expeditiously. She constructs 
a hand, an eye, a whole body, and multitudes of them, in a 
very short space of time coniparatively, because when she 
has once gained any advantage, or learned an art in th& 
organic sphere, she liolds to it by a blind conservative 
instinct, and faithfully reproduces it in the next generation, 
through the fact of inlieritance. Though even in these 
cases of rapid reproduction, embryology teaches that the 
embryo goes through the same successive stt^es in the 
womb that the long line of its phylogenetic ancestors passed 
through, only that the steps of the process which it coat 
Nature millions of yeara to learn in the ease of the specie^, 
are now, in the case of the individual, abridged into a Few 
weeks or months. 

This is the whole story. And here the design argument, 
as formerly understood, loses its point and force, apparent: 
design being explained by and resolved into natural proceas 
and the fact of inheritance. What we mistook for a pre- 
conception in an infinite niind, realized by an almighty 
and skilful hand, is a most excellent result that chance has 
spared and that natural selection has brought to the fronL- 
And suppose an objector were to maintain that this con- 
servative faculty of Nature's; this obstinate holding on to' 
an advantage tmce gained, and passing it on from parent 
to offspring ; this marvellous faculty of repeating in a few- 
weeks or months all the creative skill which it took millions 
of years to acquire; this facility of reproducing at a few 
sittings the choicest masterj>ieces of her work, elaborating' 
the human eye in a dark i-egion, carving the human hand,' 
and laying up the tender cells and coils of the futiu'e brain ; 
— that all tliis is to tlie full as extraordinary ami tranacen- 
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(lent workmausliip as watt ever the supiKised sudden ci'catioiis 
of s]}ecies witli all theii' orgaus and adaptations. Yea, the 
materialistic biologist tells ua, it is quite as wonderful ; but 
it ia a fact, however astonishing, and as a fa«t it is conceiv- 
able, while the other account of supernatural creation is a 
tiction, and of the woret kind, because it never could be 
made conceivable to us under our existing mental con- 
ditions. Moreover, extraordinary as is the evolution before 
birth of any living being, human or other, there ia no 
appearance of the action of a mind at work unfolding each 
stage of the process ; on the contrary, acience, which has 
lately been dee])ly engaged on the subject, tella ua only of 
the action of matter, the evolution one after another, and 
according to regular ascertainable laws, of the wonderful 
properties stored up implicitly in all-powerful and mys- 
terious matter. A mysterious, univoi-aal, immanent power 
IB here manifested, if you will ; the materialist affirms that 
it is a power inherent in and belonging to matter, and most 
certainly it is not mind in any sense of that term to which 
we can attach a meaning. Even if we grant a universal 
power at every point and pulse of the organic, as of the 
inorganic world, existing eveiywhere and at all times, still 
this would not be a universal mind, but a universal power 
or agency; and if we are to use our words with any definite 
meaning, we cannot affirm that there is a supreme mind at 
work, shaping the individual organs by supernatural power 
before birth, when acience assures us that it is all done by 
natural processes. There is no more trace of mind in the 
short process of evolution which the science of embryology 
surveys, than in the long processes of evolution of which 
Darwin tells us this is but a very brief epitome. The evo- 
lution of the indivitlnal, with all its exquisite adaptations. 
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is aa wonderful truly as the evolution of & plfmet, as the-fl 
evolution of the human species ; but it is no more brought | 
about, than were those others, by the action of a super- I 
natural raind planning it or of a supernatural hand I 
achieving it; which are clearly mere wonls that convey J 
no meaning. It is done by regular, natui-al steps and I 
processes which science is learning to trace and exhibit to" 
us as invariable laws, mysterious and marvellous in the last 
result, indeed, but only, as all ultimate facts and laws are 
and must be, from the laws of embryonic development and 
natural selectiou to the law of gravitation, although they,,] 
in the long run. relate only to matter and its varioual 
manifestations, 

§ 2. Thus, the new materialism seeks to draw renewed 1 
life and nutriment from Darwmism. Can it be said to this I 
materialism, which bases itself upon doctrine of evolu- 
tion, that, whether there be or be not marks of infinite 
wisdom and goodness discoverable in the entire i 
process, yet a God, intelligent and moral, must be postulated 
as the Author of conscience and the moral law in man ; 
God who, moreover, still exists aa a moral Legislator and \ 
Ruler, and who will finally make virtue and happiness ' 
coincident hereafter, as we feel they should be, though they 
never actually are, upon the earth ? This is Kant's argument 
for the existence and moral government of God, reproduced 
in Mr. Matthew Arnold's " something not ourselves that J 
makes for righteousness," 

But in answer to this wo are assured, not merely by the I 
materialists, but by scientific moralists like Darwin and J 
Spencer, that from the circumstances and necessities ofj 
the case, men themselves must have invented morality,! 
slowly but surely — a conclusion which is confirmed byj 
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'Tylor's and Lubbock'a roaeaichea into the primitive 
itory of mankind. The germs of all morality, we are 
told, are contained in two primitive instincts — the in- 
l«tinct of self-preservation and the i-eproductive instinct; 
in particular social morality, or morality proper, im- 
plied in oiu' obligation to our fellows, is to be traced to 
the former. Morality is a necessary corollary from the 
itinct to live, so much so that, being given tliree, or 
'en two, social, not to say human, beings agreeing 
to live together in any kind of union, however loose, 
morality of some degroe and amount, however slight, 
must result. Three men, three ants, could not live and 
labour together without manifesting the essential elements 
of morality. Union, besides allaying mutual fear and dis- 
trust, secures certain evident advantages ; two can obtain 
by their united labours more than double the amount of 
food and raiment that each working sepai'ately could procure. 
"ere the self-preserving instinct conies into play. But 
ley could not have the advantages of union unless there 
mutual trust, a fair division of labour and of its acqui- 
dtjons ; and here we have the essential germs of truth and 
justice. Further, if in a primitive tribe of men, as in a 
colony of ants, there was not some zeal in inrlividuals for 
the common good, the society, as a whole, would not flourish, 
and the individuals themselves would be tlie losers. So 
surely, in fact, as the primitive units in a state of isolation, 
under the instinct of self-preservation, must act in ways 
that we could generally predict in pursuit of food, so surely 
when they come together, though still at first under the 
guidance of this instinct of self-preservation, or seU- 
advancement, they will observe, in their mutual intercourse, 
a rudimentary moral behaviour, which will in time become 
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eustonia and then i'ecognizc'<l laws, with a jiowev lodge-l 
somewhere to enforce theiu. 

All else follows in the natural course of evolution : the 
gi'adual improvement of morality will be accompHahed by 
natural selection favouring those tnbes or groups in which 
the social as well as othei- vii-tnes, as coumge, and sacrifice. 
wore most obnerved and practised. All the virtues nocessan' 
for society will lie thus developed if men live together — 
sociability, sympathy, pity, as well as regard foi- veracity, 
justice, and the geuoi'al weal. True, the vices may also 1m> 
developed in individuals, because at the bottom man remains 
a being with an obstinate instinct to seek his own advan- 
tage, which urges him to violate his duty to others ; but the 
united interest of the society is always a force antagonistic 
to these selfish impulses, and exerts itself to repress them. 
Of course, the looser the cohesion of the primitive societies. 
the leas scope there is for the development of the virtues, 
which, in a state of savage isolation, may be, as we still aee, 
almost non-existent, or may exist only in so far as the mere 
primitive unit, the family group, implies some small recog- 
nition of them. 

Morality is thus no special fact in human nature neces- 
sarily requiring a supernatural being to pi-oduce it. The 
moral law was not specially handed down from heaven to 
giude men's actions. Given only the self-conserving instinct 
inseparable from all living beings, given further the gei-ms 
of the piinciple of sociability so widely spread in tlie animal 
kingdom, — and all social animals, man included, must of 
necessity invent some system of morals. Morality in Has 
respect stands on the same level with art, science, mechanical 
invention, that they are all equally of man's creation and 
device. Morality, indeed, presupposes some ruduneiiti 
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form of society, to whose interoats it is strictly related, while 
the others, although they find their fostering and encourage- 
ment in society, do not necesaarily imply it, being possible 
in solitude. Morality, too, was eailier in the world than 
art, or science, or even religion (itself of natural origin). It 
■was probably not earlier than some rude mechanical arts ; 
but just as certainly as these were the devices of men 
themselves, so were moral notions and rules. Indeed, the 
first inventors could with better reason lay claim to 
inspiration than the first moralists ; to invent and to 
execute being a gift of the few, to perceive the need of 
moral conduct being common to all But as we believe 
^ that no God was required to teach men to shape their rude 
^H Btone hatchets, their spear and arrow heads; a^ the more 
^^L skilful conceived and shaped these, urged thereto and taught 
^^ftsolBly by the necessities of their position under the instinct 
^^Fiolive; the bee and the bird, under like impelling forces, 
displaying a like mechanical ingenuity ; — so men discovered, 
though much more easily and generally, the need and 
utility of the primaiy virtues. The real difficulty never came 
£vm not seeing clearly their necessity ; this was obvious 
enough, e^'cu to individuals of the earliest and rudest human 
'Jiordes, juat as it is instinctively obvious to the lower social 
animals to-day. The diflicidty was, and, though in much 
degree, still ia, to reduce moral sentiments and rules to 
'jjractice, in opposition to the powerful antagonistic forces 
■of selfishness and sensuality, which are in their essence 
instinctive, unreasoning, prone to boundless excess, and 
regardless of the good of others. Indeed, the difiiculty in 
ider times of curbing the ungovernable egotism of the 
individual was felt to be so great, that as soon as men had 
,Come to conceive the notion of supernatural and powerful 
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persoualities resident behind the forces and phenomena of 
Nature — fetishes, demonB, deities — the aid of some of them 
was specially invoked in order to give a supernatural sanction, 
the fear of the god's displeasure, in addition to the ordinarj- 
natural ones that society 9U]>plied. In still later times, we 
find the law-givera and founders of religions, in their several 
sacred books, affirming that they had received the moral 
precepts inculcated by them from heaven. But not the less - 
was morality a matter of man's invention, and practised long 
before the pretended revelations which afterwards came in 
to reinforce and confii-m it ; of human invention like the 
mechanical arts, but so obviously and instinctively apparent 
in its necessity, that where even two or three human units 
were aggregated together, tliere morality was sui-e to ai 
in the midst of them. Social necessity was the mother of 
morality, as individual necessity of the mechanical arts; 
but necessity was as much the mother of the one species of 
invention as of the other. 

Very eaily, too, but not till they had quite parted all ' 
company with their non-human relations, our forlorn and 
helpless ancestors must have experienced some dim religious 
feelings, begotten of fear, and awe, and ignorance, and blind 
dumb wonder, which Nature and her formidable forces, 
sometimes terrible and destructive, sometimes again seem- 
ingly beneficent and kindly disposed, would naturally stir 
within them. The primitive man found himself cast 
helpless into a universe fraught with manifold dangers, 
where all was uncertain, and the sentiment of absolute 
dependence on Nature and her capricious powers, unless he 
could tlud some way to placate them, was borne deeply in 
upon him. But haply, by figuring the powers of Nature 
OB beings like himself, as he would naturally do. they woald 
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be conceived as capable of bemg moved in a human way 
and rendered more favourably disposed. Hence came 
reli^on into the world, bom of fear, as Epicurus truly 
declared ; and hence religious pi-actice soon followed, in the 
shape of ceremony, sacrifice, and supplication to jiluase the 
lK)werful demons and deities. 

But morality, as already said, was prior to ifiligion. 
Men had moral notions at least aa early as religious feelings, 
and moral practice long before religion beeame organized 
into a system of worship with prescribed rites and cere- 
monies, so that religion was in no sense the source, but only 
appeared subsequently aa an ally, of morality. 

Long after religion had appeared, when a breathing- time 
in the fierce battle of existence was allowed, when leisure 
was possible, in an auspicious climate, and amidst happier 
conditions of lifu, art was born, and, following quickly uj)on 
art, science and philosophy — not from an immediate material 
necessity as in the case of practical inventions, nor from a 
social necessity as in the case of nioi'als, but in order to 
satisfy a new and inner need, a higher craving bom in the 
souls of men for beauty and truth. 

And, indeed, when one reflects, it might with a far 
greater show of reason be contended that a God was 
required to teach men the radiinents of art and science 
than of morality ; to implant the new perceptions of beauty 
and the new relish for truth — both such strange and unlikely 
visitants to the primitive savage soul — than to sow the 
seeds of morality, or toach men the piimary virtues, so 
ceiiain to be developed amongst them from the evident 
necessities of the case, without any external instruction. Or, 
if a divine author were postulated, to produce the first 
dispoaitiona to moi-al practice, the first dim feelings of pity. 
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of sympathy, of affection, and still more tlie disposition, so 
antagonistic to his innioat essence of aelf-consen'ation, to 
carry virtue to the extreme of self-sacrifice, the argument 
might have some force. But, couched in the Kantian fomi, 
that God exists as the original Author of the moral law, the 
argument, SiS we have just seen, has as little foundation iu 
reason as it lias historical justification under the searching' 
modem criticism of the sacred books of diflferent peoples. 

And as for the fact of conscience, continues the evolution 
moralist, — the feeling of duty and moml obligation now 
existing in men, upon which so mncli stress is laid by 
intuitional moralists and theological advocates, this, so &r 
as it is a real fact (though it is far from being a universal 
one), admits of a quite natural explanation. 

So far as it is a fact, it can be naturally accounted 
for; though in reality conscience is to be found in all 
degrees, from its almost non-existence to its very moderate 
average amount, and up to the high aud very exceptional 
degree that makes the hero and martyr accept death rather 
than be false t» it. The existence of the sentiment of duty 
is admitted, as also its occasional intensity ; but even in the 
extremest case, no supernatural cause or origin is necessary. 
Conscience, we know from science and history, has grown 
from the zero state to its present limited degree and range 
in the average individuals of civilized communities* we 
know already the natural causes of its commencement, and 
the natural history of its genesis and development is not far 
to seek. The explanation of the present fact of a developed 
conscience in man is simply this : Man being naturally a 
social animal, the social conscience has Iwen worked into 
the species by ages of dearly purcha-sed experience, the 
results of which were handed on from generation to genera- 
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Ijtion by inheritance. This experience it was that, ever 
wforcing the lesson— evident enough, one would have 
supposed, without it — of its absolute necessity, not merely 
for the general social weal, and to save it from internal 
dissolution, but still more pressingly to save it fipom 
ilestruction by external antagonist tribes, who, besides 
being braver, were more firmly knit together by the common 

t social bonds of mutual trust, a sense of justice, and regard 
for the general good. The aociotiea, in fact, which, besides 
being braver, were more moral, and had a more genei-ally 
diffused conscience, were tho.'*e that were favoured by 
natural selection, and survived. And the scientifically 
established fact of the transmission by heredity of acquireil 
moral and mental qualities, explains why modem societies 
have a greatly increased moral, no leB.s than industrial and 
intellectual capital, since each generation stai-ts with the 
, accumulated inheritance of the preceding, which, in its turn. 
^^Ut dioold hand on to the next in at least undiminished 
^^■■mount. We to-day are "the hell's of all the ages," 
' morally no leas than intellectually. It is true, some 
societies may be in a state of moral retrogression ; there 
may be a period of almost general moral degeneracy, as in 
the decline of the Koman Empire before Christianity arose ; 
but there comes, as then, an epoch of reformation, a new 
moral illumination, often brought about by one superior 
spirit, who, mistaking his own enthusiasm and the lugher 
intensity of hia own moral feelings for a divine voice, 
announces himself as specially commissioned from heaven to 
proclaim anew the moral law and the will of God. And by 
the powerful contagion of a great example and a great 
personality, througli the fact of sympathy existing in the 
mass of men, the great prophet or moral reformer has been 
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able to communicate in a measure his state of soul to uthers, 
and so at length to raiae society to the height it had lost, 
or even to a still higher moral level. 

Thus b to be explained the existence of conscience, and 
even, having regard to long periods, a continual increase 
in the clearness and range of its moral light. Our moral 
dispositions are thus strictly an inherited bequest. And 
virtue remains indestructible in the species as a whole, 
whatever deterioration it may undergo in a particular 
society or in particular individuals. So long aa the struc- 
ture of the brain and nervous system remains constant, as 
it does on the whole, conscience, morality, remaiaa safe 
from oijen assault or secret sap. If we have inherited a 
good conscience, like a good constitution, from our parents, 
we shall keep it, And morality in general, it may be safely 
said, will not be destroyed by the scientific teaching, 
because it is hidden and stowed away safely in an in- 
accessible region, in the inmost molecular constitution of 
the coils and cells of the brain and nervet, and can only be 
deteriorated or destroyed with thesa Morality is as in- 
destmctible as art or science ; its tendency, like these, is to 
further development and diffusion, not to a deterioration. 
Thus, then, in fine, there is no need to postulate the super- 
natural either for the commencement, the improvement, or 
the continual presei'vation of morality ; and the voice of 
conscience, that now speaks witli the acemnulated moral 
experience of thousands of generations, is no more the voice 
of Deity than the perceptions of beauty or truth, likewise 
inheritances, are special inspirations from Him. 

§ 3. Whence, then, the need, demands the evolution mate- 
rialist, of postidating a supernatural cause ? Not, certainly, 
for morality ; for we show you its natui-al earthly origin from 
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the necessities of man's life. Notfortlie creation of the earth 
and sun and planets ; for we can bIiow you how they must 
have been bom from physical and dynamical laws. To 
pi'oduce consciousness, you will probably say. But cou- 
aciousness, including its higher stages of self-consciousness 
and reason in man, was slowly evolved in the entire animal 
kingdom, culminating in the human species, from uncon- 
sciousness ; just as it was evolved in yom-self, who, between 
birth and maturity, have passed through precisely similar 
stages. This wonderful miracle of evolution has happened 
in your own case, as it has in that of all men ever bom, 
who attained to man's estate ; why, then, may it not have 
happened in the entire animal kingdom ? Doubtless the 
supposition implies the descent of man from the brute, as 
well as of all conscious life from unconsciousness, But we 
show you, there is no a priori impossibility in either of 
these suppositions, and we refer you to Darwin for further 
proofs of the first, and to Hoeckel foi' a probable proof of 
the second. Moreover, science at the present moment 
shows ua conscious and sentient life fading into unconscious 
and insentient forms in the debatable border-land between 
the plant and animal world ; it shows as unbroken con- 
tinuity from the plant to the human soul, as it is trying 
to show and has all but succeeded in showing unbroken 
continuity between chemistry and consciousness. You 
think, however, there is a gap between chemistry and con- 
sciousness shown in the first appearance of life itself. But 
why resort to the Dens ex machimi here more than else- 
where ? The first appearance of life, as of all things, is 
myatarious : we grant it. It is difficult to trace the laws 
which govern the successive stages of the evolutionary 
process ; still, science is fitst discovering them in embiyology ; 
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and life, you must allow, now begins with matter, wliether 
you admit or deny the possibility of bpoutaneous genera- 
tion. Matter is unquestionably first in the field to-day, 
in all cases where life afterwards emei^es. Matter must 
he first given, without life or mind, even though life and 
mind aftei-wards result. But a Creator, you think, with 
Darwin, must be pnatulated at the beginning, in order to' 
produce the first few foniis of life, granting that the laws 
of organized matter can accomplish all the rest. But 
what if chemical combination, aided and supplemented by 
natural selection, having infinite ages to make many chance 
trials and failures, and working under more favourable 
atmospheric or oceanic conditions, on the cooling surface 
of the globe, or better still, in the dark ocean beds, — 
what if, between them, they should have hit at last by 
accident upon some faint rude attempts at life, acanv 
rudimentary structureless forms, possibly like the monei-a 
as now exhibited ; which, having been once successfully 
launched into life, ainl well under way, aftei-warda, by 
the continuing favour of fortune and natural selection, 
grew and prospered, and were develojjed into much greater 
things ? What, in a word, if chemical aflinity and natural 
selection, that is to say, matter and its necessary laws, 
and neither on the one hand Chaos, nor on the other a 
personal world -fashioning Creator, were the original father 
of things ? 

And as for this rival hypotliesis, this supposed super- 
natural process of creation, reflect for a moment, and see if 
it be not a mere woi'd expressly invented to cover our 
ignorance — an empty name, which men pass oS" on them- 
selves for a real explanation. For, only think, what could 
this impossible process of creation from blank nonentity 
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—this Hudden iniraculoas sutumons and precipitation of 
b of aima and planets from the empty void, made from 
» pre-existent materiak ? If your mind can really " think 
^.the great thought of ci-eation," in thia fashion — so different 
* from either the Hegelian or the Dar^vinian conception of 
it — then indeed the process of miraculous ci-eation might be 
possible in the cosmos, since yonr mind at least ha^ accom- 
. plisbed the mai'\'eIlou8 process of creation, has constructed its 
I 'thought out of no existent or conceivable materials I And 
I the sudden creation (if a single living form, of a caterpillar, 
tfrom nothing, is no less difficult than the creation of a world 
: a host of worlds (possibly, indeed, it would be the more 
IKciilt feat of the two) ; for the mere physical magnitude 
Ktoakes no difference in the intrinsic difficulty, or, let ub say 
FtAtber, in its utter inconceivability and abaui-dity, even as 
I possible notion. But chemical combination to produce 
life ! — this, you say, is equally inconceivable and impossible. 
Not so. Wc merely conceive new properties to result from 
a new arrangement of the chemical constituents of matter 
— a thing with which the eye of Science is very familiar in 
her analysis and inten-ogation of Nature's processes. But, 
a^in you say, we cannot conceive how life should have 
ori^ually resulted from a particular an-angement of mole- 
cules. Can you conceive, then, how it now results from 
such an aiTangenient, thougli it does as a fact, as the most 
eminent embryologists bavi? shown us ? Or can you 
conceive how, at the present moment, as the baais of Ufe 
there is only protoplasm, in the lost analysis produced 
merely by the physical and chemical properties of oxygen, 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, with some other elements in 
small proportionH, thily combined together ? Can you 
Conceive, in fact, how anything which is wholly different 
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from its elementa should yet proceed from them ? — how 
water, for instance, shoiild come from oxygen and hydrogen ? 
and yet it does as a fact, however inconceivable and inexpli- 
cable, and how little aoevpr we could have expected such a 
wonderful transformation beforehand. At bottom, indeed, 
can you conceive why anything should come from anything, 
beyond the fact, which the senses constantly show us, or 
which Science, assisting our senses, discovers for us, that 
it actually does so happen t In the end, all final facts. aU 
the first appearing and becoming of things, even all aasoeia- 
tions of particular effects with particular antecedent con- 
ditions, are, as our scientific thinkers from Hume to Mill 
and Spencer allow, equally inexplicable, ec|ually raysterious, 
equally, if you will, mira«lea. But it is the business of 
Science to ascertain the laws and conditions under whicli 
these facts and appearances present themselves, to discover 
the constant relations governing both their successive and 
simultaneous states. These laws Science can discover ; to do 
so is her special work, interesting to the thinker and the 
savant, and useful to the world ; but she has learned, from 
the futility of all such speculations, to decline the further 
questions why matter has such properties, why it is governed 
by such laws, why it undergoes such Protean transformations. 
She has long since handed over the question of the v.'hy of 
phenomena to metaphysics, reserving to herself the question 
of the hoiv, the question of fact. Nor has metaphysics 
made much of the other problem of the why, over which 
she has so long puzzled herself. In the end. we nuist confess 
that we cannot tell why final facts are so, why they have 
been so, or why they should continue so ; and certainly the 
miracle and final mystery of Nature's ultimate facts and 
processes is not diminished by the postulate, which can 
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never be proved, of a power lodged beliind Nature, acting 
after the human Easliion, moving, constructing, meditating, 
iting as we men do, and still less by tlie further sup- 
ution of such a power acting in a manner entirely 
ipeniatural as weU as inconceivable, in the evoking of 
worlds and orgcuiisms &om pure nonentity, ur the void of 
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^L § 4. Here appear the outlines of a new and formidable 
^^■MterialiHtic s^'stom. Here once again the hydra-headed 
^^ptaterialism, so often slain in the course of tlio liistory 
^Hjf philosophy, rises up alive and aggi'es.sive ; and tliis 
^ffime seemingly armed at all points, and threatening to 
iJI the higher interests of man, the belief in God. the 
reality of virtue, the hopo of a Iieieaftcr. Smely, we are 
Klined to think, these recurrent phenomena, this repeated 
Bsorrection and apparition of the spectre of materialism, 
betokens something significant. What may it mean ? 
Jid can we give any answer to it ? For a real answer 
)ems m'gently required in our time once again. 

You have, indeed, shown, we say to the new material- 
It, that the universal mind has not woikcd according to 
as former rade conceptions ; that it did not suddenly 
call the spheres Into being from out the blank and empty 
abyss ; did not conceive, create from nothing, and then 
^&8hiou and piece together the jiarts of animal organisms 
^■p a watchmaker puts together the paints of a watch. Wc 
^^Blow that the Power wliich we postulate did not reveal 
^^Hs will to men in the moral law handed down from heaven 
^^■^ special mii-aele to chosen instruments. Nevertheless, 
^^hough you have shown how matter and mechanical laws 
iiught have been the parent of the physical worlds, you 
liave not yet, we conceive, satia&ctorily shown how they 
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could have been the sources of the spiritual world ; and 
you have not shown us what first moved matter itself from 
its original state of eternal rest, or what impressed law and 
order on the materials of the universe. 

You liave not shown how mere homogeneous matter, 
l>c it hydrogen gas or other unifoi-m substance, however 
refined, could run of itself into order and haimony, as 
disclosed in the mathematical figures and motions of the 
i-arth and planets and myriad sidereal worlds ; motions 
so labyrinthine, with never a collision, time so exactly 
kept that the earth is never a fraction of a second late - 
in her vast annual journey. Nor have you explained 
how these huge spinning spheres, same of them 
hundreds of thousands of miles in thickness, are bung 
in the heavens self-supported. Ai-e they really so? No, 
the law of gravitation keeps them all in their places. 
And what is gravity ? A imivei-sal property of matter, 
like inertia, you say. And why is not matter rather a 
property of it — of this mysterious invisible somctliing that 
admittedly governs it everywhere and at all times f What 
is this gravity ? We cannot tell. It is a word for uni- 
versally observed effects ; but we beUeve there Is a cause 
for it which is not matter itself.. To say that matter 
moves itself, and that gravity is a necessary law of matter 
in motion, looks like an explanation, but is really none. 

Then, according to your story, after innumerable 
tentative trials, at last elementary life appeared. Life 
was a happy hit, a fortunate and unexpected pi^oduct, 
entirely uncontemplated by Nature ! Let us grant this too. 
Did it appear first in the plant or the animal 1 Wo cannot 
say positively ; probably simultaneously, here affixing 
itself to a particular spot as a plant, and there finding 
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itself wonderfully endowed with the faculty of locomotion. 
Still, this new property of self-movement at pleasure is 
a very remarkable fact, for though the planets move, they 
are not supposed to be self-moved, but must obey a fixed 
external law of movement. Whence have the elementary 
forms of organic life this singular difference? Then the 
feeling of sentiency, and its gradual increase to consciousness, 
is a still greater marvel. Automatic movement and life 
mighty it is faintly conceivable, be products of chemical 
and physical law, and be expressible, as our automatists say, 
in terms of such. But the light of consciousness and thought, 
— ^how can we even faintly suppose this to have any relation 
to a particular collocation of the chemical elements? Is 
there not a gulf between chemistry and consciousness, 
admitted by the most eminent authorities in science; a 
difference for ever, than which none greater is conceiv- 
able, between mind and matter — between the internal and 
unextended states of knowing and feeling and their ex- 
temal and extended material conditions ; an abyss not 
to be bridged, between the cerebral atoms and thought, 
their supposed product ? But it is acknowledged that the 
word " product " is to be taken in Hume's sense of some- 
thing that invariably follows after something else, though 
we see no reason why it should so follow. Be it so ; but 
in that case your materialism and monism break down 
and become dualism; for if matter is not the efiicient 
cause of thought, but only an antecedent, wholly unlike its 
consequent ; if matter does not itself always actually think, 
or if one of its associated forms of energy is not transformed 
into thought, as the hardier materialists would affirm; — 
then there are two acknowledged things or entities in the 
universe, totally different in kind — matter and thought. 
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However, lest we should lie tlioiight to suatch at a 
merely %"erbal victoiy, extorted from partiealav scientific 
concessions, of tlic difference between matter and conscious- 
ness, wc are ready to grant the materialist that if he caa 
prove, beyond doubt or question, that fliatter — adding all 
its properties, if he chooses — was fii-st in tho field at the 
beginning, and that there was nothing else either behind 
it or immanent in it of a totally different nature, then 
mat«nalisin in it» most real and niguificant sense is pi'oved. 
We will allow it proved, without pressing him with the 
concessions of physicists and natiu-alists like DuLois-Bey- 
niond. Helmholtz, and Tyndall, who have admitted tlie gulf 
between consciousness and matter; I'oi' at least matter — 
the cerebral atoms — though unlike thought, produces it, is 
the cause of it in the scientific sense, the antecedent, with- 
out which it would not be ; while again, ages ago, matter 
was the parent of it, and of all things that have since 
been slowly evolved therefrom. 

The controversy lietween the matciialist and tliose who 
differ from him in thinking liis e:<pIanation of the univerae 
wholly insufficient, may fairly bo nanowed to this ]>oint : 
Was matter, and notliing else, first in the field at the 
beginning of things, oi' from all etemity? and is matter, 
and nothing else wholly different front it, to-day at the 
bottom of all things — life and thought included? Was 
matter tlie first, and is it still tlie last and deepest thing 
in the universe ? This is the real and only important 
question ; and if, as said, the materialist could really answer 
it satisfactorily in the affirmative, materialism in its most 
serious and important sense would be established. And 
further, wo are ready to accept the mateiialist's own 
statement of the nature of matter, various and comprehen- 
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f sive a& that h&a now become. We give liim the hai'd, in- 
' divisible atoms of physics, though these are rather an 
hypothesis, or, as Professor Bain tenns thom, " represen- 
tative fictions ; " we give the protoplasm in the oi-ganic 
ephere, and the molecules in the brain, as ctnially material ; 
and, if he wishes, we ai-e ready to regard tlie various forms 
of enei^ that play on or about matter as their solid basis 
of operations, as material likewise. Heat, electrical, 
chemical, and nervous energy, invisible in themselves, 
but which demonstrate thcu' existence hy visible or pal- 
I pable effects, we shall grant to be materiaJ, because they 
Fhave been found only in conjunction witli iiheuomenal 
■ matter. In fact, all that Science has been able to observe 
in tliis Protean matter, together with something which she 
, lia^ not observe'!, but the existence of which she only 
SOKpects, we are ready to grant ; and yet we feel comjielled 
' to ask— Is there not something more than all this phenomenal 
matter, and all this phenomenal energy ? Is there not 
something manifested in the universe wholly different 

I from it ? — something of which th&se things aie effects ; but 
irhich is nioi-e than these, and different from these, wliicli 
in fiiture ages will show far more effects than these, just as 
to-day it shows an infinitely more expanded vaiiety of 
matter, if so we must call it, than it did in the pleistocene 
period, and still more, than when it manifested itself as 
only a diffused fiery vapour. 

Was matter the whole at the beginning ? Was thei-e not 

something Ijehind ? At least, was there not a i>rinciple 

of development and evolution — an immaterial thing, you 

.must allow — something which requiied matter to work 

! tipon as matenal, and by means of which it showed 

its marvels? This process is not matter, and yet 
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thia is the essence of the whole universe in time, an it 
is still the most essential fact in ail existence. This 
process of development requires time, infinite ages, in 
which to ileciaie itsialf. It has declarcil itself on the earth 
in the various forms of matter, and it has also reached 
thought. What might not its tran.'^lations and expressions 
be through other infinite worlds '. Still only matter, 
you say, and thought an its product, if there be thought 
But are you sure ? and would matter under a sixth or 
seventh sense, revcxding a wholly new aide of existence, be 
our matter ? Woidd thought, its supposed pi-oduct, be our 
thought, if it received its materials through wholly difier- 
ent souicos and avenues, perhaps going far deejier into all 
possible existence than ours ? Has there not, then, been at 
work throughout the process of evolution, even on our earth, 
a mighty and mysterious something ? — a something which, 
if we will speak at all of it, we must describe aa a purpose, 
moving beneath and irresistibly pushing its way, unfolding 
itself, ascending higher and higher ? And the deposition 
of the germs which afterwards flowered fio gloriously in 
religion, art, morality, even science itself, — can this be said 
to be within the power of matter alone ? Have we not here 
creation after all ? At one time and at one moment thei-e 
did not exist in the universe certain things which have 
since appeared — life, consciousness, human affection ; at one" 
moment they wero not, afterwards they were. Is this evolu- 
tion or creation? Indeed, the name is indifferent; but never- 
theless, thi.-i fact of evolution or creation, call it which you 
please, still is — and you allow it — the very life and essenco 
of the world. Tliis is the one proccs.^ for ever going on, 
and now more prodigiously than ever. The birth and 
growth and life of every insect, of every flower, of every 
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man, are instances of it. The universe is still a perpetual 
process of evolution or creation. And what is the working 
power ? What evolves all the stages of the process ? What 
transforms all the energies? Matter, the universal blind 
mother, brings forth all from her dark womb! and the 
energies of matter transform themselves for ever and ever. 
To state it thus is indeed to proclaim loudly the futility 
of materialism, and yet this is all that materialists them- 
selves give us for explanation. 

Further, in all this process of evolution, in all tlicsd 
transformations of energy, where all is wonderful, there is 
one thing, one evolution, one transfoimation, pre-eminently 
wonderfuL There is the evolution of consciousness and 
thought, the supreme marvel of the universe ; there is the 
unique energy that slowly awoke to consciousness, that 
alone knows and contemplates all the other energies as 
well as itself We might almost conceive that everything 
else might be brought into connection with matter as the 
central principle ; that all the other facts in the universe 
might conceivably be hung from the plastic and flexible 
principle of matter as now viewed; but consciousness, 
with all its wonderful contents, this and its evolution 
are inexplicable by materialism, and can only receive ex- 
planation by postulating a principle wholly different from 
all that we know of matter. 

Or was consciousness, too, as well as life, only a lucky 
accident that Nature blindly stumbled upon ? Did Matter, 
blindly groping, while sorting her old materials, while 
arranging, and rearranging her atoms, at last hit upon this 
splendid thing by chance — this most surprising thing, had 
she any intelligence to perceive it and to be surprised. For 
a spirit arose beneath her blind passes, her fortuitous 
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motiona and combinations, dustined, if not to give eyes to 
Matter to rea/1 heraelf, at least to Ije her master and ruler 
a spirit that read into the face of Matter and Nattire a 
divine beauty, and foiind in her breast a truth unsuapected 
by hei'self; a soul, too, that found in itself infinite affections 
a.-) well as immoi'tal longings for a divine something no- 
where discoverable in nature or on the earth ; a soul that, 
in process of further evolution, began to nouriali ambitious 
and dazzling hopes of a future continued life as its inherent 
riglit and privilege, that dreamt of equality with the angel*, 
and of an immortaUty like the gods: — such being tJie 
startling phenomenon that was one day bom of mattci- in 
a mindless universe, the product of a lucky accident ! 

jj ■"•. The sinister question that lies at the root of all our 
new materialism, and which is brought prominently for- 
ward by Dai'winism, is precisely this old and threatening 
one — Was the universe bom of chance ? And aie all the 
giandest thuigs tliat have since appeared in it — thought, 
will, affection, beauty, entJiusiasm, like random products i 
This is the real fjueation forced upon us by the latest aspect ' 
of the materialistic philosophy, in alliance with the doc- 
ti'ine of evolution ; and now we are face to face with it. 

Was it accident that first depositc<.l the tingling nerve 
sensitive to the sun's mys, tliat afterwards, imder favour 
of natural selection, developed into the miracle of the 
human eye ? Was it accident that endowed the optic 
ner\-c with such very remarkable properties; and that 
awoke the inner and totally distinct seeing power — the 
reader behind the refracting lens and the optic nerve, who 
uses both ? And finally, was it accident that awoke all 
the other senses, together with consciousness and all ita 
varied components — emotion, sensations, and tlioughts ? 
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Let those who can believe this ; I for my part must 

elieve differently. We must believe that, in some wfty, 

though possibly only faintly analogous to our design and 

intention, the great resulte attained by Nature were intended 

p,4>y ber, and that she reached them hy a route. whicli was 

i any of the croas-roada of chance. They were both 

tended to appear, and they were not reached at hap- 

Ve are compelled to interpret the courao of evolu- 

s being under guidance; to believe that the final results 

i aimed at, that Nature did not stumble on her best 

rorks by sheer accident, the further results of which would 

lave utterly astonished herself liad she eyes to see. Let 

freely grant that the intention, design, plan, and 

K>se which we must i^ead into Nature, and ivhich wo 

Must suppose in some way to ho there, is and must be 

^ different from ours, only remotely analogous to ours, 

tuse we cannot postulate Uie existence of a Pei-soii in 

ich it resides ; but yet we must U8e the notion of design, 

tauae tlie only other alternative, chance, is still wider 

way from the facts. If wo must elect between the two 

jencies, chance and design, the latter must be nearer the 

■nth. Design wo know already in our own case to be a 

true shaping jjowe;-, while chance effects nothing but evil 

in the long nin. Chance, as an ex]ilanatioti — and if design 

be denied, chance must be offered as the explanation — is 

a word expressing nothing, a word which, under pretence 

of explanation, affirms nothing whatever. It is this ; but 

» much more serious ; for it is tlie express denial 

r God, and is thus genuine atheism. 

For even if we conld prove the existence of a God that 

I not how the world went, and in no way controlled 

^e course of its evolution and history, although perhaps 
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we could not justly be called atheists, yet the voice of th» 
world, since the days of Epicurus, has regaided the belieT 
that the gods are careless as practically atheism. A power 
that called the worlil into being, and immediately resigned 
all control over it, abandoning it to a chance fate, would 
scarcely be deser\'ing the name of God. In some way, then^ 
we are compelled to suppo,?e that Nature did not grope ber 
way blindly and blunderingly to her most splendid achieve- 
ments, — to life, to consciousness and its contents, to tbe poet'a 
vision of beauty, the martyr's enthusiasm for virtue, tbe 
thinker's thii-st for truth. These high things could not have 
been accidental. Tbe best things that have resulted 
earth — love, joy, peace, vii-tue, trutb, beauty,— these and 
possibly grauder things elsewhere realized. Nature, or rather 
a power behind Nature, meant, contemplated, and intended. 
Give what latitude to the word "intention" that your imagi- 
nation enables you, but it is by some such analogy that we 
must interpret Nature's operations ; and her evident continu- 
ing kindness to us in the daily rising of the sun, in bar 
com and wine, her fmits and flowers, is a confiimation of 
our faith in her sympathy with and good will to men. 

And even if the universe, with its present law and order, 
could conceivably have come from chance, we are sui-e it 
does not thither tend ; for we men have now the course of 
it, at least on our eai"th, in large measure in our hands. We 
are now co-labourera with Nature, and it is by our conscioua 
efforts striving to further her aims that the fui-ther work 
of development is to be carried on. It is in and by 
men that the higher level, spiritual, artistic, moral, sotual,' 
to which she is aspiring, is to be reached. 

Can it bo said to all this, that if Nature had not reached 
her present most excellent things, the che/s-d'cetivre of ber 
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workmanship, she would have reached otliera as great or 
greater, though of a different sort; that it mattered not 
which of the cross-roads of chance she took at any critical 
moment in the evolution of things ; that if she had not 
accidentally struck on life, and afterwards on consciousness, 
which carried with it all its glorious after-contents, she 
would have found something else as good or better ? May 
it be said of Nature (as of man himself) that if she had not 
taken one ^mth at a critical moment in her career, she 
might have prospered just as well by trying another, or 
(m the other hand, that what she has attained to, and now 
holds by, might possibly have been far surpassed ; that, far 
from having taken the tide at the flood that leads on 
to fortune, she missed it rather on the earth,^ from whence 
resulted " the shallows and miseries " of the remainder of 
the voyage, which the pessimist now so loudly laments; 
that, in fact, far greater things were in the ILst of possi- 
bilities originally held in her hands, but which have been 
for ever missed on the earth by a wrong turn taken 
at a decisive moment, — possibilities which, perhaps, nay, 
certainly, have been realized in happier spheres, through 
the exhaustion of chance and errors, and by the trial of 
ever new combinations and arrangements ? Or shall we 
hold, with the optimist, unflinchingly, that our world is 
as good as it could have been ; that none other or better 
was possible under the circumstances? The question is 
finally a matter for faith, but faith appealing to reason, 
and I for my part hold to the latter view. I believe 
that the highest things attained on the earth are equal 
to the best anywhere attained, and fui-ther, that they 
were intended to come out in the end, in process of time 
and evolution. Better or worse of their kind may be 
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realized elaewliere, and even wholly different tilings, whidi 
may be very good ; but nothing greater than the finest 
things our own old cartli has shown us — virtue, knowledge, 
affection, beauty, and the peace and joy wluch comes from 
these; while nothing good lias anywhere been arrived ot 
by chance. 

Professor Huxley contends tliat the final results on the 
earth were rigidly necessary from the inherent proiiertii-s 
of matter, and could have l-een predicteil by an infinilit 
intelligence, had there been any such contemporaneous with 
the original " cosmic vapour," just as, being given the some- 
what diffei'ent physical conditions of the planet Jupiter, 
the same intelligence could have predicted with equal 
certainty a different result. Being given the physical 
conditions, there was only, he tliinks, a mathematical and 
dynamical problem to work out^ though one of much 
complexity when considered in its details. Profeeeor 
Oscar Schmidt, in his work on Danvimem and Deactvl, in 
appearance difiering from Pi-ofessor Huxley, but only in 
appearance, discerns in the evolutionarj' process, as its most 
essential attribute, the hct of contingency, or as we have 
simply described it — chance. Professor Huxley's physical 
and mechanical necessity is quite compatible with tliis 
metaphysical contingency; indeed, as he liimself tells us, 
it implies it, for he assures us that Darwinism is exclusi%'a 
of teleology — of all design and purpose. And when he spcakt 
of a hypotlietical intelligence that might have predicted the 
final results on the earth — life, consciousness, and all the 
rest that followed from these — he only means to say that 
if such an intelligence had existed, capable of seeing clearly 
the chance combinations that might result and that would 
result, then he had only to make his mechanical or physico- 
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chemical calculation to know what would follow. Tlie 
properties of unchanging matter would determine tho rest, 
if only the contingent combinations were; known or given. 
But it is quite clear tliat, oven admitting the actions of all 
bodies and oven all animals to be as iiliysieally neeessaiy 
as the motions of the planets round the sun, there is still 
endless room for the play of contingency, just as there i^ 
in the coui'se of a inan'.s life, though, on the necessitarian 
view, as maintained by Huxloy, all his actiona are in like 
icr detennined, and even in the end |)hysically deter- 
id. If all be physical necessity, there is ample room 
contingency, for chance, unless, indeed, there was not 
only a hypothetical but a real intelligence of some kind, 
and not only an intelligence but a power that in some way 
ircised a control over tho course of evolution, and in some 
by aimed at the final good results. 
Another eminent natumlist, Professor A,sa Gray, con- 
tends that the doctrines of Darwin are eomjiatiblo with 
lesign and final causes, as, indeed, with the opposite 
news. They are compatible with design, I allow ; but only 
condition that the Danvinian acknowledges a purfjose 
the process of evolution, ^vhLle wo allow to him that 
le meaning of the woi-ds— " will," " design," " pui-pose," 
tention," are to be widened, and fiecd fiom their old 
ihropomoi'phic contents. There was a genei-al inten- 
and pui-pase, which is still shown in the physical uni- 
:, in its rigid relations immutably held since the cosmic 
,pour cooled and condensed into sun-s and planets, 
•tracting each other by mathematically measurable 
and there was intention and puiiJose, though not as 
ours, in the power manifested everywhere in Nature, and 
moving under the process of evolution to reach the beat 
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that has been gained. In the oiganic world this pow«r, 
though still having its special aims in each single being, 
nevertheless, by the veiy fact that it has sundered iteelf 
into so many individuals, has seemingly lost its unity of 
aim and puipose in the animals and in man. But, never- 
theless, it has an aim, and steers for it, though in a way 
seemingly laborious and circuitous, and in some respects 
clearly incomprehensible. What is it aiming at now id 
our species ? A better world on the eartli, towards which 
so many powerful tendencies point, — a higher and also 
a happier one; of this we are sure, for these aie tlio 
desires and aims of men, which are amongst its cliief sIdis, 
though they must be i-ealized by men's conscious efforts, 
In conclusion, wc must believe in aim, will, and purpose 
in the universe, other than the human ; but not in the 
old theological and anthropomorphic sense. To adhere to 
the old conceptions of will and purpose, which were either 
strictly framed after human models, or else tied to a par- 
ticular inetai>hy9ieal determination of personality, is ia 
ivTong as the emptying of the universe, after the manner of 
our modem physicists and naturalists, of all will and purpose. 
But the former is a pious error ; the latter, with its logical 
result of a universe drifting nowhither, is one which would 
destroy all religion, and all morality so far aa bound up 
with religion. 




CHAPTER III. 

ON THE DEVELOPED CONCEPTION OF GOD. 

§ 1. With difficulty will any of the past forms of idealism 
be able to make head against the new materialism in 
association with evolution. For excepting the theological 
idealism of Berkeley, idealism, in its later forms — English 
and Germanic — is compatible with the evolution materialism. 
And Berkeley's proof of the existence of an Infinite Spirit 
resembling the human, but vaster, is precisely the part 
of his system that subsequent philosophy has found least 
acceptable. But setting aside this part, the remainder of the 
Berkeleian idealism is quite reconcilable with the extremest 
forms of materialism, which asks only the phenomenal 
matter — that Berkeley freely grants — in order to effect 
all its purposes. Indeed, Professor Huxley distinctly allows 
that the arguments of "pure idealism" are unanswerable, 
and can be all the more easily shoAvn to be irrefutable the 
more completely we accept the materialist's position.* 

But besides materialism and idealism, there is yet a 
third monistic conception of the universe, at least as old 

* His 'words are : '* The more ooxnpletelj tbo materialistic position is 
admitted, the easier it is to show that the idealistic position is unassailable, 
if the idealist confines himself within the limits of positive knowledge." — 
Life qf Hume, p. 82. 
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as the days of Spinoza — a aystem which, though it has been 
obscured, now by materialism, now by idealism, &>i one- 
or other acf^uived teraiwiary ascendency, yet has ever 
appeared again, and at the present moment seems Ukely 
to prevail more and more, and, by drawing to itself tha- 
truthful elements in materialism and idealism, in the- 
end to cut the gi-ound from beneath the feet of both ; 
deriving, moreover, as it has done, ever fresh life an<l 
strength from the great scientific discoverei-a of the past 
two hundred years, and certainly not least support from' 
those of our own generation. 

There is the conception which represents the tJltimato 
Principle of the universe as something deeper, wider, 
greater than either matter as we know it or consciousness 
as we know it ; something of which matter and thought 
are merely special forms, appearances, expressions — the 
only ones, indeed, that wc can know, and that only by 
means of one of these themselves, but which are, neverthe- 
less, far froni being exhaiistive of the transcendent nature 
of that One Eternal Substance and Power at the bottom 
of these things that we know, as well as of innmnerable 
other possible presentations of itself of which we can know 
nothing. 

This great conception, Spinozistic in its origin, has been- 
unfolding itself for more than two centuries past in human 
thought; has been working ever deeper into the philosophic, 
poetic, artistic, theological, and even lately into the scien- 
tific consciousness. It was the conception of God in whiclt 
the soul of Goethe, naturalist and mighty poet, finally 
rested. It was the conception of Schliermacher, the father _ 
of rational theology, Even Kaut, thinker and man of 
science — though from the practical reason he reached & 
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different result — from the speculative side could fiad no 
other conception than this of an Absolute Being, the final 
unconditioned Substance, " the sum of all realities ; " while 
at the present time, Herbert Spencer, the philosopher of 
evolution, adopts this idea as the one most reconcilable 
with modern physical and natural science, as well as 
witli the whole process and doctrine of evolution. 

§ 2. There is in the universe an Existence over and 
above all phenomena, whether viewed as unconditioned 
Existence with Kant, as infin ite Subatauce with Spinoza, as 
an inscrutable Power with Spencer; a transcendent Some- 
thing, of which matter and mind are alike merely pheno- 
menal manifestations or modes, which are far from being 
exhaustive of its whole nature. There is an Ultimate 
Reality, in which, according to the great conception of 
Spinoza, as according to Herbert Spencer who has adopted 
it, mind and matter, subject and object, thought and thing, 
are finally united; a reality vaster and deeper than all 
we know or dream of in matter; grander than all we 
can think of or im^ine in mind — which, as we know it, 
is perhaps only a fugitive, though glorious, flower, thrown 
out from it here on the earth in the course of its long 
evolutionary march. There is an Absolute Existence, as 
according to Hegel (though not essentially Thought, as do- 
6cribed by him), unfokling itself slowly in the trans- 
mutations of matter through the ages, aspiring constantly 
higher, fi-om matter to life, from life to sensation, from 
sensation to consciousness, from consciousness to spirit ; a 
Power one and the same with that which now exhibita 
itself in the various Protean transformations of tho stock 
of physical energies, which are merely so many phenomenal 
masks it has assumed, without any or all of them conveying 
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a full or true description of ita real nature. There is a 
mighty living and universal Power which, though not 
itself individual, is for ever bui-sting forth into endleas 
individual lifo, in plant, or animal, or man, or angel; S' 
Power which, though not personal, yet lives and moves 
in the inmost being and essence of all persons ; a PowOT 
resistless, but beneficent, which, partially suspended ia 
winter, bursts into a glorious resurrection of life and beauty 
in apring,— in bud and blossom, in insect, bird, and brute 
a Power gracious and renovating, which temporarily sus- 
pended in our exhausted hearts, yet ever wells up again 
in inner secret and satisfying springs of hope and joy 
and peace, life-restoring, light-giving, to our hea%'y-lajJen 
souls. There is a Power, of which matter and energy, life 
and light, thought and volition, are but forms ; a Power, 
too, whose exhaustless life and energy are but slightly 
drawn upon by all the various demands made upon it 
in our little earth, working as it does simultaneously as 
one and the same power in each of the mjriad stellar 
systems dispersed through infinite space. In the most disr 
tant orbs, from which Science, by her searching analysis 
and improved methods of observation, has recently brought 
back her spectroscopic, supplementing her telescopic, reports, 
the same power is displayed in the composition of matter 
and in the maintenance of law as at home on the earth 
and probably in many of those distant spheres it works ia 
the production of life, while probably also, nay, somewhere 
certainly, and whether working by other and superior art 
or working, as here, by natural selection chieily, it haa 
attained to grander and more excellent results than the, 
choicest terrestrial things, — to something greater than truth, 
beauty, virtue, happiness, or if only to these, then to a higher 
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species of them, to a peace more serene and settled than 
oars, to a truth more clear and free from error, to a beauty 
more pervading, to a happiness less fugitive and more 
nnaUoyed, to a virtue superior to our smirched earthly 
product. 

But further, tliis ti-anscendent and stupendous Power, 
however far it has progressed in its mysterious hut glorious 
march of evolution, will, according to Science, exhibit itself 
. in still more surprising results and perfect productions in 
future times, at least in our earth ; in productions which we 
can now no more conceive than could our rude prehistoric 
ancestors conceive within their dark and narrow brains 
all the marvellous discoveries, inventions, and improvements 
of our modem life and civilization. 

This Ultimate Power in the universe, mysterious and 
niifathomable for ever, however much we or future genera- 
tions may know of its manifestations, is tlms described by 
the philosopher of evolution, Herbert Spencer: "There is 
a power behind humanity, and behind all other things; 
a power of which humanity is but a small and fugitive 
product ; a power which was, in the course of ever-changing 
manifestations, before humanity was, and will continue 
through other manifestations when humanity haa ceased 
to be." " 

But the Power is unknowable, he assures us, save only 
in its manifestations. It would be equally incorrect to 
describe it as either matter or mind; for it is more than 
both, and more fundamental than either. In both cases 
alike, should we attempt to describe it as material 

■ According to Bpencer, tbia mjat^riooa Fowor is tbo original (md abiding 
Eooroe of the religious feelingB, nliioh can Derer find a proper object in 
ao; " rpligioQ of bnujanitrf" as ooncoived hj Cointe (.Studjr of Bodolofn/, 
pp.811. SIS). 
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or as mental, we are only applying our imperfect, phe- 
nomenal, and provisory predicates and notions, our scarcely 
approximate symbols and words — anthropomorphic when 
borrowed from our minds and actions, materialistic when 
borrowed from matter and Nature's actions — to something 
wholly beyond the reach of any combination of human 
symbols, material or mental, however skilfully and subtly 
put together by even the greatest thinkers, to adequately 
characterize. Language can give no more than an ap- 
proximate description of the manifestations of the Power, 
which itself remains for ever inaccessible and unfathomable^ 
It would, indeed, be the easier of the two, according to 
Spencer, to offer a solution of the problem of the universe 
and the ti-anscendent power manifested in it in terms of 
mind than in terms of matter, but both solutions would be 
inadequate. " It would be easier to translate so-called matter 
into so-called spirit, than to translate so-called spirit into 
so-called matt6r(which latter is, indeed, wholly impossible) ; 
yot no translation can carry us beyond our symbols." The 
materialist's solution of the world-problem, he thinks futile, 
The idealist's is also inadequate; for though idealism can 
express the phenomena of matter in terms of mind, yet matter 
exists as a mode of force. Its reality, though relative, is as 
deep as that of our thought. We cannot conceive its non- 
existence. In one sense, matter is perhaps a more essential 
predicate of the Ultimate Power than mind ; for matter was 
first in the field on the earth, as geology and the doctrine of 
evolution assure ua Moreover, this matter extends through 
all space. Far as gravitation extends, there reigns matter; 
and its probable ultimate unit, the hydrogen atom, has been-. 
repoi-ted in Sirius and Aldebaran by the spectroscope ; while 
we cannot affirm with equal confidence the existence of 
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mind or consciousness closely resembling ours in remote 
parts of the stellar regions. 

According to Spencer, we do not know this Ultimate 
Power, and we shall never know it. Neither we nor any 
of the human species, however enlarged their intelligence 
may in future become, shall know it. In fact, it would 
appear as if no conceivable intelligence could ever solve 
the final enigma of the world ; certainly no human intelli- 
gence will ever be adequate to the problem. The Ultimate 
Power "is no more representable in terms of human con- 
sciousness than human consciousness is representable in 
terms of a plant's function" While men remain subject 
to the limitations of consciousness, they cannot compass 
in thought an existence transcending all consciousness ; and 
men must be for ever subject to these limitations. 

However, though so much is inaccessible, we may even 
now know something of this nomnenal existence and Ulti- 
mate Power. We can know its existence, infinity, eternity, 
universal agency and efficacy, and its final utter incompre- 
hensibility. The latter predicate may seem a contradiction 
in terms, but it is not so. It is real and important, though 
negative knowledge, to know that the Final Power and 
Being in the universe Vfiust for ever remain unknown, not 
only by us, but by the most exalted intelligence that can 
come after us; for men have long and persistently believed 
the contrary, — ^believed that by searching they could find 
out God, or, on the other hand, that He could communicate 
with and reveal His real nature to them. 

We can know something more, and what more imme- 
diately concerns us than the universal and negative predicates 
just named. We can know the sides of His nature that 
this Universal Being has turned to us, the small illuminated 
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segment of the vast inscrutable sphere of existence. We 
may know the manifestations of this transcendent Power 
both in ourselves and in the exteraal wnrld. This know- 
ledge, science and a sound philosophy rightly interpreting 
the facta and concliiaions of science, provide us with ; and 
such knowledge, a real and true revelation and guide of life, 
of greatly increased clearness and range, men may haply 
have to-day as they never could have had in any former 
period of man's sojourn on earth. 

§ 3. This Ultimate Reality in the universe is God. The 
conception which we have illustrated in some detail coin- 
cides, in its main features,* with that of Spencer, though he 
was by no means the first to propound it or to shape it 
forth to the world. The conception is essentially due to , 
the great Spinoza, the profoundest philosophical mind of a ' 
centuiy prolific in the production of great thinkers, as it 
was also the conception accepted and further illustrated ' 
by Goethe, the greatest modem poet. Moreover, something 
like this, and differing only from this in the ascription of 
purpose, is the notion of Schliermacher, the founder of 
modem rational theology. Kant, indeed, a gi-eat and original 
thinker, came to a different conclusion. For, although he 
had himself destroyed the old and stock arguments for the 
existence of God, and though fi-om the furthest fi'ontier 
of his own understanding commanding the most advanced 
outlook, he could discern nothing but a shadowy something — 
a merely " limitative " concept of a thing-in-itself at the end 
of all experience, a something which was no real thing, 
though constantly mistaken by the metaphj-sicians for 



* In itg maiu fenttireBi for, as atntoii, we recogniie one element, tba 
most important of all, namely, purpose, whiah ifl omitted alike Injm tha 
SabslsDL-e of Spinoza and the Ultimate Reality of Spmcer. 
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such ; — nevertheless, Kant recovered hia belief in God from 
another and an unexpected quarter. He recovered it, first, 
ia the shape of an Idea of the Reason ; an idea that the 
understanding, dealing only with concepts pure or em- 
pirical, could not supply, hut which the reason, a different 
faculty, finds herself necessarily and unaccountably pos- 
sissed of; an idea or goal that invites and beckons the 
rt-ason to follow it, and which finally shows itself aa the 
moat abstract and attenuated conception of absolutely un- 
conditioned being, further desciibed after the manner of 
Leibnitz — as if to infuse some life and reality into it — 
as " the sum of all possible realities." But secondly, and 
in a more concrete form, Kant proved the existence of 
God from the Practical Reason. God veritably exists, and 
stands in a most important relation to us as the Author 
of the moral law; a postulate which the practical reason 
19 compelled to make from the absolutely imperative and 
unconditional character of the notion of Duty — a notion 
which we find in ourselves, which admits of no human 
Lorigin or explanation, but which constantly refers ua back 
Divine Author and an abiding Will, at once intelligent 
id virtuous, as its only conceivable source. Such was 
Kant's manner of proof; and it may be added that in this 
notion of duty, followed up, he recovered all the interests 
^^hat he had himself put in jeopardy, — not only God, but 
^Heedom of the will and immortality. 

^F " We ought, therefore we can ; " we feel the categorical 
order of duty, therefore it must bo within our power to 
follow it. In this argument Kant recovers free-will. And 
a future life is necessary to bring into final harmony virtue 
and happiness, which reason requires, but which never has 
place in this world. But subsequent criticism has not 
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1-atified Kant's practical proof, or rather postulate, of God'a 
csiateuce. It has been considered as irreconcilable with 
tho remainder of liia philosophic system, — an after- thought, 
prompted by the weakness of age and an unwillingness to 
part with the personal Deity of his youth and the masses. 
On the other hand, his destructions of the old proofs of the 
existence of Ood has been accepted as complete and decisive. 
This, however, leaves God, in Kant's system, where He is 
posited before Kant's refutation began, as an absolute 
Being behind all espericnce, the finally unfathomable but 
real ultimate source of the phenomena of mind as of 
matter; a notion in all essential particulars the same as 
the conception of Spinoza reproduced by Goethe and 
Spencer, which we have already presented. 

§ 4. This conception of a grand Reality, whose pheno- 
menal projections in space and in our consciousness alone 
are knowable, is a gieat as well as philosophical conception, 
and probably that with which all thinking men will finally^ 
close as the worthiest that finite faculty can frame of Deity.; 
It has the merit of reconciling viost of what Science has 
been teaching with all that Philosophy — whose special 
business it is to decide upon the question — ^has yet beeB 
able to agree upon. Further — and this is important — it 
satisfies the demands of the imagination, as shown by ita 
general acceptance by imaginations of the grand order, . 
those of Goethe, Wordsworth, Sbelley, Carlyle ; it ialla in 
also with the instinctive beliefs of the human race, which, at 
bottom, and ever in its o-hti blind wisdom, both believed inj 
God and acknowledged His final incomprehensibility. 

But will this conception offer any effectual check to the 
new and all-menacing materialism ? Yes ; we think sot 
For the universe is no longer regarded as made up solely 
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matter, nor yet of matter and energy in coniunction. 

latter has not so completely filled up the universe, either aa 

ffused ether or aa solid bodies, but that there ia room for 

I all-important principle that it is not material behind. 

■ haa energy, whether chemical, electrical, mechanical 

r thermal, exhausted all posaible forma of phenomenal 

mergy, and still leas their aource, which ia not a phenomenal 

ftthing. Whether we include the energy of the aoul amongst 

'iie list, or exclude it as of more ethereal sublLntatioo, there 

18 something deeper than either it or them, aud the source 

of both. Matter remains merely one of the two most 

general modes or expressions of a transcendent power, 

irhich may have other modes manifested elsewhere and 

x>gnizable by superior faculties or more numerous senses. 

Nay, even our phenomenal matter, which, in our conception 

iOf it, is strictly relative to our five senses, and about which 

lit is supposed we know eveiytliing,— how might it not ap- 

ar to beings in one of the planets, with a sixth or seventh 

i added on to ours, and as informing to them aa the eye 

B to us ? Hatter is not even a fixed and rigid thing in the 

B^es of modern science. For wo must radically change our 

■ notion of it. Professor Tyndall tcUa us. The distinction 

ftlMtween organic and inorganic matter no longer holds, says 

I Professor Haeckel, and in "a certain sense matter ia itaelf 

" he further tella us. It is only known aa a theatre of 

forces, which are the real efficient powers, affirms a third. 

But how can we endow with creative power that of which 

Ithe very notion is thus shifting and illusory ? How can we 

Bmake our metaphysical system to depend on a conception 

that we cannot fix ? The creative power of matter is taken 

l.ftway, because we do not know what matter is, and the 

Biore we try to fathom matter, the clearer becomea tlio 
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conviction both that we cannot know even it, and that 
there is something deeper behind it. Matter, as far as we 
do know it, remains and will remain what Kant reduced 
it to — mere phenomena, with something hehind to support 
them ; and energy i-emains phenomenal energy, with some- 
thing beneath it to make it efficient. Nor does the solid 
universe exist merely as Hume conceived it — a sheet of 
phenomena with nothing behind it, a series of outside 
aspects of unreal things temporarily painted and effaced on 
the canvas of consciousness — the canvas itself scarcely real, 
a bubble that might at any moment burst, having nothing 
in the inside of it. There is a Power behind phenomena, 
which produces them ; a substance one and the same at the 
bottom of the universe and of our thought, which preserves 
them both in law and order ; a power whose existence ia 
our only final guarantee that the physical universe will not 
resolve itself into chaos before our eyes, and that the 
universal reason will keep steady on her throne. This 
Power removed — if we could or dare suppose it— anarchy in 
the atoms, universal chaos withhi and without, in the brain 
and in the cosmos, is conceivable ; this Power present and 
eternally supporting all is our guarantee to the contrary. 
And, once more, this final support and Power is God. 

§ 5. And can Theology accejit this conception ? Will it 
suit her exigencies and requirements ? To this it must be 
replied at once that it will tiot suit a theology that insists 
on standing on a non-scientific cosmogony, or on a dis- 
credited chronology, or on particular anthropomorphic 
sketches of the nature and character of God, or one that 
exacts, as the only true test of theism, our ascription 
of certain inscrutable metaphysical attributes to Him. 
It will not suit any of tliese, nor hardly, indeed, any form 
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of dogmatic theology; but when supplemented by the 
attribute of purpose, which Science on her side must grant, 
it wiU harmonize very weU with a theology which allows 
that there may be development in theology as in all other 
knowledge, and development in our conception of Deity as 
development in our conception of the universe, which is His 
manifestation. 

Theology may dislike the seemingly pantheistic notion, 
and may refuse it for a time ; but in the end she will accept 
it. And there are evident proofs, notwithstanding a tacit 
agreement to ignore the fact and an unwillingness to 
acknowledge it, that even the most dogmatic Churches can, 
with time, slowly change and accommodate their theological 
conceptions. Development is possible even within the 
oldest and most dogmatic Christian Church, notwith- 
standing the very narrow range allowed for it by the dogma 
of infallibility. The advance of knowledge and the wider 
vision of truth can still infuse fresh life into the old religious 
doctrines; they can still "wake a soul ujider the ribs of 
death," to which, of themselves, petrified scholastic proposi- 
tions and metaphysical dogmas respecting God so surely 
tend. And there is no manner of doubt that the imperative 
necessity is being felt and silently accepted by all theologies 
desirous of preserving a continued life, of reshaping their 
conceptions of the Creator, His ways and works, more in 
accordance with the great revelation vouchsafed to men 
through the scientific discoveries of the past three hundred 
years. 

In particular, this conception of God will not suit the 
theology that insists on ascribing to Him the attributes, at 
once metaphysical and specially human, of personality and 
consciousness ; the former. being the precise one that it is so 
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difficult to get any clear conception of even in ourselves, 
and both, espocially consciousness, being, as Ficbte and other 
philosophers have in-efutably demonstrated, inapplicable and 
directly contradictory to the notion of an Absolute Being. 
For consciousness and personality, whatever else tliey 
imply, clearly imply the notion of limits and conditions, 
neither of which can, without contradiction, be applied to 
an absolute and unconditioned Being ; to a transcendent, 
tremendous, and nniveraal Power, the chief fact in our 
knowledge of which is precisely its freedom from all the 
limits which govern and bind our finite being. 

It is much better not to yoke the fortunes of religion, 
with any dogma, proposition, or assertion of historical 
fact, the truth of which the progi-ess of science and thought 
may afterwards compel men to discredit; better not ta 
subject religion to the serious hazards involved in her 
acceptance of particular chronologies, cosmogonies, miracu- 
lous stories, that maj' have to give way before better-verified 
accounts and stricter tests of evidence ; and better not to 
test the quality of our faith, its truth and purity, by our 
acceptance or non-acceptance of certain metaphysical 
determinations of the attributes of the Deity, made in 
unphilosophic and prescientific ages, and still existing in 
petrified forms in ancient confessions of faith, but wliich 
though still challenging our assent, the highest human 
thought has shown us are either unmeaning or wholly, 
inap[iUcable in their reference to the Absolute Being. It ift 
better, we say, not to put theology, and especially religion — 
which, though not identical with theology, is in the closest 
relationship with it — in such perilous alliance with what is 
questionable or untrue ; for when the day comes, as it doe^: 
when the false must fall off and the unmeaning must 
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surrendered, there is some real danger that the whole of 
religion may be discarded with the perishable accidenta 
with which it had been united, or at least some danger of 
its eternal truth and reality being for a time obscured from 
the eyes and effaced from the souls of men. 

§ 6. It has, however, been affirmed that much more than 
this limited and negative knowledge, which alone a sober 
philosophy professes to have of Ood, is possible; it has 
been affirmed that men, or certain privileged men, have 
a special sense or faculty for the immediate and direct 
cognition of Ood as a separate Being and Personality ; and 
that this sense presents them with a special class of 
intuitions, which are specially and particularly related 
to the Divine Personality as no other intuitions are. It 
has been asserted, and it is still asserted, not only that God 
can Ije known under the metaphysical attributes of person- 
ality and consciousness, as cognized and proved by the 
inutan intellect, but also that a direct cognition of Him, 
id a divine communion with Him, is possible by means 
of the religious sense or faculty, which is intermediary 
between Ood and the human soul. There is, say those who 
thus believe, a part, or side, or faculty of the soul — call it 
Reason, Imagination, Illumination, Rchgious Sense, or by 
whatever name — that reveals God directly, as a mighty 
and mysterious Power, it is true, but also in certain specially 
human or other important relations, as the compassionate 
God-Father, the Author of good and of grace, the WTiisperer 
of Truth, the Inspirer of vision beatific of Himself, This 
religious sense the old saints and mystics had — Plotinus, 
St. Augustine, St, Bernard, as also the old prophets and 
holy men, and their modem representatives, though in less 
degree, BtiU have it. It still gives them inspiration of 
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the true and aspiration to the good, intuitions issuing from. 
the infinite fountain of goodness and truth, and ycaminga 
again to it. And it is not to be denied as a fact, that 
throughout the history of theology and philosophy, we find 
a long line of saints and martyrs and mystics, who wera 
fully convinced that they had immediate cognition of 
God, the felt knowledge of Hia presence or absence, and 
the privilege of occasional communion with Him, St. 
Augustine, St. Bernard, A Kempia, Pascal, all saintJy and 
devotional minds, so believed ; as did also others of a some- 
what different stamp^-Plotinus, Boehme, Swedenborg, and 
many besides. Indeed, with the Alexandrine mystics like 
Plotinus, the communion at rare and rapturous momenta 
seemed to amount to actual union with Ood ; a union 
ineffable, unspeakable, but rarely vouchsafed and quickly 
lost again. Nor have there ever since been wanting 
representatives of both- types of soul, even up to our own 
days. It is in this same spirit that an eloquent and 
thoughtful contemporary writer still speaks when he con- 
tends against our modem materialists that "the upper 
zones of human affection above the clouds of self and 
passion take us into the spheres of a Divine Communion."* 
Nevertheless, modem psychology, to which, Lf psychology 
is a true scientific map of the mind, the question of the 
existence and analysis of any mental faculty properly 
should belong, is chary in her admission or recognition 
of any such religious sense. Can it be said, in reply, that 
the fault may lie with psychology, or rather with the 
psychologists ; that if these regard only the phenomena 
of the general or vulgar consciousness, it is no marvel 
if they should miss what only appears in spirits mora 
* Salijion ai agecled hy Modem JfatrrtalViin, bj Bbt. J. Mturtineaii. 
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\y touched, and what in these is only to be read hy 
posaessorB themselves, and not by the psychologist, 
similarly endowed ; that, in fact, the mistake lies 
psychology in ignoring the mental experience of 
Bie highest class of minds for the consideration of the 
average experience of common minds ; and if thereafter 
psychology affinns she can find no trace of a religious 
or faculty, so much the worse for her, the confession 
ly showing the strict limits of her province, and the 
Lall value of her scientific pretensions. Psychology, it 
is said, as it properly deals not with the minds of children, 
or savages, or imbeciles, but of grown and civilized men, 
so amongst these it should not omit tlie highest order 
of minds, or the exceptional phenomena there presented, 
especially when they arc supposed to have reference to 
a question so high and delicate and important aa that 
of the possible cognition of Deity. B'or have not some 
men in like manner a special artistic sense, which divines 
the several species of beauty hidden from others, in mere 
,ds and visible sjinbols ? Are not the special beauties 
eye and eai', of form and colour and sound, incommu- 
ible and unintelligible to those who are destitute of the 
itic sense ; for whom the sounds, wliich are a revelation 
a speaking voice to the musical artist or poet, are mere 
.tions on the tympanum of the ear ; for whom " the 
.rose by the river's brim " ia only a yellow primrose. 
to the poet it is a su^estion and a significant whisper 
80 much more than even its own evident grace and 
.utyi 

So argues the religious spirit in opposition to the 
ientific. This view of the matter would transfer the ques- 
of the existence of a religious sense from the sphere 
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of the general science of psychology to particular appli- 
cations of it in the study of exceptional minds. But^ 
even ao regarded, there would still be required a trained 
and delicate psychological eye to read clearly the phe- 
nomena in question; and there would bo further required 
a veiy considerable faculty of faith in others to credit the 
assertion that any such private and personal illumination 
is a guarantee of such an objective fact as the esistenc© 
of a pei-sonal Deity, and not a mistaken interpretation 
of intuitions emanating fi'om a widely different and natural, 
though it may still be a divine and noble, source. 

And even granting the reality of the analogy between 
the religious and artistic senses, it still remains a fact thab, 
the possessors of the former are constantly becoming rarer, 
while the sharers in the artistic emotions and perceptions 
are constantly becoming more numerous with the diffusion 
of a liberal culture. Could it be said that the religious 
sense once existed more univei'sally and more intensely 
because it was more needed, but that now it has fallen 
into general disuse, and in most cases ia a merely impotent 
organ ? That the sense once existed, because in the early 
dismal days of Christianity, when the saints and martyrs 
were driven into deserts and caves, under the scourga 
of persecution, added to their conviction of the vanity of 
life, the felt presence of God as a support was an imperative 
need ; but that in modem days, the need being less pressing, 
the religious sense or feeling is feebler, amounting in most tO' 
no more than a kind of rudimentary spiritual organ, which 
only testifies to the former different spiritual wants and 
environment ? 

It might be said, and possibly with truth; but what 
we know, and what concerns us here to note as fact, ia 
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that those who lay claim to a special organ of cominunion 
with a personal Deity are becoming rarer; that when 
the modem representatives of Plotinus or St. Bernard 
attempt, though less confidently than their prototypes, 
to describe their mode of apprehension of the Divine 
Personality, and their manner of intercourse with Him, 
they are for the most part above the logical understanding 
to which their experience is untranslatable, and that modem 
psychology, which tries to explain the artistic and moral 
perceptions, has reserved no place or name for the so-called 
religious intuitions, or for the religious sense. 

§ 7. For the most part, we have said, that the believers 
in a religious sense are unintelligible, and their soul ex- 
periences untranslatable. It is, however, not altogether so. 
And it is just a possible explanation of the state of soul of 
all such people, that they are mistaking the real nature and 
sources of a very genuine and a very important class of 
emotions. For Nature, the visible, bountiful, beautiful, 
mysterious Cosmos itself, may powerfully stir and agitate the 
soul, while yet the effect may be wrongly referred by its 
recipient to an invisible personality resident behind or apart 
from it. Nature, or the power behind Nature, one with and 
in sympathy with the power at the bottom of our souls, may 
effect the communion with God already referred to. More 
particularly, there are certain great emotions which the 
contemplation of Nature calls up within us, which, taken 
singly or in blended composition, may be the very identical 
intuitions supposed to be specially related to a personal 
conscious Deity. There is before us mighty and infinite 
Nature herself, the benignant and beautiful mother, known 
but unknown, all-producing, all-absorbing ; full of mystery 
and awe and terror, as well as of grace and bounty and 
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beauty ; the all-snatamer, the all-destroyer ; who pro- 
duces us for a moment and then swallows ua up; who 
has passed ah-eady through unimaginable and eternal years, 
bub who is still more fresh and beautiful than in her earlieiit 
youth. Her infinity and grandeur, her myriad worlds, her 
infinitely prodigal life, the bounty scattered by her handa, 
the over-changing beauty of her face, the impenetrable 
mystery at her heart, — these, as well as the reverse side of 
her face, her seeming cruelty and callous indifference, the 
misery as well as the mystery of life, are all calculated to 
arouse those mingled emotions of awe and reverence, of 
fear and hope, of love and gratitude, as well as the sense of 
absolute and complete final dependence on her, — emotions 
which are the origimd source, as they are the abiding 
essence of all religious feeling ; emotions really aroused by 
Nature, but which men have habitually referred to 
personified powers or to a single porsonahty behind her. 
The emotions begotten by the contemplation of Nature ara 
well calculated to beget the sense of a perpetual, mighty, 
and universal Presence and Power. But the presence and 
the power which exists is that of great Nature herself, who 
is, as Schelling conceived her, divine and identical with the 
divine in us ; and the noble emotions so vivifying to our 
souls which flow directly from the contemplation of her, 
eternal and cxhaustless, increasing and not diminishing' 
with the advance of the ages, — these it was, and these it 
still is, that the religious soul has mistaken for special- 
intuitions of God. It was communion with Nature direct 
that was mistaken for communion with God (and Nature 
is at least the only symbol of _ the invisible power behind 
it) ; it was communion with her such as the poet and the 
artist, who derive their strength and inspiration from her, 
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de%ht in ; only that the poet knowa that the 
lure in the pathless woods, as well as the rapture on 
the lonely shore, is to be referred to the grace of Nature, 
as does the artist, who, in love with her fair features, which 
he tries to transfer to his canvas, refers to her the quiet 
per\"a<ling pleasure in her presence, which is the moving 
principle of his art and the chief secret of liis skill. It was 
in all these cases communion with Nature ; but it was also, 
if the theologian likes it better, a myaterioua attempt, in 
the case of some of the greatest spirits, at intercourse with 
the Infinite, with which the soul of man, of the gi'eat poet, 
artist, thinker, mystic, or sage, at all time», and now, as in 
days of Plato, of Plotinus, of St. Bernard, feels itself 
some real but indeiinable and inexpressible relation. It 
attempt, at intermittent and supremo momenta, to 
transcend human conditions, to pass the furthest frontier of 
thought and emotion ; an endeavour, however vain, to 
D the mystery, to catch the furthest light, to reach a 
I support, which the mind of man has ever, from its 
nble sense of impotence and infinity, been vainly 
»ying. 

e are, indeed, in relations of the deepest sympathy with 
aible Nature, as well as in profoundest final dependence 
ton her — relations deeper than those of the child to ita 
wther; why, then, should not this mighty and mysterious 
it ever visible and beautiful presence stir us deeply and at 
naea most strangely I She is alike so lovely in her golden 
a and silver clouds, in her splendid summer dress and 
rer autumn colours; so beautiful in her glassy seas 
1 flashing waves, by meadow, grove, or stream, in flower, 
i bud, and man, and brute ; and then she is sublime and 
,he lonely summits of her mighty mountains, 
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august and terrible in her lightnings and ocean tempests. 
But again, she is goodness itself, and shows her kind 
int4?ntion in her cooling fountains and fruits, in her com, 
her olives, and her grapes, ripening in her valleys and 
mountain slopes. The flowers scattered on the wayside, 
while, showing the consummate artist she has become, are 
innocent whispers of her friendliness to man. And all the 
while, whether she shows herself as bountiful, or beautiful, 
or angry, or ten-ible, she moves calmly for ever under her 
own appointed and unchanging laws ; all the while, too, we 
feel that she is profoundly and utterly mysterious, and that 
none can penetrate beneath the exterior of her impassive 
breast to read the flnal secret that she nourishes in her 
awful and inscrutable heart. 

Thus, then, the attributes and qualities with which 
man endowed God, are truly attributes of Nature, and all 
the emotions referred to the one are directly begotten by 
the contemplation and consideration of the other. Com- 
munion with God was communion with Nature, including 
or supplemented by communion not only with the heights 
Tiut also with the depths and solitudes of man's own soul. 
The intuitions of the religious sense are naturally produced 
in the meditative poet by the contemplation of Nature, at 
least as naturally as any other class of emotions ; and to 
the true poet of Nature, who is always, like Wordsworth, 
the high priest of her worship, the cosmos, supposed 
by certain theologians to be merely the garment of 
an indwelling Deity, becomes at last identified as both 
sign and thing signilled with Him, its appearances and 
symbols become His veritable speech and thought, its 
laws the expression of His will, and the entire visibla 
universe, with its immanent energy and final unrc- 
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solvable mystery, becomes God, His living reality and 
totality. 

§ 8. Does Science object to such a conception of God ? 
On the contrary, so far as her unaided efforts can go in the 
framing of such a notion, this is the one to which her 
discoveries are vaguely pointing; this is the result to 
which the scientific conception of the cosmos tends, that is 
to say, the conception, so far as it is competent to Science 
-without the aid of Philosophy or Art to frame it. And is 
this atheism? Then the noblest spirits, including the 
greatest modem poets and eminent theologians, are atheists ; 
then Wordsworth Nature's poet, and Goethe universal 
poet, then Schliermacher the theologian, and Schelling the 
philosopher, must all be held as atheists — a result sufficient 
to refute the charge. 

Science shows to us an eternal and infinite cosmos, its 
sum of contained matter from eternity to eternity the same ; 
its stock of energy, passing through thermal, mechanical, 
electrical, vital forms, without the least fraction being ever 
lost or gained. She has shown us, too, the slow steps, and 
in some cases at least, the simple means by which Nature 
travelled from the inorganic to the organic, from matter to 
spirit, from the rude tentative to the finished production. 
She has completed for us the disastrous and yet glorious 
history of life, and above all, of man, — glorious at least so 
far as relates to our favoured species ; for life has been 
prodigiously multiplied, happiness ever widened, and art, 
morality, religion, knowledge, have been bom and wonder- 
fully developed amongst men. To-day Science shows us 
the universal reign of law, but teaches also that the very 
inflexibility of Nature's behaviour constitutes her chief 
claim upon our gratitude, since it is this invariability of 
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law which makes scieoee, invention, life itself, with all its 
conquered advantages, possible and permanent things. She 
lias shown ua that where Nature ia apparently cruel she is 
really kind, and that while she punishes ignorance of her 
laws or rebellion against them with merciless severity, to 
those who know her laws and fall in with them she will 
grant all things liberally to enjoy. 

And Art has added to the scientific conception in dis- 
covering for us a new divineness spread over all the face 
of Nature, — a divine beauty, invisible to the people of the 
infant world, invisible even for the most part to former 
civilizations, because the inward perceptions which create 
the external beauty were not yet bom in men; and Religion, 
which still lives in man's soul as aver, reinforced by Science 
and Art, sees Nature powerful, benignant, working by fixed 
law, beautiful but also at times awful and terrible to all, 
and in the end profoundly mysterious as well as regular in 
her ways. Religion discerns a puriwse through the course 
of evolution which Science shows^a purpose sometimes dark 
and shrouded, but again revealed, and which is for her 
accordingly the chief article of unshaken faith. Religion 
discerns in Nature, and the Power which she divines behind 
Nature, both the present support and the final disposer of 
all ; that on which we arc in the end dependent for all 
things — for hfe, for thought, for happiness, now and hereafter, 
if such hereafter we are to have. 

Thus it ia from Religion, reinforced by Science and Art, 
that we get the complete conception of NatTire, and of God 
the purpose within it and the mystery at the bottom of it. 
But if, as Schliermacher contends, we separate the notion of 
God from that of the universe, we have only a name for 
that portion of the total conception which is inexplicable^, 
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and which contains the mysterious and unknowable 
quantity ; if we do not separate the notions, then is Qod 
identical with Nature or the Cosmos, plus the final mystery, 
where, however, only the first part of the conception, the 
cosmos itself, has any real and positive signification for our 
minds. 




OBJECTION'S TO THE EVOLUTION' ETHICS. 

§ 1. Theue are some who apprehend from tbo whole new 
teaching, and especially fiom the Darwinian theory of the 
descent of man and of the origin of morals, something if 
possible more serioua than the dethronement of a personal 
Ruler, — the destruction, namely, of conscience, His last 
voice and representative on earth, of the moral law that 
the German transcendental' philosophy, which desti-oyed no 
much else, had anew pronounced sacred. 

There are those who are now becoming anxious for the 
fate of virtue itself, whose inmost essence and dearest life 
seem threatened by the doctrines of science. There is a 
deepening feai' in desponding moments, at the hearts of men 
who are just and true and good, that the great ideal lights 
and guiding beacons of Truth and Justice and Benevolence 
are soon to be extinguished in the moral heavens; that. 
together with Religion, Morality also is about to receive h*r 
ijuietus ; that along with faith and hope in a hereafter 
of compensation for so much amiss here, that whicli La 
greater than either faith or hope, namely, charity, tlia 
disinterested love and labour for others, for our kind, will 
slowly die in the hearts of men from the chilling, by tbo 
sciences economic and sociological, of the internal heat that 
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supported it, and through the teaching of our evolution 
moralists of the former low source and the present vulgar 
utilitarian sanction of the disinterested virtues. Even the 
sentiment of duty, it is feared, the sentiment that found a 
lodging-place in all but the most abandoned breasts, and 
that sometimes visited even these ; the sentiment that some 
actions must be done and others left undone, without once 
counting cost or thinking of consequence ; — even this, the 
source of all that is morally good or worthy in man, and 
which chiefly exalts him above the brute, seems in danger 
of being sapped by the psychological account of its origin 
in the individual, and by the evolutionist's account of its 
origin in the species. 

Such are the fears, not to say the beliefs, of some ; 
and it must be confessed that there are not wanting some 
grounds for the apprehensions. For what is virtue, ac- 
cording to the latest light thrown back on its origin, and 
according to the evolution interpretation of the facts ? A 
thing of human contrivance, an invention which men were 
forced to make, as well from mutual fear as from selfish cal- 
culations, a discovery, a device, which if it had not been made 
neither their society nor themselves would have existed. 
Morality was at first, and still is in its essential features, 
a set of police regulations, devised originally by the more 
politic heads of the tribe to keep the unruly and anti-social 
spirits in order. It was devised in the general interest of 
the tribe, to produce harmony within, and strength against 
the external enemy. Morality, in short, was a discovery of 
man, like any other, a discovery easy to make, if necessity 
had not forced him to make it, since he had already in- 
herited the moral germ from his humbler quadrumanous 
ancestors. He had but to improve and develop these, and 
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in doing so he had everywhere examples to copy from, in 
the antsi, the lieea, and other social animals existing around 
and practising the \-irtiie3 of industry, disinterested labour, 
courage, and others neceaaary for the good of tlje community. 
Morality, in fact, was an invention, to which men, as well as 
other social animals, were driven by the necessity for it 
and encouraged to improve, by the utility of it. It was 
an invention, and, liko all such, susceptible of improvement 
from age to age, as suited better to the altered social needs 
of men. Moreover, it was susceptible of variation, as suited 
to the somewhat different social conditions of different 
people. It was not precisely immutable, as the former 
moralists represented it. The habits of veracity which suited 
one community with a particular moral nature and physical 
environment, would not equally suit another community; 
and hence, to tell the truth, might be honoured in one society 
and but lightly esteemed in another. But nevertheless, 
some virtues were necessary for all ; and amongst these a 
minimum at least of what we reckon the cardinal virtues — ' 
veracity, justice, charity — were indispensable for the con- 
tinuance of any, even the most incoherent, kind of social 
union. 

On this account, certainly. Virtue, if she was not the 
earthly and basebom child of fear and selfishness, as Hobbes 
had characterized her, had these at least as important con- 
stituent elements and shaping factors when she firet 
appeared in the primitive human world. The story of her 
heaven-descended origin was a pleasant poetic fiction of 
later ages, invented by self-deluded but well-intentioned 
enthusiasts, the founders of religions, and encouraged by- 
crafty and politic rulers and priests in their own interests, 
by moralists and poets in behalf of tlte general interests of 
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society. It was & fiction aJmost believed in by its firsfc 
inventors, and justified by tlie disbeliever on aceotmt of its 
necessity for restraining the selfishness, and breaking in the 
boundless passions of the individuals con;i]X)9ing the more 
primitive social organizations. 

And now, if such were the true earthly origin of Virtue, 
the supposed ofispring and " darling child " of Jove ; and if 
her essence at bottom to-day in no way belies her selfish 
and utilitarian origin, as the teaching of Spencer and Darwin 
implies, then the question is raised, how can Conscience 
justify her present pretensions to be the absolute ruler of 
conduct ? For that she now has, and legitimately has, 
such pretensions, is maintained no less in the amended 
utilitarianism of Spencer than in the high transcendental 
morality of Kant, or the modified ElngUsh intuitional 
morality. It is maintained, but it is not explained. Again. 
if to assign the origin be to mark the limits and sphere of 
morality, as the evolution ethics seems to imply, how is it 
that Virtue has so far transcended alike her selfish and 
^MOcial origin ? Still more, why should she aspu'e to do so ? 
^^Rphy should she not confine herself to the earth, from which 
^^pbe sprang ? why should she aspire ever to grander ideal 
heights, to a purer justice, to a more perfect and diffused 
truth, to a greater good embracing ever greater numbers ? 
If selfishness lie essentially at the root of life and conduct, 
wo should naturally expect it ought still to show itself in 
the grown flower of the most developed conduct. But does 
? Is there not self-forgetting and self-aacrifiebig 
nduct, in spite of the evolutionist's picture of the eternal 
1 necessary struggle for existence ? There is truly, but 
! fact has not been explained by the theory, nor can it 
ksily be explained. 
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For even if social and disinterested sentiments have 
been, in the course of countless generations, gradually super- 
induced on the original selfish root ; even if the self-regarding 
sentiments were slowly transmuted by a moral and physio- 
logical chemistry, itself not explained, into the unselfish 
sentiments ; — still these last principles can find, on this evolu- 
tion theory, no adequate justification for their action, should 
they come in collision with the self-regarding principles in 
us. Why should we follow disinterested principles againsfc 
our clear self-interest, the first of obligations, on the evolution 
theory of life as a ceaseless competitive fight ? It ia not 
open to the evolutionists, as it was to the benevolence 
moralists, to say we follow them because we derive greater 
pleasure and satisfaction from them. And when a collision 
arises, such as must constantly happen, between the self- 
asserting and the self-forgetting impulses, between our 
supposed interest and conscience, why may we not deny 
tlio authority of Conscience, that can only show such 
questionable credentials of her claims to rule as a mere 
inherited tendency amounts to ? For this fact of inherited 
tendency is all that Darwin and Spencer give us oa 
which to found the right of conscience to be the ruler of 
our actions. True, indeed, Si)encer allows that conscience 
should rule ; but the difficulty is, with the utilitarian origin 
and the utilitarian final end, and with the conception of life 
as in some soi't always a competitive struggle, to establish 
any valid and incontestable claim to rule. It is ruler ds 
facto, he allows ; how it is ruler de jure is not explained ; 
and should we feel inclined to shake off its yoke, to deny 
that a divine right can come from the fact of inherited' 
tendency, there seems no real reason why the rule of con- 
science might not be disputed in theory as well as dis^ 
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allowed in fact. The pretension, in short, might be denied 
as a usurped authority. 

More especially, it is argued that the moral casuist will 
be disposed to rate the authority of conscience lightly when 
he is further informed that conscience itself, this inward 
monitor and light, together with our inherited tendency to 
certain virtues if not too costly in their practice, were the 
slow products of a process whose essential feature waa tho 
desperate individual struggle for life. And how conscience, 
the absolute commanding voice, the warning and seemingly 
unearthly light, could be bom on such a battle-field; how 
morality, that was to be tlie mitigator and moderator of the 
wild and selfish struggle, could at all arise in the brief pauses 
of the strife, how it could be evoked out of the very strife 
which itaelf was partly to heal, or how emerge from the 
moml chaos, to compose which was its chief business, has 
not been at all satisfactorily explained to us. For to say 
that savage societies and tribes, as a first condition of 
vigorous external war, must first have secured some 
hannony and peace within, must have secured some mutual 
understanding amongst the internal units, amounting to a 
low sort of morality, is not a sufficient explanation of the 
height and disinterested sacrifice to which moral conduct 
may reach, even amongst savage tribes, notwithstanding 
all their immorality. Some other and higher origin still 
seems requisite to make the moral feehngs do their work. 
Even to give the dog his fidelity and affection, the ant its 
courage and devotion to tho interest of the colony, asks for 
higher origin than tho instinct of self-preservation or the 
fear of punishment, as these virtues in the lower animals 

Kuire even now some higher prompting to their practice. 
But if, indeed, from such an origin and by such a route 
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virtue really reached the earth, men may well repeat the 
desperate sarcasm of Brutus — 

There, *ile jada Virtne, thoa'rt proTed but & wortl '. 

If viiiuo is but the result of a convention, as Hobhes 
affirmed, and aa evolution confiiTas ; if it is in its essence only 
a set of police regulations, conceived and drawn out in the 
interest of the social order ; — then, indeed, it has no substance 
or reality. Virtue is then only a name, and not what some of 
her deluded followers, faithful even unto death, believed her 
to be — something deep as the centi-al foundations of the uni- 
verse, beautiful beyond all else, and real as life itself; that 
towards which, above all, Nature pushes and tends as her 
highest aim and goal ; that on which she has most deter- 
minedly and passionately set her heart ; and that too which, 
albeit her efforts seem slow and vacillating, and her progress 
fitful or interrupted, she will surely at last attain. 

If, objects the moral idealist, morality is essentially, as 
by implication it ia in the evolution etliics, a selfish com- 
pact or transaction whereby we engage ourselves to restrain 
certain of our selfish impulses, for the sake of a larger 
ultimate net return to self in a difierent shape, and not 
necessarily tfl a higher self, — then virtue ia destroyed in 
idea, as it assuredly will be in practice, whenever this 
ethics is adopted and acted upon. For assuredly the 
selfish man will seek, and justifiably, to evade or perform 
imperfectly his part of the moral contract, whenever he 
can with safety, and especially wherever his supposed 
interests come into collision with those of others. In short, 
with such an origin, vii'tue is effectiially destroyed ; and, 
indeed, vice not less ; for there remains no essential or real 
distinction between them. The difierence is for us one 
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of name, of convenience, even of provisional name;; and 
of changing convenienco. The human world that we 
Imagined the only moral world becomes the most com- 
pletely non-moral world, since man ia the only animal 
that, having a conscience, ia able to analyze it away, and 
thus escape from ita authority. 

And doea it not follow, from thw account of morality, 
that the thief or burglar is justified in taking, if he ia 
able by force or fraud, from a society composed only of 
ih atoms and reposing only on the fact of possession 
lud might, that which ho deems necessary for self-pre- 
BBTvation — the first and strongest and most pressing obliga- 
iion, on the showing of the evolutionist ? Fui-ther, it is 
Evident that neither truth nor justice will be striven for 
▼ery ardently in a society which adopts such a benumbing 
tooral faith, as Herbert Spencer himself is inclined to admit, 
if not to approve of* Why, indeed, should they, if the 
purauit of such visionary ideals involves costly personal effort, 
perhaps sacrifice, and the destraction of self — the centre 
and end of all oui' actions ? In a word, with the evolution 
jOfigin for moraU, no moral obligation remains. There re- 
Snains only the obligation of interest ; for the individual — 
(he primary obligation to exist, and to attend to the 
bitcrest of self to the utmost extent within the limits of 
law and conventional opinion ; and for society — the primary 
.tion to defend its own existence and interests, in- 
r'fllndmg ita own imperfections, however opposed they may 
to truth, justice, and the greater good both of itself and 
ilrf future society. 

And the feeling of duty, what is it, on this showing, but 
noble delusion, of which, whenever it presses heavy on 
• study <if Sodoiogy, p. 402. 
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ua or prescribes arduous or dangerous service, we, as pru- 
dent and sensible persons, may conveniently rid ourselves ? 
And a nice sense of honour, what is it more than a sense 
of duty, when duly weighed in the scales of the evolution 
ethics ? It is a word, a thing of air, " a trim reckoninf^, 
possessed by him "who died o' Wednesday," as FalstafF 
described the other honour related to glory. And Falstaffi 
practical conclusion as regards this species of honour — " 11 
none of it " — would be likely enough to become the general 
I ine, as regaixls both duty and honour, under a general accept- 
ance of the new ethics, especially if there was no promised 
payment in their service of an immediate and tangible 
kind. 

But. on the evolution theory of the origin of moral 
sentiments, how shall we explain the fact that men up 
to the present pursue truth regardless of results, contend 
for justice, are ready to incur danger in defence of the 
down-trodden, to efface themselves for others, or to die for 
duty ? And why should our species, deluded, if science haa 
truly gauged its character as essentially self-aaserting and 
selfish, ever and anon, and not less in our own than in 
former ages, make such passionate and prodigious efforts 
to enthrone ti-uth and right in some more perfect form 
in the earth, or in their own society — efforts repeated 
again and again, and in which individuals have dashed 
themselves to pieces in pursuit of a glorious but impofr* 
siLle goal ? Nay, why should the apostles of the scien- 
tific faith furnish us themselves with such bright examples 
of the contraiy of their moral teaching? Why should 
some of them furnish us with the best examples in our daya 
of the devotion of the mai'tyrs of the past to truth, if they dq 
not believe the interest of truth to transcend every other ? A 
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Socrates^ and a Giordano Bruno, — we can understand how 
they could devote their lives and give their blood rather 
than betray the sacred cause of truth, because they believed 
that the interest of truth transcended the supposed adverse ' 
interest of all human societies and institutions; but our 
evolutionists, who, like Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley, follow 
truth regardless of consequences, and yet accept the utili- 
tarian ethics, which founds truth on its social utility, what 
shall we say of them ? What, but that there exists an 
unreconciled contradiction between their ethical creed and 
their own practice ; and that their deeds give the best refu- 
tation to their words ? 

§ 2. There are even graver coimts in the indictment 
against the morality of science; that it tends to dissolve 
society as weU as poison virtue. It is argued that to regard 
morality as merely a thing of human invention, evolved 
and perfected by the pressure of the social necessities con- 
jointly with the action of natural selection; to consider it 
as a set of relations really conventional, and necessary only 
in the sense of being, in great measure, indispensable for 
the well-being of the average units composing the social 
whole ; — ^to assign to virtue only such a low origin, and to 
make right and wrong depend only on the uncertain and 
variable sanctions of external reward and punishment, is, 
in effect, to destroy virtue and to cut the inmost nerve of 
virtuous endeavour. The effect of this ethical teaching 
is to poison virtue by slow degrees and with small doses, 
even in the virtuous man, who should accept it. As 
for the generality, the mass of the species, as described 
by evolution, they will be nothing loth to bo free from 
their old moral bonds and fetters; nor will they be long 
in putting in practice the pleasing lesson of their future 
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moral emancipation. The moral yoke of science will indeed 
be easy, ita burden light and almost [jleasant But neither 
the first nor the final social result which might be predicted 
with some degree of scientific confidence, from the many 
examples of history, which show an invariable sequence 
between moral degeneracy and failing civilization, will be 
quite so pleasant for the next few generations or for future 
society. A deluge of immorality, and moral materialism as 
bad as immorality, will set in as the first result of the general 
ethical doctrine of science, so well in keeping with her 
discoveries and inventions, resulting mainly in the mere 
multiplication of material joys and comforts. A deluge of 
moral materialism — something far more serious than meta- 
physical materialism, which is at least compatible with a 
high ideal life in ita advocates— will set in, which will inde- 
finitely postpone the happy millennium, promised by Herbert 
Spencer as the result of continued natiu^l selection ; and 
in the resulting moral nihilism our tainted civilization, 
with ita mere material prosperity here high piled up and 
alongside boundless want and misery, our boasted modem 
society, with its external pomp and glitter and perfume 
and its internal hollowness and corruption, will go down to 
sure and deserved destruction. 

A society and a civilization with moral conviction 
sapped, for which the eternal beacons of tnitli and justice 
no longer shine as guiding or warning lights, which has 
extinguished the illusions of faith and hope, and for which 
even charity can scarce exist, if the evolution teaching 
prevails; a society, in short, which will have lost ita soul 
and replaced it by its senses, must go surely down to 
destruction and chaos, after the manner of all past 
societies from which the inner light and life had departed. 
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It will go down as tho Iloman civilization, morally sappctl 
by the Epiciuean, the true prototype of the Evolution 
philosophy, went down before the vigorous external bar- 
barian, who had not tasted of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil as raised by Epicurus : — only that in the case of 
modem society the Gotha will probably be internal — the 
toiling many in its midst, who labour for -the rest, but 
■who, with ail their misery and vices, have -yet more of the 
virile virtues of humanity than the superior and ruling 



To specify more precisely the stages of moral decay : — 

I if the feeling of the sacredness surrounding the notion of 
duty ; if the absolutely imperative autliority and character 
of the mandates of conscience, as insisted on in the Kantian 
ethics, be once called in question ; and, still more, if the 
notion of duty should be dissolved by scientific analysis, 
or the evolution explanation of how it naturally came by 
Blow development through natural selection, — not only will 
the evil-dispoaed throw over at once all remaining restraint 
of conscience, if only they can with safety ; not only will 
Uie selfish throw down with alacrity the moral burden 
which science has so much eased from their shoulders, but, 
what is worse, the arms of the virtuous will begin to grow 
weary and their hearts to wax faint in the long and losing 
struggle with tlie coastantly augmenting forces of evil. It 
B true they will continue to fight, but they will not be able 
make way, and their efforts will only serve to delay the 
tnerol moral decay and final social dissolution, not unac- 
lompanied by social catastrophes. 

Nor will it suffice to say in deprecation of such appre- 
isiona that, with respect to many actions, men must 
intiaqe to feel a moral obligation to do or to refrain ; ttiat 
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the moral imperatives, tfiou »lialt and (kou. ahult not, must 
continue to be felt by men, whatever account analysis or 
evolution may give of the genesis of the feelings. For men 
will reduce the area of this field of felt obligation, and will 
not allow the feelings to press with inconvenient severity 
upon them. They will contract the domain of morality as 
they have already contracted that of religion. They will 
reduce the sphere of its pi-ohibibory precepts to the smallest 
minimum consistent with escape from legal punishment or 
from the unfavourable opinion of those who can hurt them. 
The internal punishments, the pains and penalties annexed 
to wrong doing, they will resolutely overlook, till these will 
gradually become remitted, and at length die a natural 
death, from the gradual hardening of the heart, the alien- 
ating of the moral perceptions, and the slow corruption 
of conscience, the moral judge, by a continual bribing 
process. And when men have thus wholly or partially 
slain the inner moral self, the reduction of the area of moral 
conduct (if, indeed, any true morality can be .said to remain) 
will be very great indeed, considering how many evil actions 
men may perpetrate that no external punishment can reach 
— neither law, nor the unfavourable opinion of the good, 
which might not be regarded, nor yet that of their fellows, 
which would be regarded, but who themselves will be, in 
general, men of the same relaxed moral principle. 

In the same manner, as they have reduced the prohibi- 
tive, men will reduce the sphere of the hortatory and posi- 
tive moral precepts to such actions only as promise rewards 
of an outward tangible and visible character, to results that 
admit of a ready material investment and with a prospect, 
if necessary, of immediate realization. The inner satisfac- 
tion from duty done or conacience followed, they will lightly 
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rate, and, indeed, properly, as they will but slightly feel 
them. Nor will it be only positive moral conduct that they 
will thus reduce ; all uther kinds of conduct, all pursuit of 
ideal aims, all heroic action, all action to any end which 
does not promise prompt matei-ial payment — the only result 
they will have any capacity in their souls to enjoy — they 
will be disposed to dispense with. 

And all the more will men be so disposed to act and to 

live, when they are informed, as they now are by a school 

of scientific moralists different from the evolutionists, that 

all our actions without exception are determined by the 

interaction of natural forces resident within the body, 

which, in tlte last analysis of the materialist, are physical 

and chemical forces, blindly at work, however orderly may 

be at times the results of their action, — forces over which, 

B5 such, we can have no sort of control ; when we are told 

that man is the subject essentially of mechanical, which 

are exclusive of moral, laws, the universal authority of the 

I first leaving no space for the operation of the second ; 

[ when we are assured that our character is given to us and not 

made by us, and that, in a word, there is no ego or moral 

'• subject by and through which we possess a moral freedom 

' and initiative, or can be made responsible beings, but 

instead of it a collection of natural forces in a temporaiy 

I connection with the material organization, whose interactions 

really determine all re.sulting actions, as well as volitions, 

' emotions, and thoughts. In a word, and to sum up the 

indictment, when men discover that the only actions in a 

, real sense obligatoiy on them, are those where the external 

I ftirce of law or opinion can be brought to coerce them, 

( as they will not be slow to gather from the evolution 

I ethics ; and when they furthei- learn from our new atomist 
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and materialist philosophers, that even with respect to these 
few the action that finally takes place will be determined 
by natural and physical forces in any case, thus absolving 
them from all consequences of the decision ; — should they 
put this double doctrine together which the men of science 
are everywhere iuculcating. there will not be much space 
left for that morality or conduct which an influential 
writer has maintained should cover at least three-fourths 
of life,* and which, on any reckoning other than the 
scientific, should extend to a very large proportion of it. 

* Matthew Arnold, Literature and Dogma, p. IS. 



CHAPTER V. 

CONFLICT AND PARTIAL CONCILIATION BETWEEN THE NEW 

AND OLD ETHICS. 

§ 1. Such are the various apprehensions of religious and 
moral men, such the general spirit and the chief forms of the 
objections urged to the new morality by the spiritualist, 
the moral idealist, and the intuitionalist. Attempts have 
been made to answer the objections here urged, though I 
cannot think that the full weight and point of some of them 
have been fully felt or adequately met by any of the 
expounders or defenders of evolution in general or the 
evolution morality in particular. 

Some of the objections urged by the idealist may be 
without suj£cient grounds, some of the apprehensions are 
doubtless baseless or exaggerated, but nevertheless is there 
real and just cause of alarm for the future of morals ; and 
my aim and desire in the remainder of this work is to 
make some attempt at discriminating between objections 
resting on real and rational grounds, and those founded 
chiefly on chimerical fears ; as also, in some degree, where 
such seems possible, to effect a conciliation, or at the least a 
better understanding of the points at issue between science 
and morality, or rather between the evolution ethics on 
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the one aide, and moraJ idealiara and spiritualism on the 
Up the r. 

I believe, indeed, what will appear more fully in the 
Hequel, that much of the apparent contradiction (though not 
all) rests on a confusion between real and ideal morality ; 
between the scientific generalizations of conduct founded on 
man's actual behaviour, and the higher morality founded 
on the hypothetically perfect man ; between the morality 
which aims to lay down more or less definite rules for man 
as scientifically known and placed in certain general 
relations to his fellows and social environment, and the 
morality of the Kantian, the idealist, or the intuitionalist, 
which sevei-ally require the moral subject to follow the 
unconditional imperative of duty, the dictates of con- 
science, or the lead of the great ideals to which he is 
impelled by moral forces within. There is confusion 
in idea, as well as incompatibility to a certain extent in 
fact, between what science teaches us from our nature and 
the exigencies of our social environment we tnust do, 
and that which the moral law, the authority of conscience, 
and the force of ideas tell us we ought to do; though) 
until men's moral nature is both more perfect and more in 
harmony with its surroundings, they never can accomplish 
other than approximately that to which their highest moral 
conceptions point. 

To the end of conciliation between the evolution and 
ideal morality, there is only one safe position to be taken up 
and held by the evolutionist, no less than by the idealist 
or intuitionalist. Let the scientific moralist maintain that 
whatever may have been the primitive origin of our 
present moral sentiments, whatever the history of the 
magic transfoiiuation of the self-regarding into social and 
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even self-sacrificing impulses admitted as existing facts, 
(hat the true meaning and reality of these last is to be 
sought for in the conscious feelings and impulses themsolvea 
as now felt and manifested in us; and this wholly irre- 
spective of their scientific origin and slow development 
through the course of man's natural history. The meaning 
is to be sought for and found only in the feelings them- 
selves, wholly irrespective of any knowledge of their 
derivation, whether in ourselves in our short life, or in the 
species in its lengthened one. Let the evolutionist grant, 
as he can quite atford to do, that the true meaning and 
intention of our moral principles of action is to be found in 
their developed form as shown within ourselves to-day, and 
is not to be found in the rude primitive geiins, the first 
fugitive moral gleams in our remote human or animal 
ancestors ; that, in fact, if we had neither psychological nor 
evolution teaching as to their origin, we should still know 
the meaning of our moral impulses. More CBpecially : to go 
tbuk to their origin in our species ^es ^o for light, is as 
wless and misleading aa it would be for the man to revert 
r an explanation of those sentiments aud principles of 
ition which govern his conduct as man, to their first 
^pearance in the boy. He would not obtain light by such 
V course of retrospection ; on the contrary, he would be 
saving light, only to find it fade more and more into final 
flKnd utter darkness. Wo should not thus find the true 
leaning, or nature, or aim of pity, or love, or ambition, or 
rifice, nor even of the sociable feelings ; for none of these 
ist in the boy or in the undeveloped man in other than 
mdimentary, that is, not in their real and proper form. They 
pave not the emotional and moral content which is neces- 
to constitute them truly moral principles, as in the 
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fully developed man. They only contain faint intimations 
of the future principles. Indeed, strictly speaking, our earliest 
sentiments and principles no more resemble these when 
fully matured, than the grub the butterfly, or the embryo 
in its several stages, the later-developed animal. And not 
less is the diflerence between the moral sentiments as shown 
in the infancy and in the maturity of tlie race. 

Above all, it is useless to turn to the origin, if we would 
know what course of action our present moral intuitions 
point to. To consult the dark oracle of the primitive man, 
even could we reach the strange interior of his moral eon- 
aciousness, would avail us to this end just as little as the 
careful psychological scrutiny of the moral instincts of his 
nearest existing representatives, would now avail us. In all 
such investigations, however carefully conducted, we are 
leaving the light which is in ourselves and round about us 
in the world of man, and going into dark regions in search of 
it. That light is nowhere to be found, save in the feelings 
themselves as manifested and interpreted by ourselves, 
corrected by the interpretation of the highest specimens of 
our species who have had the same feelings in highest form — 
in the feelings of pity as we now experience it, in the love 
of justice, of truth, of charity, of our kind, or whatever other 
social or disinterested sentiment is strong within us. The 
meaning of these principles is given in the principles, and 
that meaning is action, to which they unmistakably point ; 
— but action regulated by reason and advised by science, 
which give a commanding view of the possible remote as 
well as the immediate consequences of such actions. 

If, then, the evolution moralist would really obviate the 
objections of the spiritualist or idealist, let him thus ac- 
knowledge that the true meaning of our moral ideas and 
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impulses is to be read in their present fiill-grown and 
developed form, bs shown in the moat superior spirits, 
and not in their germinal form, whether as shown in 
children, savages, or the doubtful traces of the primitive man. 
Let him acknowk-dge further, as Herbert Spencer in effect 
does, that though in their origin they had the good of the 
tribe in view, yet veracity, justice, and benevolence are now 
to be pursued for their own sakes, undttr the guidance of 
reason ; the good of society being too large an aim in its 
totalitj', too shifting" and uncertain in any special form, to 
constitute a steady object of pursuit. Let the evolutionist 
admit freely, as he well may, that if we are filled with a 
passion for truth or justice, the significance of these moral 
facts for us is that they require an issue in action corre- 
spondent to them, and their meaning in the moral economy 
of the universe is that, in an unjust world which hates the 
truth, there must always be spirits thus strongly touched 
with a passion for truth and j ustice ; and that if these and 
such as these, above all, do not stand up for these ideals, 
and at times, if need be, stand prepared to quarrel in 
their behalf, injuatice, and falsehood, and fraud, and 
violence (like rank and poisonous growths) would reign 
supreme on earth, until at last society, composed wholly of 
such immoral and warring elements, reverted to its proper 
chaos, and effected its own destruction. 

But he who feels strongly the sacrcduess of the senti- 
ments need not stop to inquire how the feeling of sanctity 
has grown around the original ruder and simpler form of 
the feeling. Let him accept the fact of its sacredness, as 
given in the feeling, in all faith. He need not care to 
analyze it into its constituent moral elements with the 
psychologist, nor to trace the history of its growth with 
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the evolutionist. There is little use in either the analysis 
or the history for him who is strongly filled with the 
sentiment, and who wishes to act And, in fact, such a one 
does not care to verify the legitimacy of bis moral impulse, 
for fear it should prove an illusion. He embraces it and he 
acts upon it in full faith that it was meant to urge to and 
to point to its proper actions. He may or he may not know 
that the true final aim of justice is the well-being of man- 
kind as Darwin and Spencer say, or the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number as Mill and Bentham teach; he 
may or he may not know that the natural external origin 
of justice was the exigencies of society, and the internal 
origin the first appearance of a strange sentiment which is 
now sti-ong in him ; in any caae, what he feels is that the 
sense of justice and right exists in him, and demands 
appropriate action. 

Doubtless the just man, the righteous, loved of Heaven, 
should act under the guidance of reason as well as under 
the impulse of his sense of justice; and therefore, thoiigh 
bound to do justly in all the relations of life, be ia 
not bound, unless he occupies a very exceptional position 
of infiuence, to aim at a comprehensive realization of 
justice in his society or in the world. For even the 
atateaman, the legislator, the moral or practical reformer, 
who might hope to make the claims of justice more fully 
felt or more widely extended, must first carefully consider 
the facts and conditions of his society, before he can hope 
to eflect any change either in its sentiraente or insti- 
tutions which might give justice a broader and deeper 
foundation. With respect to this, the most important of 
the social virtues, all that can be considered as incumbent 
on the generality of us, as distinguished from statesmen and 
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reformers, U that in so for aa the conditions and exigeneios 
of our Hocial surroundinga admit, so far as our circuin- 
Btancos, our talents, our opportunities allow, and consistently 
with the discharge of other necessary and possibly con- 
flicting duties, we should, by seconding the aims of those 
who have the claims of justice at heart, endeavour to 
hasten the reign of justice and the bringing in of righteous- 
ness on the earth. These are doubtless large limitations 
and abatements of the absolute aims of the idealist; but 
science to-day, as in the days of Ai'istotle, and with stronger 
reasons, insists on our having regard to the categories of 
time, place, and persons, to the considerations of possibility 

suitability in our moral endeavours. 
Men can always do something, by word and equitable 

, for the cause of justice; at a favourable moment 

libly more; but it is only on great spirits specially 
and on the rare occasion of a great opportunity 
presented, that the high duty may devolve of striking 
their strongest for the cause of justice without regard to 
cost or consequence. At important momenta in the life of 
nations, in certain groat crises in human aSairs, in great 
reformations or revolutions, the gi'eat man, who is also the 
just, whether statesman, re former, soldier, writer, is called upon 
to speak and act in bolder and more decisive manner. But 
«ll are not called to this high service, nor yet the greatest 
pirits, save at the fitting hour. To the thinker belongs 

elaboration of the growing idea of the just ; on all 
men it is incumbent to act justly in the common relations 
and intercourse of life; but to strive after a more compre- 
hensive establishment of the ideal of justice in our still unjust 
world, is only asked of the great men, the masters of afiairs 
and of action, and from them only when the fulness of 
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time has come, when, indeed, they may call upon the resi 
to strongly second their efforta. Within these limits the 
claims of the moral idealist in behalf of justice must be' 
reduced. 

In like manner with regard to our duty to truth. If 
we are haply the chosen depositaries of important and 
universal truths which it concerns mankind to know, 
we should seek to diffuse it at all hazards ; even if wb 
only know something more than the limited circle which 
we can hope to influence amongst which our life is cast, we. 
should try to shave our superior truth and knowledge 
yet should we do so in this case with especial care and 
caution, lest we do more harm than good to the ultimata 
cause of truth, if not liarm to our frientis in disturbing 
their mental peace, while a regard for their happiness 
constitutes at least as weighty an obligation as that. 
we arc under to the spread of unwelcome truth. 

We should aim at the good of our kind, beginnin^f. 
with our friends, and we are also to aim at the spread 
of truth ; and hence may easily result a eolliaion of duties 
difficult to reconcile. There is, indeed, but one mode 
of partial reconciliation possible, namely, by adopting a 
qualification like to that laid down as applicable in the 
case of jJBtice. We must maintain that while the truth 
naked and unveiled, will ultimately be for the good of 
the world and mankind ; and while, therefore, a Socratea, 
a Luther, a Spinoza, must and should proclaim it, though 
it bring not peace but a sword to men, and not peace but 
pertui'bation within the proclaimer's breast ; — yet that the 
like is not asked from the mass of men, save as secondera 
and supporters of the superior men. Nor are even superior, 
men bound at all times, and to all men, to speak the faith. 
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that ia in them. There should be tit occasion and fit 
audience. All men are under obligation, with the known 
exceptions, to veracity, without which no society could 
exist; but all men are not called upon to be either the 
apostles or martyrs of tnith, nor yet, except possibly once 
in the coui-se of centuries, to take up arms in her behalf 
and fight 

§ 2. Neither science nor evolution can have anything to 
say against theije views of the nattu^c and meaning of our 
present moral principles. On the contrary, science must 
^concede that it is in accordance with our present developed 
noral nature that men should act; that under the3e,guided 
■ reason, they do, in fact, act. And the evolutionist may 
well agree with the idealist on the matter of fact 
Heged by the latter — that the species ia scarcely less now 
I at any former period in its history, governed and 
wsyed by moral ideas. He may reply to the idealist 
the moral sentiments are not likely to be sapped 
R-ly a knowledge of the germa and roots from which their 
highest flowers have sprang in the later history of man- 
ikind. 

The evolution moralist, as well as any, may assert the 
ict, which is merely in aeeortlanee with the general 
inciples of evolution itself, that the moral consciousness 
f mankind has become both more widened and deepened 
\ modem times ; that men, in all civilized communities 
i least, are now more generally regardful of the claims of 
■uth and justice ; that they have a clearer perception 
■lOf the extended relations to which the developed notion ■ 
F justice applies ; that they show a greater respect for 
icity in their speech, and a clearer appreciation of the 
of discovered and established general truths on 
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their regards. Further, thoy may contend, too, that 
men now more actively pursue the good of others, and, 
though the fact ia certainly not insiated on by Herbei-t 
Spencer, that their souls are as indammable as ever to the 
influence of great disinterested ideas. For, ia fact, tha 
emotions which are the inner force and fire to the higher 
virtues, exist now, at least in potential form which might 
easily be stiiTed into active existence, in more developed. 
amount and intenser degree in tlie individual, as they 
have also extonded their sway over a larger mass of man- 
kind. The sentiments social and political, which have 
no reference to self or personal interests, but to race, 
country, class, or kind, are far more widely diffused, and 
have shown tliemselves in more pronounced and potent 
form in modern times, and certainly not least strong during 
the past quarter of a century. History, since the epoch 
of the French Revolution up to our own day, gives abun- 
dant proof of the power of mere ideas over men, apart 
from every question of their origin or even legitimacy. 
Men have struggled for ideas as passionately in the nine- 
teenth century as in the sixteenth or in the age of the 
Crusades, save only that the ideas have changed their 
form and the colour of their attractions, being now 
humanitarian rather than religious. Men have struggled 
for them simply because they find them existing within 
themselves, and because they feel their imperious sway 
over them. They have not cared to analyze them with 
the psychologist, feeling that they were meant for action 
and not for analysis. And men will still continue, in spita 
of disappointment in attaining the reality, in spite even of 
their disappointment in the reality itself when attained, 
to struggle again and again, with unwearied faith and 
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patience, for the ideal glorified in imagination. And 
what an amount of effort, of blood, has been freely spent 
during a whole century for ideas — for liberty, for imity, 
for brotherhood, for humanity, nay, for revolution and 
anarchy itself, which have for some become strangely 
consecrated as the conditions precedent of curing the 
actual and obstinate evils of society I 

And what enthusiasm, too, have not men of science, 
of speculation, of learning, shown in our age for truth 
for its own sake, apart from its apprehended good or evil 
results to themselves ! What love of it ; what sacrifice 
for it ; what faith in its final efficacy ! Let, then, our 
scientific moralist freely concede to the idealist that man 
cannot live without ideals, which he trustfully accepts, 
and, indeed, sometimes blindly and desperately follows, 
without caring to know their origin, without doubt as 
to their ultimate beneficial social tendency, although he 
has not primarily such social good in view, but simply 
the glorious ideas themselves which he would serve. And 
even if these sometimes appear to delude and deceive, man 
will still act again in accordance with them. Their votary 
refuses to disbelieve them, refuses to see blemishes in 
the divinity that he loves. Though all others should 
even see only ugly and repulsive features, the true believer 
sees only beauty, and passionately follows his ideal — be 
it Freedom with radiant mien. Justice with front severe. 
Truth with her fair features, nay, even the dark phantoms 
of Nihilism and Anarchy with the dagger and torch in 
hand, — all alike exercise a strange and sublime, sometimes 
a terrible, fascination for the believer. The evolution 
moralist cannot, indeed, deny the force and reality of such 
disinterested sentiments during the past thirty years, 
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from whatever souree they derived their mighty energy. 
And that moral and sociaJ enei;gy still exists in modem 
societies. No part of it is spent or disappears without 
producing its proper effect. None of it, at least, is lost. 
If in appearance finally lost or dissipated, it is only 
momeutarily and only in appearance. It is a^in gathered 
and recruited, and again applied to the progress and 
development of liumanity, which in the end is always 
moved by these great sentiments at its heart. And what- 
ever be the origin of these or other sentiments, whether in 
himself or in the species, whether they first appeared yester- 
day or ages ago, is immaterial to the social man of to-day, 
so far as relates to action. They exist now in his breast, 
and man as naturally acts fi-om their impulse as physical 
forces act to produce their proper effects. But should they 
do so? is the disquieting doubt and question raised by the 
evolution moralist and sociologist, Herbert Spencer. Are 
they wise in so passionately following their political and 
social impulses, so foolishly and thoughtlessly their pbilan- 
tbrophic and benevolent ones ? It mattei-s not ; since 
wise or imprudent they iviU so act, even in spite of his 
moderating gospel. For such a being social man is to-day, 
in this the latest stage of his natural histoiy. At present, 
ideas, which may prove illusions, urge him to act for their 
fuller realization. That such social and spiritual forces 
are necessary, is shown by the fact of their existence ; and 
in spite alike of the despairing pessimism of Hartmann, 
which treats them as illusions, or the qualified optimism 
of Spencer, which expects nothing frcm them, hut all from 
time and natural selection, man will still be governed, 
naturally and nece.ssarily, by ideals, and the species will 
still be urged forward by aspirations within its breast. 
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Neither, then, shall ideal aims be destroyed by scientific 
analysis or research, nor yet virtue, as some are apprehen- 
sive. For if we look at the subject from another and a 
more strictly scientific point of view, virtue is safe. It 
is safe because its foundation and source lies in a region 
inaccessible to hurt, impregnable alike to external assault 
or to internal sap. Morality, virtue, is safe in its essence, 
however its accidents be afiected, because its essence resides 
in the inmost structure and essence of the nerves and cells 
of the developed brain of the species, which has been 
developed with even a more special reference to the moral 
than to the intellectual or material needs of men. Morality 
can only be deteriorated by a change for the worse in 
the composition of the cells and fibres of the brain, and 
these cannot be suddenly or easily changed in the race, 
whatever accidents they may be subject to in the indi- 
vidual. The doctrine of heredity and continued develop- 
ment is on the side of morality, and this doctrine is one 
of the most assuring conclusions which recent science 
has given to men. Further yet, the social exigencies more 
imperiously demand obedience to moral rules in modem 
complex than in former simpler societies ; and, therefore, 
there need be no fear of a relaxation of the social imperative 
as regards either legal or moral rules essential to social 
existence and development, but only of those which stand 
opposed, and which should, therefore, be rather regarded 
as immoral than moral commands. Until, then, the physical 
basis of the brain and nerves is deteriorated in modern 
nations, men will not be less moral; and unless the uni- 
versal laws of life, and the eternal requirements of every 
society are mutable, the primary virtues — the core- of 
virtue — will remain immutable, while the growing body 
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of viiiue will be mutable only in the sense of being more 
developed. This is, or should be, the answer of evolution 
to tLose who fear for the interests of morality. 

Morality will not be touched^ in essence, but it is quite 
compatible with this and not unlikely that its essential 
featuTL's may be in futuie more clearly recognized, as also 
that there may be a new valuation of the old virtues. 
It is quite possible that, on taking a new inventory of our 
moral capital and moral pi'actices, it should be pronounced 
by a competent ethical valuator that there was a change 
in the relative worth of some moral habits and virtues ; 
that some had suSered deterioration ; that others had 
imjiroved in worth ; nay, even that some new ones might 
be now required by our changed and changing modem 
society. It is more than possible that, by our new moral 
teachers, certain old and now useless practices will ceaso 
to be regarded as virtues, while others, hardly now 
esteemed as such, or at least placed low down in the scale 
of virtuous excellence, will receive more honourable re- 
cognition. It is not likely that asceticism, or fasting, or 
supplication will be as highly esteemed as heretofora The 
merit of uninquiriiig faith, or of assent without due grounds, 
will be rated much less, though that the many should 
repose faith in the more carefully verified conclusions of 
their superiors in wisdom and knowledge will be always 
requisite. The wickedness of doubt, as such, will itself 
be greatly doubted; as doubt will be held a mentorious 
mental state, or the reverse, according to the mind in which 
it appears, and accnrding to the subject to which it refera, 
Even sacrifice, although it must always occupy the highest 
rank in the virtues, since it will be always called for more 
or less in the dischaii^e of our aiipointcJ function or dutv. 
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J be lesa highly rated outeide that sphere, unless for great 
I worthy ends, to wliich only the few are called. On 
1 other hand, the old virtues wliich respect self will 
bo S6 much required aa ever; possibly more : coiu-ago will 
be a^ much needed, though not so much of the merely 
Eabysical sort; temperance will be more required in the 
^front of greater temptations, and with oiu' nerves more ex- 
Hjatablc ; while prudence, implying judgment, will be more 
Hkecesaary in the midat of the more complex conditions of 
^sfcj above all, the old stoical spirit of combined fortitude 
Hind resignation will require cultivation to support the 
Hsbocks of fortune and the defeat of cherished hopes, which 
Knost continue to be frequent, though brain and nei'v^ are 
Know less firm to bear them. On the social side, the claims 
wtf the great social virtues — veracity, justice, charity — will 
Bm more than ever imperatively recognized and enforced, 
Bbotb by conscience and opinion. Sympathy, not merely 
■with the sorrows, but with the general mental states of 
■others, will be more and more felt as a pressing want 
Bof human nature, both as a mitigation of sorrow and as 
■m multiplication of satisfactions ; while sympathy, in the 
■"farm of pity for the miseiy and want around, including 
Van active di3[K>sition to relieve it, will long continue, hi 
m ipite alike of tlie depressing economic and sociological 
ftdoctrine, to rank amongst the holiest feelings and the 
Ht>eBt springs of virtuous conduct in human nature. 
H Virtue, then, will not be destroyed. Morality, as well 
Kas religion, will remain. It will remain as an eternal 
• necessity of our social nature and of our condition in 
H the world. Its field may, indeed, as already implied, be 
E contracted in some directions, but it will receive a more 
I than equivalent augmentation in others, so that a larger total 
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area of life will pass under the sway of morality, A greater 
number of our actions will become moralized, to use the 
new and significant term ; that is to say, we shall come to 
feel, with regard to them, that the doing or not doing them 
in not a matter of indifference, hut of some degree of moral 
obligation But the obligation to tliese new virtues will 
be of a lighter kind than to the older ones shown to he 
necessary through a longer and a universal experience) 
so that, though morality may increase extensively, it may 
Htill become a less costly intensive eftort to the doer. It 
will be BO because there will be less real sacrifice asked 
or needed in future, since action in behalf of others, owing 
to men's widened sympathies, will Ijecome more easy and 
even pleasurable, and since also, if the sacrifice is of a more 
serious character, others will the less ask or expect it of us, 
even should we be disposed to make it. In this, which 
is no invidious sense, the moral yoke of science might 
be described as easy. But its code can never be very light 
so long as duty is recognized, and life remains in its essence 
what it is. 

§ 3. So far the evolution moralist might successfully 
defend his doctrine against objections urged. But in order 
to do so a large faith in the future is necessary. Meantimv 
is it not a fact that there exists at the present moment 
an irreconcilable contradiction between the new teaching 
of science, biological and sociological, and the currently 
accepted teaching of the moral sciences; between the 
morality which conscience points out and prescribes to 
us, and the actual behaviour which science shows ua the 
dtepest laws of life and the necessities of existence impose 
n|jon us ; between the moral law which imperatively declares 
•we ougiU, and the scientific law which clearly shows 
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! must? Is there not, too, a contradiction between 
Jie moral facts within ; between the fundamental instinct 
r self-preservation, and the equally certain fact of self- 
sacrifice ; between the impulses of pity and sympathy 
pleading for the mitigation of others' woo, and the fact 
y,^ self-assertion in the ceaseless competitive struggle of 
ife aiding us to regard only our own weal ? 

It must be granted that there does exist the contradic- 

Uon, which is palpably and prominently brought before 

■118 by the new evolution morality; and the contradiction 

not been satisfactorily reconciled by any of our 

ivolution teachers, either by Darwin, Spencer,* or any 

But the real fact is, that this moral antiuouiy 

a always existed; the new moral philosophy has only 

■ved to bring into clearer manifestation the con trad ictiona 

nt in the conditions of life, as well as other more 

tons ones. 

There always was and there always will be a collision 
f interests amongst men, as well, indeed, as a certain conflict 
■ own moral nature even when there is no question 
f a collision witli the interests of othera. The ideal and 
Be real in morals can never be brought into more than 
rtial or momentary, not to full and final, harmony. Their 
tberes can never be brought into compIet« coincidence, 
ven should our species continue to exist and to im- 
until the final day prophesied by physical philo- 
nbers, when our old and worn-out earth shall fall ba<.-k 



* Thii ohaptor was writtea before the appearance of Mr. Spoaoer'a Data 

'thice, Au attempt is tliere madu at a conciliation of oppasmg theoriua ; 

b the attempt ia not very aucot'SBFul. It ihidIcI not be, lu !aei, for 111*. 

reatH Ethice oxclusivelj fWtni tba HtaiidpuiDt of eTolatioD idJ 

t generalizatioiiE of tlie Hoiencea. irithout it;gartl to tlie erolatioD of tbo 

i itaelF, tbrougb a aerim of tbiukerj from tbe iajt of Ailatulls. 
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iipou the parent sun to recruit her exhausted fires. There 
are, however, some hopeful considerations. There is a 
tendency to greater harmony in the conflicting conditions 
of life, and in the eontmry moi-al impulses within us. 
Although, as evolution teaches, the most central fact of 
life shouid forbid the perfect and final harmony betweea 
the interests of the individual atoms composing the social 
aggregations, or -between the various united groups and 
ititereatB as against each other, yet b there the most un- 
doubted tendency to a diminution of mutual interference 
of real interests. This much, at least, evolution and socio* 
logical science have shown us.* The moral and industrial 
and social progress of society has greatly consisted in the 
gi-a<lual creation or discovery of common interests, commoa 
pleasures and sources of enjoyment, and also, it must be 
particularly noted, in the distinct evolutitm and transmission 
by heredity of affections and sentiments lodged specially 
in the breast of each to consider the claims of othei-s in the 
cases of competition, and sometimes to induce us to sur- 
render our own pleasure and satisfaction for the sake of 
others. Reason and reflection teaches ua that often there 
is no real antagonism between our good and that of others 
where we supposed there was such ; and that often a seem- 
ing conflict may be resolved into a real community of 
interest, while even in the case of a real opposition there 
are developed principles existing within us — the sense of 
justice, the fact of benevolence, the judgment of conscience 
whose business it is to consider fairly the competing claims 
of others, and sometimes even to take the part of others 
against ourselves ; at least, as in the case of the impulses 
to benevolence and mercy, to consider it better "to give 
* See Spencer's Date oj Ethict, ch. xii. 
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tlian to receive," to forgive than to revenge. In auch 

moral factors aa these lies our hope of future moral 

progress, as in the recognition of thera lies the possibility 

of a partial reconciliation of the real and ideal morals, of 

■ tiie scientifically ascei-tained facts and conditions under 

nrhich men must live and act, and the unconditional com- 

BOands of the moral law aa conceived by Kant, or the 

Bbpreme authority of conscience as proved by Butler. But 

BglBTe can be only a partial approach to harmonization 

Between the opposite moral schools, as there can be only 

B nearer approach to coincidence between the real and 

■deal spheres of conduct. 

B For there are contradictions in our own nature as well 
Kb in the external conditions of things. There are the self- 
Bpnserviug instmcts at the bottom of our being, which must 
Brer produce a certain ioterference with the happiness at 
Hbftst of some others. And besides pity and sympathy, there 
Bre facta of our nature antagonistic to pity.* There is the 
Hkct of anger, the fact of antipathy, together with a certain 
Burdening of the heart naturally produced as a sort of 
Bftoral covering or protection by the many shocks incident 
B) our life of probation. There is also, together with com- 
Bptition, the disastrous life of chance, in part the result 
B^ overflowing population, in part of our individual 
B^m«,' and these facts of competition and chance, pressing 
Bpore heavily on man in modera times than in the days 
^p feudalism, bring home to the individual in the thick 
BF the competitive and pitiless struggle, the fact and the 
^raminder that life is still, in spite of our moral progress, in 
^k real and most serious sense, a struggle of eacli for himself, 
^■id a struggle not merely against his competing fellows, 
^B • Sep Duok 1. cli. iii. 
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but alao against the threatening chapter of contingencies in>m 
Tiithin and without. Having reached the stage of social 
progress called individualiam, where each one is entrusted 
with and must take care of liimself, such a state of things 
must exist ; and we must accept the good and evil of it 
together, — the good heing tliat we' have large individual 
liberty of action, as the natural complement of the state ; 
the evil that, imder thia system of universal competition 
and individualism, where each one thinks first and abovs 
all else of "getting on" — to use the significant phrase, 
which marks the essence of the system — there ia a wider 
fiont exposed by the individual to the assaults of the 
formidable impersonality called Chance, and a consequent 
greater danger of lapse into the dreaded and dism&l social 
abyss which hides the forlorn and hopeless host of the 
failures. 

It is true that the present is only a transitional stage 
in the great march of social evolution. True also that 
there are hopeful signs, too many and various to be mis- 
understood, pointing to the fact that the era of unmiti- 
gated competition and individualism is heing left behind. 
Where competition has shown itself injurious, men at« 
giving it up. The community of interest in so maby 
departments of life is too eridcnt, and the necessities of 
mutual au])port and aid and protection too pressing, not 
to produce a certain mutual understandhig and merging 
of destructive internal competition amongst the units that 
compose a clas.^, or who are associated in an interest That 
very sense of mutual dependence, and of a community of 
interest, to which all society owes its origin, is now seen to 
be app]ica)>Ic to many subordinate classes and groups and 
tiGctions of a modcin c<»iiii>lcx society, applicable c\cry whew. 
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in fact, where an interest common to numbers, however few, 
may appear. In such cases men seek, and they will seek 
yet more, to minimize hazard and chance to the individuals, 
by making all associated partners in a common fortune. 
But though men will continue to do so more and more, as 
society progresses, its necessity as well as its advantages 
being so obvious; yet they will not withal be able to 
dispense wholly with competition, either amongst associa- 
tions, or the united interest, or nations, or even amongst 
individuals whose interest, though common in certain re- 
spects, may yet be incompatible in others with that of their 
fellows in their own class or association. 

While man remains man, even in the extremest con- 
ceivable type of a socialistic community, competition in 
some form must continue amongst individuals ; as while he 
remains an animal, however far he may have transcended 
his lower animal origin, there must cling to him some of 
his old selfish and sensual nature. He may become a more 
social, a more intellectual, a more spiritual being, his 
development moving forward on all these higher lines, but 
yet the progress is slow, and the ideal goal will never be 
fully gained. We can hardly even imagine a time when the 
facts of anger, and envy, and jealousy, and acquisitiveness 
will be extinguished. " Virtue cannot," as Hamlet tells us, 
"so inoculate our old stock," but we will relish something of 
that which diverges therefrom. Neither the social, nor the 
sympathetic, nor the sacrificing virtues can ever be so far 
developed as to wholly fill up the area of life and exclude 
all interests antagonistic to others ; and though it is con- 
ceivable that a competition having the good of others for 
its object may become not uncommon, yet such would still 
subsist side by side with the old egoistic competition for 
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a share of the divisible satisfactions which two cannot 
possess or enjoy at the same time. This egoistic competi- 
tion, though with slowly diminishing intensity, this conflict 
of interests, though within a slowly lessening field, evolu- 
tion and the social sciences assure us must continue; and 
this part of the new teaching is so far ethically significant 
that it lies on the transcendental and ideal morality, either 
to refute it or to accept it. and accommodate its own teach- 
ing to it. 



THE END. 
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Chapel Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition, down Svo. cloth, Ji. 61/. 
COZER/DGE (Sara)— Phastasmioh. A Fairy Tale. With an Intro- 
ductory Preface by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Otlety SI. Mary, A 
New EditioQ. Illusirated. Crown Svo. price ^l. (xi. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
With Index. Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. Price 7j. (id. 
COLLINS (Afartima-)— The Secret of Long Life. Small crown Svo. 

cloth, price y. 6d. 
CONNELL (A. ^.)— Discontent and Danger in India. Small crown 

Bvo. clolh, price 3/. 6rf. 

COOKE {Prof. /. P.)of tht Harvard fnizw-nVj'.— Scientific Culture. 
Crown 8vo. price u, 
.£<OOPER (H. _/)— The Art of Furnishing on Rational and 
— j^THETic Principles. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 

^RE/ELD (Professor) J/:/).— Health. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 
CORY (William) — A Guide TO Modern English Historv. Parti. — 

MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy Svo. cloth, price 9/, 
COURTNEY {W. L.) — ^The Metaphvsics of John Stu.»rt Mill. 

Crown Svo. clolh, price 5f. &/. 
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cox {Rev. Sir George W.) M.A., Barl.—A. History of Greece from THE 

Earliest Period to the end of the Peksian War. New Edition. 2 

vols. Demy Svo. price 3&f. 
The Mytholocv or thk Aryan Nations. New Edition. 3 vols. 

Dcm]' 8vo. price sSx. 
A General History of Greece from the Earliest Period to ths 

Death of Alexander the Great, with 1 sketch of the subseqneot liistotr 

to the present lime. New Edition. Crown Std. price 7t. 6ii. 
Tales OF Ancient Greece. NeivEdirion. SmaJl crown Svo. price 6cJ 
School History of Greece. New Editioa With Maps. Fcp. Sidfl 

price 3j. dd. T 

The Great Persian War from the History or Herodotuu 

New Edilion. Fcp. 8to. price y. bd. lA 

A Manual of Mythology in the foru of Question Aim ANSuraaJ 

New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 3/. .M 

COX {Rev. Sir G. IV.) M.A., Bart., and JONES {Eustace SitOtm)-^ 

Popular Romances of the Miodls Ages. Second Edition, in 1 »oL 

Crown Svo. clolh, price 6j. 
COX {Rev. Samueiy—S/J-VAToJi Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Saviour of a& 

Men? Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. price 5/. 
The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, inainly expository. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. doth, price 61. 
A Commentary on the Book of Job. With a Translation. Demy 

Svo. cloth, price 151. 
CRAUFURD {A. .ff)— Seeking for Light: Sermons. Crown 8va 

elolh, price 5j. 
CRA VEN {Mrs.) — A Year's Meditations. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6j. 
CRA WFURD (Cjwff/rf)— Portugal, Old and New. With Dlustrations 

and Maps. Demy 8vo. cloth, price ifc. 

CROMPTON {Henry) -~ Industrial Conciliation. Fcap. Svo. 

price 21. (td. 

CROZIER {John Beatlie) Af.B.—Tn^ Religion of the FotomI 

Crown 8»o. cloth, price 61. j 

DALTON {John Neale\ M.A., .ff.JK— Ser.mons to Naval CadrbJ 

Frcached on board 11. M.S. ' Biitannis.' Second Kdiiion. Sniill crown Knx 

cloth, price 3/. i>d. 
DAVIDSON {Rev. Samuel) D.D., LL-D.—Tky. New Testament, 

translated from the Latest Greek Teict of Tisckesdorf. A New 

and thoroughly revised Edilion. Post Svo. price lor. dd. 
Canon of the Bible : Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 

Third and revised Edition. SmaQ crown Svo. price y. 
DA VIES (Rev. J. Z.) M.A. — Theology ^nd Morality. Essays on 

Questions of Belief and Practice, Cro«-n Svo. price 7j. W, 
DAWSON (Geo.) M.A. — Prayers, with a Discourse on Pkavsr. 

Edited by hii Wife. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 6j. 
Sermons on Disputed Points axd Special Occasions. Edited by 

hi* Wife. Third Edilion. Crown Svo. price ftt. 
Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. Unrd 

Edition. Crown Svo, price 6j, 
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I>£ REDCLJFFE {yiimtnl Slralford) P.C, K.G., G.C-fl.— WhyamI 
A Christian f Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price y. 

DBSPJiEZ {PAiiip S.) B.D.—DKmKi. and John; or, the Apocalypse of 
Ihe Old and that of the New Testament. Detny Svo. cloth, price tis. 

DE TOCQUEV/LLE (A.) — Correspondence and Conversations 
OF, WITH Nassau Wiluam Seniob, from 1S34 to 1859. Edited by 
M. C. M. Simpson. 3 vols, post Svo. price zu. 

JDO WDEN {Edward) ZZ. 2J.—Shakspere : a Critical Study of his Mind 
widArt. Fifth Edition. Post Svo. price iir. 
Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. Lai^e Post Svo. price lu. 

DREWRY {G. O.) M.I?.— Thf. Common-Sense Management of the 

Stomach, Fiftli Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 21. &t. 

DREWRY(G. 0.) M.D., and BARTLETT{H. C.) Ph.D., ECS. 

Cup and Platter : or. Notes on Food and its Effects. New and 
Cbeapei Edition. Small Svo. price lit. 6^. 

jyi/ MONCEL (Counf) — The Telephone, the Microphone, and the 
PHOSOG8APH. With 74 niustralions. Small cfoWE Svo. clolh, price Si. 



EDGEWORTH {F. K.).— Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
ibe Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Lletny Svo clotli ^s. 6d, 

£I?/S {Robfti fV.) E.S.A. i^c. — Decoration and Furniture of Town 
Houses : a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before the Society of Arts, 
18S0. Second Edition, Amplified and Enlarged. With 39 Full -page Illus- 
trations and numerous Sketches. Square Svo. cloth, price I3t. bd. 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present Form. 
In accoid.Tnce with the Decisions of Ibe Common Provincial Law, and with 
those of Kccent Legislndon. Crown Svo. cloth, price 3j. 6^. 

ELSDALB {Henry) — Studies in Tennyson's Idylls. Crown Svo. 

ELYOT {Sir Thomas) — The Poke named the Gouernour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by Henry IIeriibrt Stephen Ceoft, M.A., 
Bairister-at-Law. Witb Portraits of Sir Thomas and Lady Eiyot, copied by 
permission of her Majesty from Holbein's Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 
2 vols. fcp. 4to. cloth, price 501. 
EVANS (A/izri)— The Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With Foot Illustrations. Fcp. Svo. price l.f. &/. 
A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for Household Use, 

compiled eiclusively from the Holy Scriptures. Fcp. Svo. price is. 
The Gospel of Home Life. Crown Svo. cloth, price i,s. 6rf. 
The King's Story-Book. In Three Parts. Fcap. Svo. cloth, price 
II. fid. each. 
»,• Paris I. and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, now ready. 

£X-CIVILTAN. — Life in the Mofussil; or Civilian Life in Lower. 

Bengal, z vols. Large post Svo. price 141. 
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FIELD (Horace) B.A. Lond. — The Ultimate Triumph OF Christian!TT. 
Smnll crown Svo. clolh, price Jf. dd 

FINN (Tlu late James) M.R.A.S.^S-cvKs.w.G Times; or, Records from 

iciusalem Consulor Chtoaicles of 1853 to (856. Edited and Compiled lij 
is Widou' 1 with a Prcfice by the Viscountess Strangpord. 2 vok. Dcin) 
Svo, price 301. 

Folkestone Ritual Case : the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, and 
Report. Demy Svo. price 15J. 

FORMBY {Rev. Henry) — Anciekt Rome and its Connection with 
THE Christian Religion : An Outline ai the Hislory oT the City fiom iit 
First Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of SL Peler. A.D. 41-47. 
With numerous Illustrationa of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, 
and of the Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Roj-ai '", doth ckIis, 
£,1. 101 ; roxbutfih bilf-morocco, £fl. \2s. fni. 

FOWLE (Ra: T. XV.) Af.A.—Tnt. Reconciliation op Religion and 

Science, lleing Essays on ImmorlaLily, Inspiration, Miracles, and ihc Beinj 
of Christ. Deroy Svo. price loj. 61/. 
The Divine Legation of Christ. Crown Svo. clolh, price 7*. 

FRASER {Donald) — Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indtan 
Rupee Cukrlncv, upon n new and extended system, embracing Values frwn 
One Farthing lo One Hundred Thou.^Anc1 Pounds, and at rates progressing, in 
Siiteentha of a Penny, from Ij. 91/. to is. yl. per Rupee. Royal Svo, price 

Essaj-s for Home Life. 

GARDNER (/) J/.Z?.— Longevitv : The Means of Prolongikg 
Life after. Midiilb Agb. Fourth F.ditiDi), revised and enlarged. Snail 
crown Svo. price 4/. 

CEBLER {Karl Von) — Galileo Galilei and the Roman Curia, fiom 
Authentic Sources. Translated with the Bnnclion of the Author, by Mrs. 
Georoe Sturce. Demy Svo. cloth, price lai. 

GEDDES {James) — History of the Administration of Johk de 
Win, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol. I. 1623— 1654, With Poilnit. 
Deuiy Svo. cloth, price 15/. 

GEORGE (Henry) — Progress and Poverty : an Inquiry into ibc 
C>U!«s of Industrial Depressions, and of Increaite of Want with Incrtase (rf 
Wealth. Tlic Remedy. Post Svo. cloth, price p. &/. J 

GILBERT (Mrs.) — Autobiography and other Memorials. Editfl 
by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Edition. With Steel Portrait lS| 
several Wood Engravings. Crown Svo. price 71. 6J, 

GILL (Rev. W. W.) B.A. — M\-ths and Songs from the South Pacific 
Willi a Preface by F. Mai Miiller, M.A., Professor of Comparative PhiEolEf} 
at Oxford. I'osC Svo. price tjs. 

GLOVER (F.) ^/.^.— ExEMPLA Latina. A First Construing Book will 
Stiort Notes. I^iicon, and an Introduction to the Analysts of Scnlcncea. Fep 

Svo. cloth, price Jj. 
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GODWIN {William) — William Godwin; Hib Friends and Contem- 
poraries. With Portraits and Facwmiles of the Handwriting of Godwin and 
his Wife. By C. 'Kjlgks Paul, a vols. Laige poi[ 8vo. price sSj. 

The Genius op Christianity Unveiled. Being Essays never 
before published. Edited, with a Prefucc, by C. Kcgan Paul. Crown 8vo. 

GOLDSMW {Sir Francis Henry) Bart., Q. C, jI/:/'.— Memoir OF. With 

Portrail. Crown 8vo. doth, price 51. 

GOODENOUGH {Commodore/. G.) R.N., C.B., C^.C— Memoir of, 

with Extracts from his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With 
Steel Engraved Portrait. Square Svo. cloth, 51. 
",• Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, aod Steel Engraved Portrait. 
Square post Svo. price 14J. 

GOSSE {Edmund W.) — Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe. With a F"tontispiece designed and etched by Alma Tadema. Large 
post Svo. cloth, price las. 

CO ULD {Rev. S. Baring) M.A. — The Vicar of Morwenstow; a Memoir 
of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Partmii. Third Edition, revised. Square 
post Svo. loi. 6d. 
Germany, Present and Past. 2 vols. Large crown Svo. cloth, price 

GKTFFITH {Thomas) A.M.— The Gospel of the Divine Life: a 

Stody of the Fourth EvangelisL Demy Svo, doth, price 141. 

GRIMLEY{Ren.H.N.)M.A. — Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on the 

SriHiTiAL Body, the Unseen World, and the Divine Humanit*. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo. price &. 

GRUNER {M. L.) — Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. Trans- 
lated by l.d, B. GoRtKiN, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy Svo. price 7J. W. 

GURNEY {Rev. Archer)— VioRHS of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 

of InstnlctioD and Suggestion, Crown Svo. price bi. 

HAECKEL {Prof. Ernst)— I-oe History OF Creation. Translation 
reviscdbyProfessor E. RavLankester, M.A., F.R.S. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the various group of both plants and animals, 
3 vols. Second Edition. Post Svo. cloth, price 311. 

The History op the Evolution of Man. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, 3 vols. Post Svo. price 321. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note by 
T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown Svo. doth, price y. 

HAKE {A. Egmonl) — Paris Oricinals, with Twenty Etchings, by 
Viati RlCHETON. Large post Svo. price 141, 

HALLECK'S International Law ; or, Rules Regulating the Inler- 
courw o( States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, with Notes and 
Cases, by Sir Shersto« Baker, Bart, 3 vols. Demy 8vo, price 38^. 
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HARTINGTON (The Right Hon. the Marquis of) -V: P.— Elect 10 w 
Speeches in 1879 and 18S0. '\Vith Address to the Electors of North East 
Lancflshiie, Crown 8vo. cloth, price y. W. 

BAWEIS (Rev. B. R.) M.A.—Cvkrekv Coin. Maletialism— The 

Devil — Crime — DninketineBs — Pauperism — Emollon — Recreation ^ The 

Sabbath. Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 61. 
Speech in Season. Fouilh Edition. Crown Svo. price 9^. 
Thoughts for the Times. Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo. price 7^. 6rf. 
Unsectarian Family Pravers. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 

Svo. price Is. dd. 
Arrows in tre Air. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6j. 

, HAWKINS (Edwards Comerford) — Spirit and Form. SerrDons 
preached in Ihe Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown Svo. eloth, price 61. 

HAYES (A. H.), /wnr.— New Colorado and the Santa F£ Tr.iil. 
' With Map and 60 Illusttations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 91. 

HE WENHA/N {Rudolf) M.D. — Ani.mal Magnetism : Physiological 

OascRVATlONS. Tran.ilated from the Fourth Germao Edition by L. C. 
WooLURiDGE, with a Preface by G, R. Romanes, F.R.S, Crown 8vo. 
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HELLWALD (Baron F. Von) — The Russians in Central Asia, 
A Critical Examination, down lo the Present Time, of the Geography and 
tlistory of Central Asia. Translated by IJcut.-Col. Theodore Wibcman, 
L.L.Ii. With Map. Large post Svo. price iir. 

HINTON (/.y-Tn^ Place ov the Physician. To which is added 

ES-SAVS ON THE LAW OF HUMAN LiFE, ANn ON THE RELATIONS BETWEElt 

Organic and Inorganic Worlds. Second Edition. Grown 8««.i| 

price y. 6d. 
Physiology for Practical Use. By Various IVriters. VfiSt 

50 Illustmtions. Third and Cheajier Edition. Crown Svo. price 51. 
An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympani. With I 

live Text. PoeI Svo. price £b. 6j. 
The Questions or Aural Surgery. With lUustradons. 

Post Svo. price I at. M. 
Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. With an 

Iniroduction by Shadworth lioDGsoN. Edited by C. H. HiNTON. Ctown 

Svo. cloth, price Sr. 61/. 
The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth limp, is. 
Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with an IntwJ 

ductionby Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engravetl on Steel by C. S3 

JEENS. Third Edition. Crown Svo. price S/. 6rf, ^ 

HOOPER (^iTrv)— Little Dinners: How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Thirteentii Edition. Crown Svo. price 51. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown Svo. price Jr. 6rf. 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and ^Vholesome Recipes for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper, Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price 5*. 
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HOPKINS (£//iiK)— Life and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Introiiuciion by Sii W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engrnved on Steel by 
C. H. JEENS. Thiid Edition. Crown Bvo. price 8j. bd. 

HORNER {The Misses) — Walks in Florence. A New and thoroughly 
Revi!«d Edition, s vols. Crown Svo. Cloth limp. With lUusiralions. 
Vol. I.— Churches, Streets, and Palaces. Price loi. (nl. 
Vol, II, ^Public (idlcries and Museums. Price 51. 

HULL {Edmund C. /".)— The European in India. With a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. SlAlB, M.D., F,K.CS.E, TWid 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post Svo. price 61. 

BUTTON (Arthur) M-A.—Try. Anglican MrNiSTRV -. its Nature and 
Value in rtlition to ihe Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface by His EmioeiKS 
I Cardinal NewmaD. Demy Svo. cloth, price I4J. 

JENKINS {£.) and RAYMOND (/)— The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown Svo. price (ss. 

JENKINS {ReiK R. C.) M.A.—Th^ Privilege of Peter and the Claims 
of ihE Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the 
Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap. Bvo. price 3/. 6if. 

JENNINGS {Mrs. ffl«^/ifl«)— Rahel : Her Life and Letters. With 
a Portrait from the Painting by Datfinger. Square post Svo. price 71. 5i/. 

JOEL (Z.) — A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Shipmaster's 
Practical Guide in their Transactions Arroad. With Definitions of 
Nautical, Mercanlile, and Legal Terms ; a Glossary of Men:anlile Terms in 
English, French, Genu an, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of Ihe Money, W«ig)ils, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their Equivalents in 
British Standards 1 and Fonns of Consular and Notarial Acts. Demy Svo. 

JOHNSTONE {C. F.) J/: ^.—Historical Abstracts 1 being Outlines 
of the History of some of the leas known Stales of Europe. Crown Svo. cloth, 
price ^s. 6d, 

JONES {Ztny) — Puddings and Sweets; being Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown Svo. price zs. (xi. 

JOYCE {P. W.) Z£.^. &-f.— Old Celtic Romances. Translated from 

the Gaelic. Crown Svo. cloth, price is. dJ. 

KAUFMANN {,Rev. M.) A /4.— Socialism : Its Nature, its Dangers, and 

its Remedies considered. Crown Svo. price 71. &/. 
Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas More 
to Kul Marx. Crown Svo. cloth, price %s. 

KAY (Joseph) M.A., Q.C.—Yker Trade in Land. Edited by his 
Widow. With Preface by the Right Hon. JOHN BWGHT, M.P. Sin* 
Edition, Crown Svo. cloth, price j;. 

KEMPIS {Thomas J«f)— Of the Imitation of Christ. A revised 

Translation, choicely printed on hand-mode paper, with a Miniature Frontis- 
piece on India paper from a design by W. B. Richmond. Limp parcbmenl, 
antique, price 6f. ; vetlotB, ^t, bd. 



KENT (C.) — Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris PeobH 

OBIATA. DK SUHKt PONTIFEOS LEONIS XIII, ASSUMPTIUNE EpICKAMlull 

In Quitiqujginta Linguis. Fcp. 4to. clolh, price 15J. ' I 

KERNER (Dr. A.) Profesior of Botany in the University of InmbrwJt.— ^ 
Floweks and their Unbidden Guests. Translation ediied by W. Ogle, 
M.A., M.D. Wiih lUustrWions. Square 8vo. doth, price 91. 

KIDD {Joseph) Af.D.— The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 

and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6f. 

KINAHAN (G. Henry) M^.R.I.A,. of H.M.'s Geologdal Sun-ey.—TsE 
GKotXMiv 01-' Ireland, with oumecous llluslralioni and > Geologioi] Map ol 
Ireland. Square Svo. dotb. 

KINGS LEY {Charles) M.A.—\xxi%TiS and Me.mories of his Life. 

Edited by bis Wife. With Two Slcel Engraved Portiails, and lUostiations 

on Wood, and a Facsimile of \a% Handwriting. Tbirteentb Edition. 2 vols. 

Demy 8vo. price 361. 

•," Ako the Ninth Cabinet Edition, in a vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, price l: 
All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Etiited by the Rev. 

Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 71. bd. 
True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and Sailoi 

Libtajies. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. price Zf. 6</. 

KNIGHT {Professor IV.) — Studies in Philosophy and Literatui^ 

Large post Svo. clolh, price 71. &/. 
KNOX (Alexander A.) — The New Playground ; or, Wanderings i 

AlEeria. Liirje Ciown 8vo. cloth, price loi. 6,1 

LACORDAIRE {Rev. Pire)—\.\YY. : Conferences delivered at Toulov 

A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. price 31. (>d. 

LEE {Re;: F. G.) D.C.Z.—The Other World; or, Glimpses of the 

Superdaturai. 2 vols. A New Edition. Croivn Svo. price IJj. 
LEWIS {Edward DiUon)~\ Draft Code ok Criminal Law aotj 

Procedure. Demy Svo. cloth, price an. 
Life in the Mofussil ; or, Civilian Life in Lower Bengal. By an I 

Civilian. Large post Svo. price 141. 
LINDSAY (ir. Lauder) M.D., P.R.S.E., <S-^.— Mind in the Lower* 

Animals is Health and Disease. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. clolb, price 3 2j. 
Vol. I.— Mind in Health. Vol. H.— Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD {Francis), and TEBBITT (C4ar&i)— Extension of Empire, _ 
Weakness f Deficits, Ruin f With a Practical Scheme for the F " ' 
in of Asinlic Turkey. Sm.iU crown Svc. cloth, price Jj. (td. 
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LONSDALE {Margaret)— Z\%T-e.K Dora: 
engraved on Slecl by C. H, Jeens, and on 
Crown Svo. clolh, price 2J. fid. 

LORIMER {Peter) i?.Z>.— John Knox and the Church of England. 
His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her Liturgy, Articles, and 
Parlies. Demy Svo. price I2j. 
John Wichf and his English Precursors. By Gerhard Vici 
Lechler. Translated from the Ceniuin, with additional Note*. 
Demy Svo. price %U, 
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' itACLACHLAN (Mrs.) — Notes and Extracts on EvERUtsriitG 
Punishment and Eternal Life, according to Literal Interprbta- 
TIO.N. Small ctown Svo. cloth, price y. (k/, 

MACNAUGHT(ReiKjohn)~-C<:}e.^K Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 
Supper, Its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History. 
Dem)i 8vo. price i+r. 

MAGNUS {Mrs.) — About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodiu. Small ciovn Svo. cloth, price 51. 

MAIR {R. S.) MO., F.X.C.S.£.—The. Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating 



Management of Children in India. Second Edition. Crown Svo. limp cloth, 

price Jr. &/. 
MANNING {His Emintme Cardinal)— Iyhs.'Xvx^ Story ofthe Vatican 

Council. Crown Svo. pritc 51. 
MARKHAM {Capt. Albert Hastings) R.N.—Tnz Great Frozen Sea : 

A Pergonal Narrative of the Voynge of the Alcrl during the Arctic Expedition 

of 187S-6. With Sii Full-page Illustralions, Two Maps, and Twenty-se 

Woodcuts. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price &>. 
A Polar Reconnaissance: being the Voyage of the 'Isbjom' lo 

Novayi Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy Svo. cloth, price i6j. 
McCRATH (7(r«icrf)— Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown Svo. clolh, price 3r. 
MERRITT {Henry) — Art-Criticism and Romance. With Recollections 

and Twenty-three Illuslrationi in eau-fuHt, by Anna Lea Merrilt. Two vols. 

Large post Svo. cloth, price 15/. 

MILLER {Edward)~Tviv. History and Doctrines of Irvincism ; 

or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large post Svo. 

price 251. 
The Church in Relation to the St.^te. Large crown Svo, 

cloth, price 7j. bd. 
MILNE (James) — Tables of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 

Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from ii. Srf. 10 2J. yl. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy Svo. Cloth, price ^2. 11. 
MINCHIN{J. £?.)— Bulgaria SINCE the War: Notes of a Tour in the 
Autumn of 1879. Small crown Svo. clolh, price jr. 6rf. 

MOCKLER {£.) — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as it is 

spoken in Makran (Ancient Gcdro^a), in the Persia-Arabic and Roman 
characters. Fcap. Svo. price Jr. 

MOFFAT {R. 5.)— Economy of Consumption : a Study in Political 

Economy. Demy Svo. price iSj. 
The Principles of a Time Policy: being an Exposition of a 
Method of Settling Disputes between Employers and Employed in regard to 
Time and Wages, by a simple Process of Mercanlile Barter, without recourse 
lo Strikes or Locks-out. Reprinted from ' The Economy of Consumplioi 
with a Preface and Appendix containing Observations on Bome Reviews of that 
book, and a Re-criticism of the Theories of Kicardo and J. S. Mill on Rent, 
Value, and Cost of Production. Demy Svo. price Ji. (td. 
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MOLTKE {Bdd-Manhal fc;;)— Letters from Russia. Translated by 

KoBiNA Napieh. Crown Svo. price 6i. 
Notes of Travel, Being Extracts from the Journals of. Crown 

Svo. dotb, price di. 
MORELL {J. R.) — Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 

Being a. Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most importanl French 

Works, approved by the XJniversily of Paris and the Minister aH Public 

Insuuctlon. Fcap. Gvo. price ai. dd. 
MORSE {£. S.) RA.D.— First Book of Zoologv. With numei 

Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 
NEWMAN {J. A^) iJ.Z>.— Characteristics from the Writings of^ 

Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged nith the Author's 

personal Approval. Third Edition. With Portrait. Croiva Svo. price 6j. 
",• A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. II. Newnian, mounted for framing, caa be had 

price 1!. fid. 
New Werther. By Loki. Small crown Svo. cloth, is. dd. 

NICHOLAS (Z)— The Pedigree of the English People. fl^ 

Edition. Demy Svo. price j&i. ^ 

NICHOLSON {Edward Byron)— Thz Gospel according to thM 

IleiiitEWS. It& Fragments Translated and Annoiolcd with a Crilical AoaJjril 

of the Eslemol and Internal Evidence relating to IL Demy Svo. dolh, pt^3 

The Rights of an Animal. Crown Svo, cloth, price 3^. 6d. •J 

N/COLS (Arl/iur) E.G.S., F.R.G.S.—Chavts.ks from the Physical 

History of the Earth : an Introduction to Geology and raL-L-ontology, 

With oumeroaa Illuslratioos. Crown Svo. dolh, price 5/. 
Norman People (The), and their Existing Descendants in the British 

Doroinions and the United States of America. Demy Svo. price >. 
NucES : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin PruiK 

New Edition in Three Parts. Crown Svo. each ii, ^^^ 

•,* The Three Parts can also be had bound logethet in dolh, price y. 
OMEARA (Kat/ifem) — Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne 

His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price 7r. td. 
Our Public Schools — Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, Wes 

iiiNSTER, Marlbobouch, TheCkarteeiiouse. Crown Svo. cloth, price fi 
OWEN(F. j»f:)— John Keats : a Study. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6j, 1 
GIVEN {Rev. Robert) 5./J.— Sanctorale Catholicum; or. Book 

Saints. With Notes, Criliesl, Eii^elical, and IliatoricaL Demy Svo. dal 

price iSi, " 

An Essay on the Communion of Saints. Including an Examini 

tioQ of the Cultus Sanctorum. Price is. — — -^^ 

PARKER {Joseph) D.D.— The Paraclete ; An Easayon tlie Personal! 

and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, wiih some reference to currcnl discusrioi^ 

Second Edition. Demy Svo, price ixj. 
PARR{Capt. H. Haliam, C. M. G.)— A Sketch of the Kafir amd 

Zuiu Wars; Guadatia to Isandhlwana. Wiih Maps. Small Crown S "^ 

dolh, price s/. 
PARSLOE {Joseph\ — Our Railways. Sketches, Historical anij 

Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 4c. ai^^^ 

Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown Svo. price ds. 
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PATTISON {,Mrs. J/i/r^)— The Renaissance of Art in France. With 

Nineteen Slecl EogTavings. 3 voU. demy 8ro. cloth, price 3ZJ. 
PAUL {C. Kegan) — William Godwin: His Friends and Contem- 
PORAKtES. With PortTaits ind Facsfmiles of the Handwriting of Godwin 
•nd his Wife. 2 vok. Sqnare post Svo. price a%s. 
The Gknius of Christianity Unveiij:d. Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before published. C<!iled, with & Prdice, by C. Kesan PanL 
Crown Svo. price 71. Orf. 
Mary Wollstonecrafi-. Letters to Imlay. New Edition with 
Prefatory Memoir by. Two Portraits ia eau-firle by Anna Lba Merritt. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6i. 
PA YNE {Prof. J. F.") — Lectures on Education. Price f>d. each. 
II. Frbbel and the Kindergarten System. Second Edition. 
A Visit TO Germ.uj Schools: Elementary Schools in Germany, 
Notes of a Professional Tour lo inspect some of the Kindcrgaitens, Primuy 
Schools, Public Girl;' Schools, njd Schools for Technical Instruction in 
Hamburgh, Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, Gotbo, Eisenach, in the autumn of 
1S74. With Critical Discussions of the General PriBCiplcG and Practice of 
Kindergartens and other Schemes of Elementary Education. Crown Svo. 
price 4J. &/. 
•F.NRJCB {Maj. J.) B.A. — A Dictionary and Glossary of thb 
Ko-RAN. With Copious GiMnmalical Keferences and Explanations of the 
Text. 4ID. price 21/. 
PESCJIEL (Dr. Oscar) — The Races of Man and their Geographical 

Distribution. Lai^ crown 8vo. price gj. 
PINCHES (Thomas) jJ/!/^.— Samuel Wilberforce: Faith— Service — 
RecoMPENSE. Three Sermons. With a Portrait of Bishop Wjlbetforce 
(after a Portrait by Charles Watkins), Crown Svo. cloth, price 41. bd. 

PLAYFAIM (Lieut- Col) Her BrUannic Majesty's Consul-Gtneral in 
Algiers. 
Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 
Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce's original Drawings, Phot(^;taplis, Maps, &c. 
Royal 4to. clolh, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price jt3- y. 

POLLOCK (Fredmck)—%nsazK, his Life and Philosophy, Demy 

Svo, cloth, price iGj. 

POLLOCK (W. H.) — Lectures on French Poets, Delivered at the 

Koyal Institulion. Small crown Svo. cloih, price 51. 
POOR (Laura .£.)— Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. Studies 

■ in Comparative Mythology. Small crown Svo. cloth, Jj. 

IPOUSHKIN (A. 5'.)— Russian Romance. Translated from the Tales 
of Belkin, &c. By Mrs. J. Buchsn Telfer (nit MouravieU). New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, price 31. 6rf. 
PRESBYTER — Unfoldincs of Christian Hope. An Essay shewing 
that the Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Clauses of the Creed com- 
monly cnlled Alhumsian is UnscripturaL Small crown Svo. price 41. &£ 
PRICE (Prof. Bmamy) — Currency and Banking. Crown Svo. Price 6j. 
^ Chafters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Substance 

I of Lectures delivered before ihe University of Oxford Large post Svo. 

■ price m. 
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Protwjs and Amadeus. a Correspondence. Edited by Aubrkv De Vei 

Crown 8va price Sj. 
Pulpit Commentary (The). Edited by the Rev. J. S. Exell and t 
Rev. C«non H. D, M. Spence. 

EiRA, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinsoi 
M.A.i with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev, Prof. R. ; 
Rbdford, LL,B., M.A.. Rev, W. S. Lewis, M.A,, Rev. J. A. Maci>onal: 
Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. \V. Ciarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, 
Rev. W. DiNWiDDIB, LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A.. Rev. G. Wood, 
B-A., Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and Re». J, S. Ehklu Third 
Edition. One vol. price I3J. bd. 

I Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 1 
by Rev. Donald Phaser, D.D,, Rev. Prof. Chapman, md Rev. B. Dalb. J 
Third Edition. Price 15/. 

Genesis, By Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. ; with Homilies by the Ver 
Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A Reoford, M.A,, LL.B! 
Rev. F. IIastikos, Rev. W. Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Stud 
of the Old Tcsiameni by the Rev. Canon Fahrah, D.D., F.R.S. ; and Intn 
ducliona to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cottekili^ D.D., and R 
T, Whitelaw, M.A Third Edition. OncvoL price I5». 

Judges and Ruth. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, D.D., 
and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D, ; with Homilies by Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., 
Rev. W. F. AUENEY, M.A., Rev. W. M, Statham, and Rev. Profeuor 
J, Thomson, M.A. Super-royal 8vo. dolh, price loi. td. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. LiAS, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. S. R.: 
Aldridge, LL.B.. Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. De PrkssensS, D-D.^i 
Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. AoewKY, M.A. ; and an Introduction 
the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. Price 111. hd. 

PuNJAUB (The) and North-Western Frontier of India. By 

Old Punjaubee. Crown 8vo. price 5j, 
Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern Story. Crown 8vo. cloth, price y. Cd, 
JiA VENSHA W {John ffenty) B. C.5:— Gaur : Its Ruins and Inscrip 

TioKS. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic Illustrations, and S, 
facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4to. cloth, price ^£3. ly. i>d. 
MEAD {Carreth) — On the Theory of Logic : An Essay. Crown Sw 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown Svo. cloth, price 1. 

RENDELL {/. M.)— Concise Handhook of the Island of MadeiH 

With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcp. Svo. cloth, 1 ' ' 
REYNOLDS (Rev. J. If.)— The Supernatural in Nature. 

Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised and e ' 

Demy Svo. clolh, price 14J. 
The Mystery of Miracles. By the Author of 'The Supenutu 

in Nature." Crown Svo. clolh, price &r. 

RIBOT (Prof. 7X.)— English Psychology. Second Edition. 

Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. 'La.Tgfi p 
Svo. price 9/. 
Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
'Is Causes, and its Consequences. Lar^e crown Svo, price 9^. 
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a^K {Cha/alifr Dr. Henry) — Greenland: Its People and its PrO' 
^ BUCTS. By ihe Chevalier Dr, Henkv Rink, President of the Greenland 

Board of Trade. With siitcen Illuslralions, drawn by the Eslcimo, and a Map. 

Edited by Dr. Robert Brown. Crown 8vd, price lOr. fid. 

WEJiTSON (T/ie late Rn: F. W.) Af.A., ef Brigbton.—U?^ AND 
Letters ok. Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A,, Chaplain in OrdiaaiT 
to Ihe Queen. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Slec! Forlvjit. Crown 

Svo. price 71. 6J. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8»o. with Portrait. Price 121. 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown Svo. price 6j. 
Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo. price y. 61/. each. 

I The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Cheltenham, 

Oxford, and Brighton, Large post Svo. cloth, price Js. &/, 
A Notes on Genesis, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. price 

Expository Leciures on St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. 

A New Edition. Small crown Svo. price 5J. 
Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 

Edition. Clown Svo. price y. 
An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's ' In Memoriam." (Dedicated by 

Permission to the Poet -Laureate.} Kcp. Svo. price xi. 
The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the German 
of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcp. Svo. price u. 6d. 

The above Works can also be liad, bound in half-morocco. 
•,* A Portrait of Ihe late Rev. F. AV. Robertson, mounted for framing, on 
be had, price ii. fid. 
RODWELL (G. F.) F.H.A.S., F.C.S.—Etsa: A History of the 
Mountain anu its Eruptions. With Maps and Illuitrations. Square 8va. 
cloth, price 9.1. 
SOSS {Alexander') D.D. — ^Memoir of Alexander Ewing, Bishop of 
Argyll and ihe Isles. Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy Svo. cloth, price 
10,. 6rf. 
SALTS {Rev. Alfred) LL.D. — Godparents at Confirmation. With a 

Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown Svo. cloth limp, price a/. 
SAMUEL {Sydney /!/.)— Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 8vo, 
clolb, price 3/. W. 

SAYCE {Hei: Archibald Henry) — Introduction to the Science o? 

L.^NC.L'AdE. I vols. Lar^e post Svo. clolh, price 151. 

SaENTiFic I-AVMAN. The New Truth and the Old Faiih : are they 

Incompalibic ? Demy Svo. cloth, price loi. f>d. 
SCOONES ( IV. Baptiite) — Four Centuries of English Letters ; 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Wrileis, from the Period of the Pattoa 
Letters to Ihe Present Time. Second Edition. Large crown Svo. clolh, 
price gr. 
i SCOTT {Robert H.) — Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. Crown Svo. price 31, W. 
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SCOTT {Leader) — A Nook in the Apennines : A Summer benealh the 

Chestnals. Wilh Frontispiece, and Twenljr-seven Illustralions in Ihc Teit, 
chiefly from Original Skcldics. Ciown Bvo, doth, price -ji. dJ. 

SENIOR (N. W.) — Alexis De Tocqueville. Correspondence and 

ConveisationB with Nassau W. Senior, froio 1833 tg 1859. Edited bjrM. C, K 

Simpson, s vets. I^iige post iva. price Zli. 
SHAKSPEARE {««>-/«) — Saint Pavl at Athens. Spirittul 

Christianity in relation to some aspecis of Modem Thoughl. Fiv< Sennou 

prcBched at St. Stephen's Church, Westboumc Park. With a Preface by Ibe 

Rev. Canon Faarak. 
SHELLS Y {Lady) — Shelley Memorials frou Authentic Sources, 

With (now fir^t printed) on Essay on Christianiiy by Percy Bjsshe ^ellty. 

With Portrait, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 
SHILLITO {Rev. /ci^A)— Womanhood : its Duties, Tcmptauons, and 

Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition, Crown Svo. price 31. 6^ 
SHIPLEY {Rev. Orfy) J/.,4.— Church Tracts: or, Studies in Moheio 

PsoBLEMS. By various Writers. 3 vols. Crown Svo. price 51. each. 
Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for Thought 

in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of lime 

Days to Per^ns living in the World. Demy Svo. cloth, price 121. 
Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. Johannis 

Hospital nt Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans Tmakau, from die 

German 'Memorials of Amalie von Lasadlx.' Second Edition. I^ige 

crown Svo. clolh, price Ji. 6if, 
SMITH {Edward) M.D., LL.B., F.R.S.—n^i,Tii and Disease, as. 

Influenced by the Daily, Sca.sonal, and other Cyclical Changes in the Hnmia 

System. A New Edition. Post Svo. price 71. 6d. 
Practical Dietary for Families, Schools, m\d the Labouki.n 

Classes. A New Edition. Post 8iq. price 31. 6d. 
Tubercular Consumption in its Early and Reuediaklk Stagi:; 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 61. 
SPEDDING {/amM)— Reviews and Discussions, Literary, Pouticai, 

ANB Historical not rslating tk Baco.n, Demy Svo. cloth, price in. W, 
STAFFER {Paid) — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity : Greek and 

Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare's Plays. Translated by EXILY )- 

Caaev. l,!uge post Svo. doth, price 121-. 
St. Bernard. A Little Book on the Love of God. Translated hv 

MARiAN.NECAROi.iNEand COVENTRY Patmore. Cloth extra, gill tops, 4." '>■- 
STEPHENS {Archibald John) LL-D.—Tnv. Folkestone Rrrui; 

Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the Judicial Cll; 

millee of the Pnvy Council on behalf of the Respondents. Dcmj i 

cloth, price 61. 
STEVENSON {Rr,:. W. A)— H™ns for the Church and 1 

Selected and Edited by the Kev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 
Th^ most complete Hymn Book published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts:— I. For Public Won 
II. For Family and Private Worship.— III. For Children, 

*,* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from U. lo o> 
Li^ and fiill particulars will be fiimisbed on application to il 
Publishen. 
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\ STEVENSON (Robert I^it/i)—As Inland Voyage. With Frontis- 
piece by Waller Ctane, Crown 8vo. price 71. 6J. 
Travels with a Donkey in the Cevennes, With Frontispiece by 

Waller Cnmc. Crown 8vo. clolb, price Ji. dd, 
ViRGENiBL's PuERiSQUE, and Other Papers. Crown 8vo. cloth ds. 
SULLY {Jamfi) M.A. — Sensation and Intuition. Demy 8vo. 
price 1 01. 6rf. 
Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 

SYME {David) — Outlines or an Industrial Science. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. price 61. 
TAYLOR (Algernon)— Gmvlh-^v.. Notes of an Autumn Tour. Crown 

8vo clotli, piice 41. fid. 
THOMSON {J. Turniui/)—SociAi- Problems; or. An Inquiry into 

THK Laws of Influence. Wilb Diagrams. Dcm; Svo, clolli, price 101. 6iL 
TODHUNTER ( Dr. /}— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

TWINING {Louisa) — Workhouse Visiting and Management during 
Twenty-five Yeaes, Small crown Svo. cloth, price is. bd. 

VAUCHAN {H. Hal/ord) — New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Traoediks, i vols, demy Svo. clotli, price iji. 

VILLARI {Professor) — Niccolo Machiavelli and his Times. Trans- 
lated by Linda Viliari. z vols. Large post Svo. price 241, 

VYNER {Lady Mary) — Every Day a Portion, Adapted from the 
Bible ind the I'rayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in Widow- 
hood. Collected and Edited hy Lady Mary Vyner. Squaie crown Svo. 

WALDSTEIN {Charles) iV/.Z>.— The Balance of Emotion and 

Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philioophy. Cronn Svo. 

cloth, price 6j. 
WALLER {Rev. C. S.) — The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Ught of 

the Doctiioe of the Unfolding Ages, and the Rehilion of All Tiling Demy 

Svo. price lis. 
WATSON {Sir TAomas) Bart, M.D.~Tke Abolition of Zymotic 

Diseases, aod of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small crown Svo. cloth, 

price 31. (kI. 
WEDMORE {Fredericky-'YvL-e. Masters of Genre Painting. With 

Sixteen lUuslratiotis. Ciowo Svo, cloth, price 71. bd. 
WELLS {Capi. John C.) R.N. — Spitzbercen — ^The Gateway to the 

Polynia ; or, a Voyage to Spitibergcn. With numetons Illustrations by 

Whympernndothcts, andMap. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy Svo. price &. 
M'ETMORE {W. S.) — Commercial Telegraphic Code. Second 

Edition. Post 410. boards, price 4a/. 
WHITE {A. D.) Z.Z./J.~Warfare of Science. With Prefatory Note 
I by Professor Tyndall. Secotui Edition. Crown Svo. price Jr. &/. 

I WBITNE Y(Prof. William /tai^A/)— Essentials of Encush Grammar, 
I for the Use of Schools. Crown Svo. price y. bd. 

L " 
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WICKSTEED {P. //:)— Dante: Six Semons. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

WILLIAMS {Rowfand) ZJ./?.— Life and Letters of; with Extracts 

from hia Note-Books. Edited by Mrs. Rowland Williams. With > Photo- 
graphic Portnul. 3 vols, laige post 8to. price 241. 
Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and Collects for Devout Persons. 

Edited by bis Widow. Kew nnd Popiilw Edition. Crown 8vo. price Jr. 6d. 
Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the late 

Rowland William^ D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 8vo. doth, pric« 

y.6d. 
WILLIS (£.) Jf.ZJ.-— Servetus and Calvin : a Study of an Important 

Epoch in the Enrly History of the Keformation. Svo. price 161. 
William Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 

of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey itftcr Failhome. Detny Svo. doth, 

price 14/. Portrait separate. 
WILSON (H. .SrAaVa)— The Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 

Monogiaph, Larf^ fcap. Svo. price is. 
WOLLSTONECRAFT (^ory)— Letters to Imlay. New Edition 

with Prefatory Memoir by C. Kegan Paul, author of * William Godwin : His 

Friends and Contemporaries,' &c. Two Ponrails in tau-fortt by Anna Lea 

McnitL Crown Svo. cloth, price 61. 
WOLTMANN {Dr. Alfred), and WOERMANN {Dr. Karl)^ 

History of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvui. VoL I. Paintin? in 

Antiqaity and the Middle Ages. With numerous lUnstrations. Mediam 8vQ, 

cloth, price 3&r. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 301. 
WOOD {Major- General J. O^A/w/)— Doubunc the Consonant. 

Small crown Svo. cloth, price \t. 61/. < 

Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles ftiS 

each Sunday of the Chriaiian Year. Demy Svo. cloth, price loi. 6rf. fl 

WRIGHT {Rev. David) M.A. — Waiting for the Light, and othexI 

Sermons. Crown Svo. price 61. 
YOUMANS {Elita A.) — An Essay on the Culture of the Observing 

FowEKS OF Children, es|iecially in connection with the Study of Botany. 

Edited, with Notes and n Supplement, by Joseph Payne, F. C. P. , Author ot 

'Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,' &c. Crown Svo. price 2/. 61^. 
First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 

Power* of Children. With 3e3o EiigravinEs, New and Cheaper Edition. 

Crown Svo. price 2r. 61/. 
YOUMANS {Edward L.) AID. — A Class Book of Chemistry, on 

Basis of the New Syslcin. With 100 IllustTulions. Crown Svo. price 51. 
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I. Forms of Water ; a Familiar Ex|w- 1 II. I'HVSics and Politics; or, Thought! 

aitionof the Origiti and Phenomena of 1 on the Application of the Princitdct 

Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., | of 'Nalnral Selection' and ' Inheri- 

F.R.S. With as Illustrations. tance" to Political Society. By Wallet 

Seventh Edition. Crown Svo. ' l%ehot. Fifth Edition. Crown 

price 5'. I Svo. price 41. 
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ir. Foods. By Edward SmLlh, M.D., 
l.L.B„F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Seveoih Edition. Ciown Svo. 
price 5/. 

V. Mind and Body : the Theories of 
their Relation. By Alexander Bun, 
LL.D. With Four IlluslratioQa, 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 4J. 

. Tub Study of Sociology. By Her- 
bert Spencer. Tenth Edition. Crown 
Svo. price 51. 

I. On THE Conservation OF Energy. 
By Balfour Slewut, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo. price y. 

'II. AnimalLocomotionjot, Walking, 
Swimming, and Flying. By J. B. 
Petligrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c With 
■ 30 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. price Ji. 

nil. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, M.D, 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price $/. 

X. Thk New Chemistry. By Professor 
I. P, Cooke, of the Harvard Uni- 
versity. With3i Illustratioos. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo. price y. 

t. The Science of Law. By Professor 
Sheldon Amos. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 5j. 

KL Animal Mechanism: a Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomolion. 
By Professor E. J. Miicy, With 117 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8to. price Jr. 

<n. The Doctrine of Descent and 
Darwinism. By Professor Oscar 
Schmidt (Strasburg University). With 
36 lUustiatiotis. Fourth Edit. Crown 
Svo. price 5^. 

Mil. The History or the Conflict 
BETVfEEN Religion and Science. 
By J, W. Unii>er, M.D., LL.D. 
Fourteenth Edition. Crown Svo. 

•CIV, Fungi: their Nature, Influences, 
U5es,&c. ByM. C. Cooke, M,D., 
LL.D, Edited by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. With nu. 
merous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 51. 

KV. The Chemical Effects of Light 
AND Photography. By Dt. Her- 
manit Vogel (Polytechnic Academy of 
Berlin). Trajislation ihonnlgbly re- 
vised. With 100 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. price 51. 



XVI. The Life and Growth op Lan- 

GVAGK. By WilliamDwiEht Whitney, 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative 
Philolofgr in Vale College, Newtutvcn. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 51. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
M.A., F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo. price Ji. 

XVIIL The Nature of Light. With 
a General Account of Physical Optics. 
By Dr. Eugene Lommel, Professor of 
Physics in the University of Erlangen. 
With 1S8 Illustrations and a. Table 
of Spectra in Chromo- lithography. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 51, 

XI^, Animal Parasites and Mess- 
mates. By Monsieur Van Beneden, 
Professor of the University of Louvain, 
Correspondent of the Inslitnte oi 
France. WithSa Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, price 5/. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
Schiitzenberger, Director of the Che- 
mical Laboratory at the Sorboane. 
With 2S Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 51. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By 
Professor Bernstein, of the University 
of Halle. With 91 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 51. 

XXIL The Theory of Sound in its 
Relation to Mi;sic. By Professor 
Pietro Blascma, of the Ro}^ Univer- 
sity of Rome. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 

XXIII. Studies is Spectrum Analy- 
sjs, By J. Norman Lockyer. F.R.S. 
With six pholographie Illustrations of 
Spectra, and numerous engravings on 
Wood. Crown Svo. Second Edition. 
Price 6j. (>d. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of 
THE Steam Engine. By Professor 
R. H. Thurston. With numerous 
II lustrations. .Second Edition, Crown 
Svo. cloth, price 61. 61/. 

XXV. Education as a Science. By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price jr. 

XXVL The Human Specif.s. By Prof. 
A. dc Quatrcrages. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price Jr. 



XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With 
AppUcBlions to Art and Induslt)^. By 
Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original 
IliustTHtions. Second Edition, Crown 
Svo. clolh, price $1. 

XXVIII. The Cravfish : an Inlroduc- 
tton lo the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Hnxley. With Sa 
IllustiatioDS. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price p. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Omgan of 
Mind. By H. Charlton Basiian. 
M.D. With numerous Illuslralions. 
Second Edition. CronTi Svo. cU.ih, 
price 5j. 



XXX. Thb Atomic Thedkv. 
Wurtt. Tr»iiilated by f 
shaiif,F.aS, Second Edit] 
Svo, doth, price $j. 

XXXI. The N.^thral Co« 
Ekistincb as they Arn4 
LiPK. By Karl Semper. 11 
and 106 Woodcuts. Seea 
Crown Siro. doth, price 51,. 

XXXII. Ceneral pHYsifl 



MILITARY 

ANDERSON {Col. J?. J'.)— Victories 
and Defeats : m Attempt to ci- 
phdn the Causes which have led [o 
them. An Officer's Manutd. Demy 
Svo. price 14^. 

Armv of thk North German Con- 
federation : a Brief Description 
of its Orgiuiis*tion, of (he DiKenml 
Branches of the Service and their rlUe 
in War. of its Mode of Fighting. &c 
Translated from the Corrected Edition, 
by permission of the Author, by 
Colonel Edward Newdigatc. Demy 
8vo, price 51. 

BLUME (Maj. W.)— The Operations 
OF THK Ceruan Armies in France, 
from Sedan to the end of the War of 
1870-71. With Map. From Ihe 
Journals of Ihe Hcad-qurutcrs Staff. 
Translated by the late E. M. Jones, 
Maj. aolh Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist,, 
Sandhurst. Demy Svo. price 9.1. 

BOGVSLAWSK! {Copt. A. «.«}— Tac 
TicAL Deductions from the Wak 
OF 1870-1. Translated by Colonel 
Sir Lumlcy Graham, Bart., lale iSth 
(Royal Irish) Regiment. Thiid Edi- 
tion, Rciised and Corrected. Demy 
Svo. price jj. 

SRACKENSURY [LiaU..Col.) C.B., 
R.A., A.A.C. Military Hand- 
books FOR Regimestal Officers. 
I. Military Sketching and Recon- 
naissance, by Lieul..Col. F. J. Hut- 
chison, and Capt, H. G. MacGregor. 
Second Edition. With 15 Plate*. 
Small Svo. cloth, price 6x. II. The 
Elements or Modem Tactics Pracli cally 
applied lo English Formations, 1^ ' 
Major Wilkinson Shaw. Second and ] 
Cheaper Edition. With as Plates and 1 
Maps. Small cr, Svo. clolh, price 9/. I 



■WORKS. 

BRIALMONT {Co!. A.)~ 



CLERV (C.) lMHl.-Cd.- 

TICS. Wilh id Maps ■ 
Fiflh and revised Edilif^ 
Svo. cloth, price i6r. 

DV VERNOIS (C«/. ™«' 
Studies in Leadinc Tki 
authorised and acciuale Tn 
Lieutenant H. J. T. Hill 
Foot. Parts L and IL 

GOETZE [Capt. A. p«i)— Q 
OP THE German Ekcini 
ISGTHEWAROF1870-J. 
by Authority, and in accor 
Official Document*. Tnun 
the German by Colonel G 
V.C. C.B., R.E. WM 
Maps. Demy Svo. price ^ 

UARR/SON (Liaa.-Cal. X 

OFPttER's MEMORANDUH 

Peace and War, 

Oblong 3imo. roan, w 
3J. W. 



llELVlG{Capl. N.y-TaK 
OF THE Bavarian ,\i 
Translated by Captain G. 
With Five large Maps. 
Demy Svo. price 24/. 

Tactical Examples: Vol 
BattaLon, price Ip. Vol, 
Regiment and Brigade, pit 
Translated from the Cemu 
Sir Lumlcy Graham. W 
300 Diagramf, Demy Svo, 
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aOFFBAUER (Co//.)— The German 
Artillerv is the Battits neab 
Metz. BasedontheOfTicialReportso: 
the German Arlineiy. Translated bj 
CipUin E. O. Hollirt. Wiih Map 
uid Flans. Demv Svo. price an. 

LAYMANN (Co//.) — The Frontal 
Attack of Infantkv. Translaled 
hyColonelEdwardNewdigale. CrD«"n 
Svo. price IT. 6r^. 

Notes on Cavairv Tactics, Organi- 
sation, &c By a Cavalry Officer. 
■With Diagraras, Dcniy Bvo. clulli, 

PARR {Capt R. Mallam) C.J/.G. —Thr 
Drzss, Horses, and Equipmbnto 

iNVANTRV ANll STAFF OFFICERS. 

Crown Svo. cloth, price ■/. 
SCHELL (Maj. twn)— The Operations 
OF THE FiRsrr Armv under Gun. 
VON GoRBRN. Translated by Col. 
C. n. von Wright. Four Maps, 
demy Bvo. price 9j. 
The OPEkATioNS of thf. First Army 

DNDER GE.S. von STEISMRTZ. 

Translaled by Captain E. O. Hollisl. 
Demy Svo. price lOr. f>d. 
SCHELLENDORF (MaJBr-Gea. B. voti) 

The DtlTtES OF THE GENERAL 

Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
Svo. doth, 101. &/. 

SCHERFFiHiaj. IV. wn)— Studies i 
THE New Infantkv Tactics. 
Parts I. and 11. Translated from the 
Gecmin by Colonel Lumley Giaham. 
Demy Svo, price 71. fid. 

SIIADlf'ELL \Maj.-Gm.\ C.5.— Moun- 
tain Warfare. Illustrated by the 
Campaign of 1799 in Switierland. 
Being a Translation of the Sw 
Narrative compiled from the Worksof 
the Archduke Charles, Jomini, 
others. Also of Notes by General 
H. Dufour on the Campaign of the 
Valtellinc in 1635. With Appendix, 
Maps, and Introductory Remarks. 
Demy Svo. price iCj, 

SllERMANXGen. IV. D— Memoirs of 
Ggnerai. W. T. Sherman, Com- 
mander of the Federal Forces in the 
American Civil War. By Him-self. 
X vols. With Map. Demy Svo, price 
24F. Ca/iyrigil Englith Editian, 



STUBBS {LUuL-Col. F. W.) —Tva. 
Regiment of Bengal ARTtLLBRV. 
The History of its Oi^jartisation, Equip- 
ment, and War Services. Compiled 
from Published Works, OfRdal Re- 
cords, and various Private Sources. 
With numerous Mapsand Illustrations. 
3 vols, demy Svo. price i2s. 

STUMM {Utut. Huge\ German MiOleay 
AUachi to the Khtvan ExfioHtiim.— 
Russia's Advance Eastwarb 
Based on the Official Reports of. 
Translated by CapL C.E.H. Vincent, 
With Map. Crown Svo. price fit, 

VINCENT {Cafil. C. E. ff.)^Euaiss- 

TABV MtLlTARV GEOGRAPHY, RE- 
CONNOITRING, AND Sketching. 

Compiled for Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and Soldiers of all Anns. Square 
crown Svo. price li. W. 

Volunteer, the Militiaman, and 

THE REGUUtK SoLDIEK, bv a 

Public Schoolboy. Crown Svo, doth, ■ 
price Si. 

WARTENSLEBEN (Count H. mm. 
The Operations of the South 
Army in January and February, 
1871. Compiled from the Official 
War Documents of the Head-quar- 
ters 111 the Southern Army. Trans- 
lated by ColoDd C. 11. von Wright. 
With Maps. Demy Svo. price 6t. 

The Operations of the First Akhy 
UNDER Gen. von Manteupfeu 
Translated by Colonel C, H. von 
Wright. Uniform with the above. 
Demy Svo. price gj, 

WICKHAM (Capt. E. N., R.A.)— 
Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics : Historical and Critical 
Investignlions. By an Officsr t 
Superior Rank (in the German 
Army). TransUted by Captun E. H. 
Wickluun, R.A Demy Svo. price 
7r. (id. 

WOmoVITS {Capi. /.J — Austrjan 
Cavalry Exercise. Translated by 
Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown 8 
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ADAMS (IC. /), — LVBTCS <if lyjVE, 
from Shakespeare lo Tennysi 
Iccted and arranged b;. Fcp. Svo. 
dolb exUa, fiiit edges, price 31. 6d. 

Also, a Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 
Bvo. clolh, It. 6^ 

AMATEUR—K Few Lyrics. Small 
cmwn Svo. cioth, price is. 

Antildpe: a TragHly. Large crown 
Svo. clolh, price 61. 

..<i/S£^77A'(7^.1— Camoens'Llsiads. 
Portuenese Text, with Trnjulation by. 
Map and Poitrails. 3 vols. Demy 
Svo. price 30J. 
Seventy Sonnets ofCamoens. Por- 
tuguese Text and Tranilaiion. with 
some ori^nal Poems. Dedicated to 
Capt, Richard F. Rutlon. rriaied on 
btuid made paper, clolh, bevelled 
boatdi, Bill tops, price ^i. fid. 

ji(IVv<— The Odyssev OF Homer. Done 
into English Vent by. Fcp, 410. 
cloth, price 151. 

BANKS {Mrs. G. /..J— Ripples and 
Brkakers : PoeTDS. Square Svo. 
clolh, price 51. 

BARNES \wmia»i)—'2(it»% OF Rural 
Life, in i he Dorset Dialect. 
New Edition, eomplcle in one vol. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price 81. id. 

BAYNES (Rev. Canen X. J/.) M.A.— 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 

Fourth Edition, Kcp. svo. price 1/.61/, 

This mny also be had handsomely 

bound in morocco with gilt edges. 

BENNETT (Dr. H'. C.)— Narrative 
PuEMS AND Ballads. Fcp. iva. 
sewed, in Coloured Wrapper, price 1 1. 
Songs for Sailors. Dedicated by 
Special Request to H.R.H. (he Duke 
of Edinbureh. With Steel Portrait 
and Illustrations, Crown Svo. price 
31. W. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper 
Covers, price u. 
Songs of a Song Writer. Crown 
Svij. puee6j. 



Junior Classes. In Four l^iti. ', 
L n. and IIL price 6J. < 
and Part IV. price U. 

BRYANT {W. C.) — Poems. Red-line ' 
Edition. With 24 IllusliatioBS and 
Portiail of the Author. Crown Svo. 
cloth extra, price 7/. bi, 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Snull crown Svo. price y. 6J- 

BUTLER {/*ym/ 7.}— Amaranth and 
Asphodel. Songs from the Greek 
Aniholoe)-. Small crowQ 8*0. clolh. 

Calderon's Dramas : the 
Working Magician — Life is 
—the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Tiw 
taled by Denis Florence MacCartb 
Post Svo, price \as. ^" 

COLOMB (ColmfVi — lKY. Cardina; 
Archbishop ; a Spanish Legend 
In 29 Cancious. Small Crown 8— 
clolh, price S^. 



CQPPEE (/VflH<:«i)— L'ExiLflK. 

into English Verse, with the saoclkl 
ot ihe Anihor, by 1. O, L. " 
Svo. vellum, price 51, 

COlVANlRn: IH/«aM}-PoEMS:chid 
Sacred, including Truulations ficL_^ 
some Ancient Latin Hymns. [Fcpi 
Svo. cloth, price y. 

CRESSWELL {Mn. (7.}— The Kmrt 
Ranker : Drama in Four Acts. FI* 
Illustrations. 410. price int. id. 

DAV/ES{T.Hart.)—Cti.TViA.vt. Trt 
lated into English Verse. Crown fl 
cloth, price &, 

DENNIS (7.)— English Sonnets. C 
Iccted and Arranged. ^«(!*> 
Iwund. New and Cheaper Editi 
Fcp. 8vo. price ai. 6d. 

DE VERE (/fHiwf)— Alkxandex i 
Great : a Drmnatic Poem. Sa 
crown Svo, price Jj. 
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D£ VERS {Auirfy)~caa. 

The Infant Briral, and other Poems. 
A New and Enlnrged Edilion, Kcp. 
Svo. price 71. 61/. 

Lboends ov the Saxon Saints 
Small crown Svo, cluth, price 61. 

The Legends op St. Patrick, and 
olher Poems. Small cr. Svo. price Jf. 

St. Thomas of Cantehburv ; a Dra- 
matic Foein. 1-arge fcp. Svo. price J^. 

AntarandZara: an East em Romance. 
INISFAII, and other Poems, Medita. 

►tivc and Lyrical. Fcp. Svo. price fa. 
W% Fall of Rora, The Search 
ATTIR Proserpine, and other Poems, 
Meditative and Lyrical. Fcp. Svo. 6r. 

Z3QBELL {Mr,, y/ofartj— Ethelstose. 
Eveline, and other Poeros. Crown 
Svo, cloth, hs. 

DOBSON (Austin') ~ Vignettes in 
Rhyme, and Vers de Socrelc. Third 
Edilion. Fcp. Svo. price 51. 
Froveriis in Porcelain. Dy the 
Author of 'Vignettes in Rhyme.' 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 6r. 

Dolores : a Theme with Variations. In 
Three Parts. Small crown Svo. cloth, 
price jr. 

DOBOTHV: a Coantry Story in Elegiac 
Verse. With Preface. Demy Svo. 
cloth, price S-'. 

DOWDEl/ (Edward) iZ.Z).— Poems. 
Second Edition, Fcp. Svo. price 51. 

DOWNTOf/ [Ki:s. H.) J/.^.— IlvMNS 
AND Verses. Original and Trans- 
lated. Small 'crown Svo. cloth, price 
y.td. 

DUTT [Ti>ru)—K Sheaf Gleaned in 
French Fields. New Edilion, with 
Portrait. Demy Svo. cloth, iw. W. 

EDWAUDS (Ktv. Basil) — Minor 
Chords ; or, Songs for the Suffering ; 
a Volume of Verse. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3/. 6rf. ; paper, price u. 6rf. 

ELLIOT (Lady Cdarfo/ft)— Medusa and 
other Poems. Crown Svo. cloth, price 
fo. 

ELLIOTT lEifHtur), The Corn Law 
RhymfT.—YotMi. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antiguft. 1 vols, crown Svo. price 1 81. 



Enalish Odes. Selected, with a Critical 
Introduction by Edmund W. Gossb, 
and a miniature frontispiece by 
Hamo Thomycroft, A.R.A. Elzevir 
Svo. limp parchment antique, price 
fis. ; vellum. ^!. dd. 

Epic of Hades (The). By the Author 
of ■ Songs of Two Worlds.' Twelfth 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. price "js. 6d.' 
*i* Also an Illustrated Edition, with 
seventeen full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman, 
410. cloth, extra gilt leaves, priceiji.; 
and a Large Paper Edition with Por- 
trait, price tor. 6^. 

EVANS (^»ncl-P0EMs and Music. 
With Memorial Preface by Ann 
Thackeray Ritchie. Litge crown 
Svo. cloth, price 7r. 

G. H. 7;— Vkbsks, mosUy written in 
India. Crown Svo, clolh, price 61. 

Ginevra and the DUKEof GoiSE -. Two 
Tragedies. Crown Svo, cloth, price 61. 

COSSE {Edmund fK)-NEW Poems. 
Croini Svo. cloth, price ^s. bd. 

GREEtfOUGH (Mrs. Richar.!\—yiKVV 
Magdalene : a Poem. Large post 
Svo. parchment antique, lievelled 
boards, price 6r. 

GwEN ! a Drama in Monologue. ^ the 
Author ofthe 'Epic of Hades.' Third 
Edilion. Fcp. Svo. cloth, price 51. 

HAWKER (Rabt. StefAin)—TH^ Poeti- 
cal Worksop. Now Hr^t collecicd 
and arranged. With a Prefatory Notice 
by J. G. Godwin. With Portrait, 
Crown Svo. cloth, price I2J. 

IIAO'TXEyiEduianl A/.)— ConYDALis: 
a Story of the Sicilian Expedition. 
Small crown Svo. doth, price y. 6d. 

HOLMBS(E.G.A.)—Vozns. first and 
Second Series. Fcp. Svo. price 51. 

mcHBOLD (7. W.)— Annus Amoms : 

Sonnets. Fcp. Svo. price 4J. 6d. 
JENKINS (Rev. Cuf/iw)— Tufi Girdle 

Legend of Prato, Small crown 

Svo. cloth, price 2;. 
Jekoveam's Wife, and other Poems. Fcp, 

Svo. cloth, price y. (td. 
KING {Edward)— EcttOES FROM THE 

Orient, With Miscellaneous Poems. 

Small crown Svo. cloth, price 3/. 6d. 
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KlifG {Mn. ffamillim)—'TiiE DiscrpLKS. 

Fourlh Edition, Willi Portrail antl 

Notes. Crown 8vo. price 71. fid. 
AsPROMONTE, and other Poems. Second 

Edition. Fcp. Svo. price +1. W. 
Z/l«Z).CZO»'£.S-(»^)— Love's Rebel- 

IIO.H : a Poem. Fcp. Svo. elolh, price 
■Jf. 6rf. 
LANG{A.)—X\H BALLADE4 IN Br.uE 

China. Ehevii 8*0. pirchmFni. 

price 3^. <id. 
LEJGHTQN {^flifrfl— Records anh 

otberPoeus. WithPortiiil. KmnJl 

crown Svo. cloth, price 71. 6rf, 
LOCKER (/^^— London Lyrics. A 

New and Revised Edition, with Addi- 
tions and a Portnit of the Author. 

Crown Svo. cloth elegant, price 6j. 
Also, an Edition for the People. 

Fcp. Svo. price 21. &/. 
ZOA-/.— The New Werther. Small 

crown Svo. doth, price 31. &£ 
Love's Gamut and other Poems Sroall 

crown Svo. cloth, price jr. M. 
Love Sonnets of Proteus. With 

Frontispiece by the Author. Elievir 

Svo. cloth, price 5/. 
LOWNDES (l/mry) — Poe»is a>i> 

Tban SLAT ions. Crown Svo. doth, 

tVtiSDEN (Lieut.-Col. IF. If.)— Beo- 
WDLF : an Old Enfilish Poem. 
Translated into Modem Rhymes. 
Small crown Svo. doth, price 51. 

MACLEAtf (Chariu Donaldi—l^TiS 
AND Greek Verse Translations. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, xi. 

itAGNUSSOlf {Eiritr) M.A., and 
PALMER {B. N.) M.A.—]on\i' 
Lunvio Runeberc's LyricalSoncs, 
Idylls, and Epigrams. Fcp. Svo. 
doth, price 51. 

Marie Antionetti: : a Dranui. Small 
crown Svo. doth, price 5/. 

MIDDLETON {Tlie i,)</^)— Ballads. 
Sqoare i6mo. cloth, price 31. 6rf. 

Monmouth r a Drama, of which the out- 
line is Historical. (Dedicated, by per- 
miuion. to Mr. Henry Irving.) Small 
crown Svo. doth, price 51. 

Lesson : The Warden's Talc, Stories 
for Children, and other Poems, Crown 
Sto, cloth, price 51. 



MORICE \RfP. F. D.) U.A.-Tui 
Olympian anu rvrntAN Odes (I 
Pindar. A NcwTramlktioain E 
lish Verse. Crown Svo. prict Ji. ' 

UORSHEAD {£. D. A.\—tas. Aga- 
MEMNON OF jBsCHVLtfS. Trans- 
lated into Eoglish Verse. With an 
InirodocloTy Eaay. Crown Svo. 
doth, price jr. 

MORTERRA (/i/ir)— The Lecbsd of 
ALLANDALS.andotliet Pocnu. Small 
crown Svo. cloth, price 6ir. 

Mv Old Portfolio. A Volume o( 
Poems. Crown Svo. doth, price 

NICHOLSON {Edward B.) Litrarian ,j 
Ike LfitdvH JmliiMtiBn — The Cheist 
Child, and other Poems. Crown 
Svo. cloth, price ^r. 6d. 

NOAKE {Majer R. C»mfltn\ — The 
Bivouac ; or. Martial Lyrul, With 
an Appendix ; Advice to the Soldier. 
Fcp. Svo. price S'- W. 

NOEL (7»^ ffoH Ri>dni)^A Lnru: 
Child's Monifuent. Small crown 
Svo. cloth, 31. 6d, 

NORRIS (iCft-. Al/rtd)~TaB. Inner 
AND Outer Life Poeus. Fcp. 8va 
doth, price bi. 

Ode of Lint {The}. By the Author of 
'The Epic of Hades' &c Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price 51. 

O'HACAN X7ftm\ -The Song or 
Roland. Translated into Engl^ 
Verse. Large poll Svo. parchncnt 
antique, price loj. &/. 

Palace and Prison and Fair Gkrai.- 
dine: twoTiagcdici. BylbeAnOi 
of ' CHnevra ' and the ' Dnke 
Guise.' Crown Svo. doth, price & 

PALMER ( Charlis WaUtT\—1wt. WlXD^ 
a Poem. Small crown Svo. doth, 
price 31. 

PAUL (C. A"<(an)— Goethe's Faust, A 
New Translation in Rhyme. Cniwn 
Svo. price bs. 

PA YNE (7o;Sb)— Songs of Lifk and 
Death. Crotvu Svck cloth, price 5J:. 

PENNBLL \H. Ckilmo>iddty\—Yta»sat 
RxsADDUtD. By the Author of 'Puck 
OD P^asus,' &c &c Kith Ten FuU- 
wc Ulustiations by George Do 
Alaurier. Second Edition, Fcp. 4L0. 
doth d^aot, 121. td. 
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^^gPEIFFER {EmilyS—CvKta Alarch : 

^^H His Silence and Song: n Focm. 

^^P Second Ediikm. CrownEvo. price6j. 

^^^ Gerard's Monument and other Poems. 

Second Editioo, Crown Sva. clolh, 

price 61. 

Quarterman's Grace, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5^. 
Poems, Second Edition, Crown Svo. 

doth, price 61. 
Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. 
16010. hundsomely printed and bouod 
in clolh, gill edges, price 4/. 

RHOADES\yamci).—-Y\\^ GeoRCics or 
Virgil, Translated into EnE'isli 
Veise. Small crown 810. cloth, 
price S^- 

ROBINSON {.A. Mary F.)—A Handful 
OF Honeysuckle. Fcp. Svo. cloth, 
price 3 J. 61/. 

SAFPhO. a Dream, by the Author of 
' Palace and Prison' &c. Crown Svo, 
cloth, y, f>d. 

SHELLEY {Fircy Bysshe) - PoEMS 
Sblkcted from. Dedicated lo I«dy 
Shelley, With Preface by Richard 
Garnetl. Printed on hand-made paper, 
with miniature frontispiece, elzevlr 
Svo. limp parchment antique, price &. ; 
vellum, 7j. 61/. 

SKINNER (7nB«j)-C(ELESTlA. The 
Manual of SL Augusline. The Latin 
Text side by side with an English 
Interpretotion in Thirly-sL\ Odes with 
Notes, and a pica fir Ike study of 
Mystical Theology, Lat^e crown 
Svo. cloth, 6j. 

Songs of Two Worlds. By Ihe Author 
of 'The Epic of Hades.' Fifth 
Edition. Complcle in one Volume, 
with Portrait. Fcp. Svo. clolh, 7/, 6, 

Songs for Music. By Four Friends. 
Containing Songs by Reginald A. 
Gatly, Stephen H. Galty, Greville J. 
Chester, and Juliana Ewing. Square 
crown Svo. price ;/, 

STEDMAN(EdmjmdChrtmt)-\.yt.K& 
AND Idylls, with other Poems, 
Crown Svo, cloth, price ^s. (td. 

STEVENS {miliam)~\nY. Truce of 
God, and other Poems, Small crown 
Svo. doth, price y. fid. 

Sweet Silvery Savings of Shake- 
SPEAKS. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 7r,6(f, 
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TA i'LOR {Sir //.)— Works Complete in 
Five Volumes. Crown 8to, cloth, 
price 301. 

TENNYSON (^i^trf) — Works Com- 
plete:— 

The Imperial Library Edition. 
Complete in 7 vols, demy Svo. price 
iw. 6d, cachj in Roxburgh binding, 

Author's Edition. In Six Volmnes 
Post Svo. cloth gilt ; or half-morocco. 
Roxburgh style. 

Cabinet Edition, 12 Volumes. Each 
with Fronlispiect Fcp. Svo, price 
zj, 6d. each. 



Pocket Volume Edition, 13 vols, 
in neat case, price 361, 
Ditto, diiio. EWra cloth gilc, in case, 
price 42/. 

The Royal Edition. In i vol- With 
25 IllustralioO! and Portrail, Cloth 
extra, bevelled booids, gilt leaves. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 
11 vols, neatly bound and enclosed 
in box. Cloth, price xu, ; French 
morocco, price 31/. 6rf. 



The Crown Edition, Complete in 

I vol. strongly bound in cloth, price 
6j. ; cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 
71. (>d. ; Roxburgh, holf-morocco, 
price is, 6d. 
•«• Con also be hod in a variety of other 
bindings, 

In Mejioriam. Choicely printed on 
hand-mode paper, with a miniatore 
portrait in tau'forU by Le Rot, after a 
photograph by Ihe late Mrs. Cameron. 
Bound in limp parchment, anrique, 
price bs. ; vellum, ^s. fid. 

The Princess: A Medley, Choicely 
printed on hand-made paper, wilh a 
miniature frontispiece by H, M. 
Paget and a tail -piece in outline by 
Gordon Browne, Limp parchment, 
antique, price 61. ; vellum, price 71, 



A List of 



I 



Tensvson's Songs Set to Music by 
various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by eipress per- 
mission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Royal 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 
3If.; or in half-morocco, price i^. 

Ori^nal Editions :— 

Ballads, and other Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 

cloth, price Jj. 
Poems. Small 8vo. price b. 
.Mal-d, and other Poems. Small E 

price 31. dd. 
The Friscess. SmallSvo. price jj.ej'. 
InVLLS OP THE King, Small 8vo, 

lOVLLS OF THE KlKC. Complete. 

Small Evo. price 6r. 
The Holy Gkail, and other Poem^ 

Small Svo. price 41. 6^. 
Garbth and Lvnette. Small 8to. 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small Svo. price 
V 6d. 

In Memoriam. Small Svo, price 4/. 

Harold : a. Drama. New Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 6s. 

Qdeen Mary : a. Drama. New Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. price fa. 

The Lover's Tale. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 

Selections from the above Works. 

Super royal 1 6mo. price 31, &/. ; cloth 

gilt extnt, price 41. 
Songs from the above Works. 

l6mo. cloth, price 2i. 6d. ; cloth extra, 

31. W. 
Idylls OF THE Kisn.imd other Poems. 

Iltustrrtted by Julia Itlai^ret Cameron. 

2 vols, folio, half-bound morocco, doth 

sides, price £6. 61. each, 

TCNNYSOS FOR THE VOUNO AND FOR 

Recitation. Specially arTangcd. 
Fcp, Svo. II, 6J. 
The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited 
by Emily Shakespear. 33010. cloth 
limp, 21. ; rloth extra, 31. 
■»• A superior Edition, printed in red 
and black, on antique paper, specially 
prepared. Small crown Svo, cloth, 
extra gilt leaves, price 5j.; and in 
various cairand morocco binding!. 



THOMFSON [Alut C.J— Prelcoes : 
Volume of Poems. Illiutiated I 
Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of *TI 
Roll Call •). Svo. price 7». 6rf. 

THRING \Rrv. Caijhy), B.^r.~-HyHtl 
and Sacred Lyrics. Fcp. 8*q 
price 31. &/. 



Al.CESTis : a Dramatic Poem, 
fcp, Svo. cloth, y. 

A Study of Shellev. Crown Svo 

cloth, price 7t. 
TOLINGSBY (/>w/) — Elnora : 1 

Indian Mythol<^cal Poem. Pep. Si 

cloth, price 6j. 
Translations from Dante, Petkarcm 

Michael Ascelo, asd Vittou 

COLONNA. Fcp. Svo. cloth, Dti 

TURNER{Rtv. C. 7fflny««)— SosuKI 
LVRics. andTranslatioxs. Croi 
Svo. cloth, price 41. dd. 
Collected Sonnets, Old and Ne« 



With Preface by Alfricd TknnysoM 
also some Mar^'nal Notes ^ S. 1 
Coleridge, andaCriiiciI ^sss* t; 



n:-ILTeRS{Sf/Aia/.yJia)-TH% Brook: 
a Poem. Small crown f " ' 

price 3r. 6d. 

A Dreamer's Sketch Book. Wi4 
31 Illustrations by Percival Skelt 
R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boor, t 
T. R. Pritchett. En 
J. D. Cooper. Fcp. 4to. ( 

WATERFIELD (If.) — HVMNs 
Holy Days akd Sfj^sons. 
cloUi, price i>. (ad. 

IVAISON (William)— Int. pRiNcrt 
Qi'EST, and other Poem 
Svo. cloth, pric< 51. 

»'.-fKM.),«:^.— TheOdesofHqi 
Literally Translated r 
Fcp. Svo. price ar, 

WEBSTER (.4u^M] — DiscutSU: I 
Drama. Small crown Sto^ i' " 
price Sr. 



Wrr Days. By a Famin. Small crow-n 

8vo. ctotli. price 6i. 
IVILLOUGHBY {Tie Ht^. Jfr/.)— Om 

THE North Wind— Thistledown ; 

a Volume of Poems. El^anlljr bound, 

small crown 8vo. price y. U. 



WOODS lyami! Cliapman)-\ Cnu.D Oi- 
THE PeoI'LE, and other Foems. Smill 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 51. 



■WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 



BANKS (Afrs. C. Z.)-GoD's Provi- 
DKNCK House. NewEdiiion, Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 3/, 6</. 

BETHAMEDWARDS (J/ui M.) 

Kitty. With a Frontispiece. Crown 



8vo. \ 



■.e6s. 



Blue Roses; or, Helen Milinofska's 
Marriage. By the Anlhor of •V^m." 
New and Cbeaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 61. 

FRtSWELL {J. //mn)— ONE or Two ; 
or. The Lett-Handed Bride. Crowti 
8«). cloth, price y. td. 

GARRETT [E.)—S\ Still Waters : a 
Story for Quiet Hours. With Seven 
Ulnstralions. Crown 8vo. price 61. 

HARDY {T/io»,as)—\ Pair of Blue 
Eves. Author of ' Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.' New Edition. Crown 
8vo. price (u, 

Thk Return of the Native, New 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo, cloth, price 61. 

HOOPER [Jlfn. <7.)— The House of 
Rabv. Crown Svo. cloth, price 3;. 6</. 

/A GELOW (Jiw;)— Off the Skelligs: 
a Novel. With Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price ts. 

MACDOHALD ((7.) -Malcolm. With 
Portrait of the Author engraved on 

(Steel. Fourth Edition. Crown Hvo. 
price 61, 
The Marquis of Lossie. Second 
I Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 

1 8to. cloth, price &i. 

^m St.GeoegeandSt. Michael. Second 
^L Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
^B 8*0. cloth, 6j. 

^^tASTERMAN (7.) -Half-a-Doien 
^"^ Dauohtek!!. Crown Bvo. cloth, price 

f y-w. 

LMEREDITJt KG«>rgi) — Ordeal of 
RicHAKP Feverel. New Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price fo. 



MEREDITH (G«n-gi)—cwx. 
The Egoist : A Comedy in Narrative. 

New and Cheaper Edition, with 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

price 6r. 
PALGRAVE \.W. (Ji^i.ru') -Hermann 

Agka : an Eastern Narrative. Third 

Edition. Crown Svo. doth, price ts. 
Pandorano Hahi ; or, Memoirs of a 

Hindoo. With an Introductory Pre- 
face by Sir H. Bartle E. Frerc. 

G.C-S.I-. C.B. Crown Svo. price &i. 
PAUL {Margaret ^^//)— Gentle and 

SiHPLS: AStory. New and Cheaper 

Edition, with t rontispiece. Crown 

Svo. price 6i. 
SAUNDERS [>//«) — Israel Mort. 

Overman : a Story of the Mine. 

Crown 8vo. price &j. 
Abel Dbake's Wife. Crown Svo. 

cloth, price ji. 6rf. 
HiRELL. Crown Bvo, cloth, price 3/. 6d. 
SlIAiV [Flora Z.) -Castle Blair ; a 

Story of VoDthfal Lives. New and 

Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 

Crown Svo. price &. 
STRETTON {Hesha) — Theoijgh A 

Needle's Eve : a Stoiy. New and 

Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 

Crown Svo. cloth, price 61. 
TAYLOR{C(^.Mtadiaa)C.S.I.,M.RJ.A. 
SCKTA : a Novel. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 

Svo cloth, price 6j. 
TippooSultaun: aTaleof theMysore 

War. New Edition, with F'rontispiece. 

Crown Svo. cloth, price fu. 
Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 

Svo, cloth, price Gj. 
A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper 

Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 

Svo. cloth, price 6j. 



TAYLOR {Cel. Mtadewj)—coM. 
Tub Confsssions of a Tbuc, 

Crown 8vo. price 6j. 
Tasa: .1 Mahiatia Tile. Crown Svo. 
price fa. 



Within Sound op thk Seji, Not 
and CheipcT Edition, with Frrat^ 
piece. Crown Svo. clolli, piice 6i. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



I 



) 



Aunt Mary's Bras Pie. Bytlie Author 
of 'St. Olavc's." Illustrated. Price 

BARLEE (£//«)— Locked Out: a Tale 
of the Strike. With a FrontUpiece. 
Royal l6mo. price tj. kd. 

BONWICK \y.) F.R.G.S.~1\iY. Tas- 
MANIAN LlLV. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo. price 5s. 
Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van 
Dicnien's Land. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. price 31. tid. 

BftAVB Men's Footsteps. By the Editor 
of 'Men who hsve Risen.' A Book 
of Kxampie and Anecdote for Voung 
People. With Four Illustrations by 
C Doyle. Sixih Kdition. Crown 
Svo, price 31, bd. 

Children's Toys, and some Elementary 
I.essons in General Knowledge which 
they leach. Illtistrated. Crown Svo, 
doth, price jr. 

COLERIDGE (iara)— Pretty Lessons 
IN Verse for Goon Children, 
with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy 
Rhyme. A New Edition. Illus- 
trated. Fcp. Svo. doth, price 

L^ANVERS {N. /".)— Little Minnie's 
Troi;bles : an Every-day Chronicle. 
With4lllustrationsbyW. H, Hughes. 
Fcp. cloth, price 31, td. 
Parted loTale of Clouds and Sunshine, 
With 4 Illustrations. Extra fcp. Svo. 
doth, price ji. td. 
Puuk's Adventures ; or, the Tale of 
a Terrier. With 31 lUustrWions. 
i6mo. doth, price 4/. (td. 
Nanny's Adventures : ot, the Tale of 
Gout. With II niustrations. iGmo. 
loth, price 4r. td. 
DAfJES {G. Cin/to/jbr) — Rambles 
and Adventures or our School 
Field Clob. With Four Illustra- 
lioiu. Crown Svo. price Ji. 



m-AHE^ 



DRUMMOND {J&i)— Tripp's Bum 
INGS. A Study from Life, wil 
Frontispiece. Small crown Svo. pric 
3r. W. 

EDMONDS iSMtrfi — V;si.i. SF«li*i 
Lives: a Series of Modem Bio| 
phies. Crown Svo. piicc $1. 

El^ANS {mti)--TKK Story of oim 
Father's Lovb, told to CbildTca; 
Fourth and Cheapiei Edition (^ 
Theology for Children. With Fow 
tUuilrolions. Fcap. Svo. price 11. 6d. 

FARQUIIARSOH {M.\ 

L Elsie Dinsmorl Crown Sml 

price 31. bd. 
II. Elsie's Girlhood. Cratni \ 
price 31. id. 
III., Elsie's Holidays at Roscu 
Crown Svo. price 31. 6rf. 

IlERFORD (Braiix)—THE Stosy of 
Reucion in England : a Book foi 
Young Folk. Cr. Svo. doth, price 5*. 

INGELOW (Ton) —The Lrm» 
WoNDBB-iioRN. With Fifteen lUo* 
trations. Small Svo. price zr. 6d, 

yOUmO!i{.VirginialV.)-TYit.CAXSiaiX 
Fairies. Ulustrated by AiFmn^ 
FkEDERIcXS. Cloth, price J». 



With Illustrations. New and Cheai 
EditioD. Crown Svo. price 31. td. 
The Wild Horseman of the Pamfa^ 
Illustrated. New and Cheuier B 
lion. Crown Svo. price y. &d. 

LAMONT (Martha MaiD<m<iid\~tii 
Gladiator ; a Life under the Roa' 
Erapire in ihe begitmine; of the TU 
Century. With 4 IlluUraliatu 1 
H. M. Paget Extra fcp. Svol dot 
price 3r. td. 



C. Kegan Paul &■ Co.'s PubUaUunu. 



31 
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LEANDER {Sitianfj — Fantastic 

Stories. TranslatedfromtheGerman 

by Paulina B. Granville. With Eight 

Fu11'p3ge lUostralians by M. K. 

Ftaser-Tyller. Crown Svo. price 51. 
IJCE (//a/iwj— Her Titlb or Honour. 

A Book for GitU. New Edition. 

With a. Frontispiece. Cruwn 8vo. 

price 51. 
ifiW/.S'liV.irj'-^)— ARatwithThrke 

Tales. New and Cheaper Edition. 

With Four Illustrations by Catheritie 

F. Frere. Price Ji. 6J. 
MC CUNTOCK (Z.)— Sir Spaaglb 

AND THE DlNGV HEN. llIuSlIBted. 

Square crown Svo. price 2J. di. 

MAC KEMNA {S. ?.)— PmCKV Fel- 
LOWS. A Book for Boys. With Six 
Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Sto. pn'ce y. (>d. 
At School with an Old Draooon. 
With Six Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo, price 51. 

MALDBtf (H. £.)— Princes AND Prin- 
CESSES : Two Fairy Tales. Illustrated 
Small crown Svo. price a/. &/. 

Master Bobbv. By the Author of 
•Christina North.' With Si* lllus- 
tjatioDS. Fcp. Svo. cloth, price 31. W. 

NAAKE (7: ?:) — Slavonic Fairv 
Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bobeniian Sources. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown Svo. price 5^. 

/■£ii£7",4 A' (£■.)— The Desert Pastor. 
Jean Jaroueseau. Translated from 
the French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L'Hoste. With II Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. price jr. W. 

REANEY {Mrs. G. 5,)— Waking and 
Working; or. From Girlhood to 
WomRnhood. New and Cheaper 
Edilioti. With a Frontispiece. Cr. 
Svo. price y. dd. 
Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of 
Girl Life. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price y. dd. 
Rose Guxnev'b Discovery. A Book 
for Girls. Dedicated to their Mothers. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 3/. dd. 
English Girls; Their Place and Power. 
With Prefcee by [he Rev. R. W. Dale. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. clotb, 
price %s, fid. 



REANEY {Mrs. G. S.)—canl. 

J usT Anyone, and olherSlories. Three 

Illustrations. Rojal 1 6ino. cloth, price 

I/. 6rf. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories, 

Three Ulustratioits. Royal l6nio. 

Sunshine Jesnv and other Stories. 
3 Illustialioits. Royal iCmo. clotb, 
price U. 6d. 
ROSS {Mn. E.), CNelsie Brook') — 
Daddy's Pet. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With Six Illustrations. 
Royal i6mo. price is. 

SADLEIHS. W.) R.N.—TUK \n.iajM 
Cruiser: a Midshipman's AdveotUKi 
on the West Coast With Three 
Illustrations. New tnd Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown Eva price Zi. dit, 

SEBKlNci HIS Fortune, and Other Stories. 
With Four Illusitalions. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 2s. W. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy 
Lanu, IllustratedwithNineElchings. 
Square down Svo. price 31. 6J. 

STOCKTON (Erant R.)~A Jolly Fel- 
lowship. With 10 lUustralions. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price ss. 

STORS i,Fnincis)aiiJ T[/RNER{Hames). 
—Canterbury Chimes ; or. Chaucer 
TaJcs retold to Children. With Six 
Illustrations from the Ellesmere MS. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth, pric« 3J. dd. 

STRETTON (//«^b)— David LLoyo's 

Last Will. With Four Illustn- 

lions. Royal i6 mo. price is. bd. 

The Wonderful Life. Thirteenth 

Thousand. Fcap. Svo. cloth, price 

Sunnyland Stories. By the Author of 
'Aunt Mary's Bran Pie.' lUostisted. 
Small Svo. price 31. dd. 



trations. Crown Svo. cloth, 
V- dd. 
iVHITAKER (/^(iBvwO— Christy's I«. 
IIERITANCF.. A London Story. HIdj- 
tralcd. Royal i6mo. price I/, dd. 

ZIMMEjfN (//.)— Stories in Precious 
Stones. With Sii lUuElrations, 
Third Edition, Crown Svo. price 5>. 



CONTENTS OF THE VARIOUS VOLUME 

IN TIIE COLLECTED 



MR. TENNYSON'S WORKS. 
THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION 



\A. I -UlSCeLLANEOUa POEMS. I 

II. -MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 
tit.— PRINCESS, AND OTHER 
l>OEH3. I 



ih^^ 



.-IN MEMORIAH uJ HA 
.-IDYLLS OF THE KINO. 
—IDYLLS OF THE KINO. 
-DRAMAS. 

ived PoRnil of Ilw Author, llic ■« coapl 



tU-i> 



THE AUTHOR'S EDITION, 



IN SIX VOLUMEa 
Con 
— BARLY POEMS and ENGLISH 

IDYLLS. 6i. 
.-LOCKSLBY HALL, LUCRE- 
TIUS, and «liir Poems. 6j. 
.-THE IDYLLS OF THE KINO. 

m EJiliunc'nthabihiidbtKitdtnlaUf-iHsrf, 

THE CANINE 

IN TWELVE VOLUME 



Pulnul uf Mr. 



11,-LOCKSLEY HALL, und othtr 

POEMS. With an Engn-cd 
Picture of Farringfurd, 

V.-LUCRETIUS, uid other POEMS 



V.-THE PRINCBSSind MAUD. d. 
v.— ENOCH ARDBN ud IH 

MEMORIAU. b. 
l.-QUEBN MARY ud HAROLD. 



T EDITION, 

S. Pii« M. 6/. each. 



9 OF THE KINO. lUu- - 
(m«l with an EnEiand Ponnii of 
'Elaine,' frm a Fhstoeiaphic Study 
by JuUi M. CimiTDn. 
VII, -IDYLLS OP THE KING. C«- 
uiuinc an Encravins o( 'Arthur.' 
rmm a Phaiofmphic Study b^ Julu 

VIM.— THE PRINCESS. With an En- 

tX.-MAUD and ENOCH ARDEN 
With a Picture Df -Maud.' ukm 
froma Photogiaphie Study by julii 

X.-IN MEMORIAU. With a Suil 
Engraving of Arthur H. Hallu. 

of the Author, by J. C. Armylage. 
XI.-QUBEN MARY: a Drain.. Whh 

Tmntisinece by Walter Ctudc. 
XII.-HAROLD: aDranu. WlthFnmlii- 
piect! by Walter Crane. 



THE MINIATURE EDITION, 



IN THIRTEEN VOLUMES, 



-POEMS. 
.-POEMS, 
-POEMS. 

.-IDYLLS OF THE KING 
.-IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
-IDYLLS OF THE KING. 



Klll.-HAROLD. 

m a]j» be hid in pLam tending 



II,— IDYLLS OF THE KIN' 

II.— IN UEMORIAM. 

X.-PRINCESS. 

)(.-MAUD. 

CI. -ENOCH ARDEN. 

II.-4]UEEN MARY. 



Sfollimmlr &• Ct., fni 






